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CIIAPTfiR I. 


Witli all its sinful doings, I must say 
'riiat Italy’s a pleasant place to me. 

Who love to see sun snine-^veiy day, 

And vines (not nail’d to*walIs) §*om tree to tree. 

Festoon’d much like the back scene of a play, 
f)r melodrama, which people flock to see, 

W^irn the first act is ended hy a dance 

In >incyards copied from the south of France. — B yrov. 

« 

For such as believe that? L^c is and# ought to be omnipotent 
the following ‘ tale’ caft have but little attraction ; and, on the other 
hand, to those, tlie unmercifully virtuous, who deem that to ‘ feel 
tempted, is to sin,’ and w^ho in their “notions of the perfectable 
capacities of human natru’e, go beyond Pythagoras and Plato, it 
will have still less: for to them, the 'iHany-languaged voice of the 
passions is the unknown tongue /)f St. Paul, requiring interpreta- 
tion ; they are indeed, ‘ righteous over much,’ yet wanting all 

* The fair humanities of old religion. ’ 

^Oh ! how many uncanonized martyrs there are in every-day dom- 
estic life, hourly warring both with tlie flesh and the spirit (and 
literally taking up their cross daily) ; and this must ever be the 
ease as h)ng as men co,ptinue to enforce the laws of God gram- 
matically, thereby assuming af wide difference between the mascufine 
rLtnd feminine, which is no where ft) be found in the text ! ‘ C’est 
une triste metiei^ quC celle dc fcmpie,’ says the French proverb, 
}nd it says truly. In Society, tae worst conductQd women gene- 
rally fare the best, beoauSe their provocations to misconduct are 
often mos|* humanely and ciftijritably allowed; wdiile the really 
virlftbus almost^nvanifilJly find coolne^^ and insensibility, or want 
of temptation, the only merits awarded to them. But it is in Eng- ' 
land alone, that there is n dark •and Jesuitical hypocrisy in the * 
systeinaticilly miju^ cqnduct of men towards women; and those . 
gentlemen mio ^writji the dost liberty lachrymosely about 
the errors of female educatioti, wdiich tends to stultUy their intellect, 
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waiy their judgment, ^A^eakcn the moral tone of their natures, and 
in every \vtiy unfit them to be the friends and con){)^ions of men, 
are the very first practically to laboui* for this state of things, which 
they effect to depreca^c.^ As most husbands appear to think" that 
if their wives nave a seconc^idca, the wSrld cannot be large cnoiij;:h 
for them both, any more than two suns can ^diine * in one lic^ is- ^ 
phere. But the manner o^evincing this opinion is even more 
offensive* than the opinion itself^ as they never cease to ‘afliche’ ihb 
veto that woman have no right even to mental free-will, and arc as 
much surprised their daring to express an opinion different to 
that they have been commanded to entertain, as if flic ground on 
which they walked w^erc suddenl}^ to exclaim, ‘Don’t trample on 
me so hardly!’ Then come the exparte judgments of l ow far 
things ought to annoy or please others — a matter perfectly impossi- 
ble to be dccidec^ upon, but by self; so true is the assertion of 
Epictetus, ‘ that men are more tormented by the opinion of things 
than by the things themselvcB.’ t 

To those who require tn print the extremes of virtue and vice, 
which are not in human nature, I repeat that these volumes can 
have little attraction ; but to such as are aware' that our nature. 


he was i. e more th?in five years old,^ and his mother bfi^fore he 
was twenty, Augustus ]VJ[owbray was the spoilefl child of nature 
and fortune ; consequently, at the age of eight-and-twenty (the ' 
period when this history cyuninences),* he had begun to consider' 
mankind as divided into two" great classes — the boreing and the 
bored ; the first being formed bf* those who write and talk, and the 
latter by those who read and listen, ‘ blase sur tout.’ His creed 
was taken from that pithy line in the ‘ Rejected Adresscs,’ which 
asserts that ‘ nought is every thing, and every thing is nought,’ 
This truth, which he felt every moment of his life, strange to say, 
only impelled him the more violently to be eternally in search of ' 
something: the unknown future was jJways to him ^that blest 
C^aan that should come at last,’ and locomotion he deemed the 
only method by which it could *1)0 attaine^i ‘ 

To Italy once more tlieij lie detormingd. to^w^ejid his way, in 
his Sisyphus task ofj toiling afte/ hap^ine^. As a burnt chifd 
dreads the fire, so most persons dread a story, the scencf of which 
is laid abroad, as the 5 ^ almost iftTariably find therrt»elves, like 
Mai*ius amid the ruins ofoCarthage, overvAelm?(^ with ' towers, 
turrets, temples, statues, .palace?, prison^ aqueducts, and fountains; 
but in these pages they will *have nothing of jhis sort either to 
fear or to hope; and let those who are jaot^^ready '' sated with 
descriptions pf ‘ the^yeet l^outlV re^Mrs. Sijtarke, believe Childc 
Harold, and dream of Corinne^ 
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Horace Walpole complains of having Mived post’ all his life: 
poor man — that was nothing ! Mowbray had lived ^teain I and 
conse(iiiacntily had had no time to like, much less to love, any 
thing ; yet there was a sin3ilarity in their ^te 3 . Horace had one 
happy niomer^, which hey describes by ^ying ^ Tatiton’ (the dog 
Du Dpfand sent hiii*i.) ‘Taifton and I jumped into abed 
as Qot as an 
jumped into 

axlctroc and uP|der-s})rings could make it, and found himself on his 
road to Italy for the fourth time, literally in search of a pursuit ! 

‘ In England,’ said he, ^ there is no openiiTg. Love is like «, 
every thing else in our nation of shopkeepers, wholly com- 1 
incrciaj^n politics : one is a mere Dogberry, eternally looking back ; 
upon all the political Shakspeares who have stolen one’s best ideas 
(alias speeches); and as for society, one is tired of stalking from 
room to room, night after night, like a resuscitated' 


1 iJfpiana sent nnn. ; - i aiiton ana i jumpea into a oea 
oven.’ ^ow Mowbray’s^liappy moment was, when he 
a^britsfchka with his friend Saville, as cjisy as Collinge’s 


‘ * Sir Plume, of ^mbci* snuff-box justly vain, 

And tlie nice conduct of k dandied cane.’ * 

In short, in England one has the ^ far niente,’ without the ^ dolce 
and it was of thcw latter he w^ent in quest, in the very worst stage 
of our national malady, ‘ demophobia.’ From Paris to Geneva, 
the travellers contrived to sleep nearfy the whole waV ; thus pru- 
dently providing against tlm ti^^ie when mosquitos ana o<^ber Itali- 
an miseries would ^ lAurdcr sleep,’ They Jiad slept ^ rqngh a 
most splendid and terrific storm in the Jura Mountains, when they 
were disagreeably awakened by a sudden Stoppage, and the audible 
^ sacres’ of tlieir scapin of ,a courier, Imigi Andare. ' Canaille que 
vous etes,’ cried the indignant Colossus of Roads, ‘ Jc parlcrais 
inoi meme a monseigneur, et dayae, vous avez beau parler, qu’est 
ce que 9a me fait inoi, si monsoigneur etait Ic pape il nc pourrait 
*pas faire dcs chevaux J’esperc ?’ 

The cause of this dilemma was, that Prince Borghese having 
taken up twenty horses, there was nonc^eft for them; but Andare, 
nothing daunted, after first casting a mingled look of vengeance 
and contempt on the phlegmatic Maitrc do Poste (who stood 
philosopJfically looking oh, • with a hand in each pocket), ap- 
^^AToached the prince’s carriage, cap in hand, and so eloquently 
represented to him the propriety of sparing his master one horse 
ftknn each of his^ highUess’s ci^iagcS, that, ^ with a bow to them, 
and a bene-bene to Irtip, ^he triumphant Eiiigi, with one hand, 
pointed tQ^have the horses te^en ott^ while he shook the other 
menacingly doubled^ at* the Maitre de Poste. Then ensued a 
vitupcr4itive pAtois, long ^nd lou 4 between these worthies, that 
echoed above thi^ thundej through the , mountains. ^ What the 
deuce do they sa^^ ?’ asked Saville. . , 

^ Why,’ saiiil Mowbray, tj^kiiig upon-Jjim the office of interpreter, 
. ^ thegre are some tlirfeats about eternal disgratre, aii^ throat-cutting, 
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but whether yours, i^inc, Andore s, or the Maitre <?e Postes, is to 
be the victimized thorax, I ca^mot take upon me precisely to say.’ 

‘ Down, Prince ! down, sii^i" said • Mowbray to * a Jnrge black 
bloodhound, who, for Che purpose of better barking at the oratori- 
cal Maitre de Postes, had just leapt up tried to ^insinuate him- 
self as Bodkin between the two friends. ^ 

How I do pity dogs condemned to travel, especially large oi?es, 
like the ‘ Black* Prince’ in question ! Poor tiling, they seem, 
with their drooping ears, melancholy eyes, and craTiij^ed paws, to 
go a step beyond Madame de Stael in their e^ytimatiOn of loco- 
motive delights, ^nd think that travelling is not ^ Ic plus Iriste 
de tons Ics plaisirs,’ but ^ lo plus triste de toutes les pcincs.’ '^I'he 
gentleman in the nimble having condescendingly unitc»4^^ their 
etforts with those of Andare, the five contributed horses were soon 
put to, and our travellers once more ^ on route.’ Perhaps it would 
have been difficult to have brought together two more opposite 
characters in effect than Mowbrav and Saville, thoimh their 
elementary qualities were ftiiich the same, l^lic only difference 
consisted in the former having great enthusiasm of character, the 
latter great enthusiasm of manner. Saville could not descant 
upon a tree, a picture, or a cloud, without speaking as if his whole 
being were wrapped up in his sfubject ; while Mowbray, on the con- 
trary, who was capable of feeling the effects of each much more 
deeply, would converse lightly^ nay, jilmost coldly and critically, 
about them. Saville would write the most passi{jnate love-letters, 
but the chivalric romance of Mowbray’s nature could make sacrifices 
which Saville could not even comprelicnd ; yet were they both 
generous — both highminded — both clever. Hence the cement 
of their friendship ; for it is a caistake, and an egregious one, to 
suppose that we like our opposites. We do not like our oppo- 
site — how should wc ? Since sympathy is the great tie be- 
tween all human beings, as is usual with superficial observers, 
who generally contrive td mistake the effect for the cause, this 
popular fallacy has grown into a proverb. The truth is, wc all 
like different results produced from the same sources! just as 
the world is fertilized by differently * directed rills, that all flow 
from one parent stream: but ever heard of a generous and 
liberal nature feeling a strong affection'^for a miseny and sordid 
one? though a perfSon who wa^ merely *constitution ally lavish, 
would feel not only affection, but th^ greatest admiration for 
a person who might in their pemmal expenditure appeaf par- 
simonious, in order to have in reality th^. power of grath^mg 
a generosity founded on principle. Witj[, indeed, mfght Icre their 
feflow wits the better, were their fieli of action not t^lways to be 
the same. Still, in order to appreciate wit, a person must himself 
possess it. Who woujfl fare be ^ Volt^iire, if all the world were to 
be ^ des Peres Adam/ urpheus being the only ^personage on record, • 
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who had the ciiviable power of charming brut.es ? What do persons 
mean by an agreeable companion? Certainly not one who- monopo- 
lizes tho wtiolc conversation, but ao certainly one who can con- 
verse. And what does a b^ave person despise so much as a cow- 
ard? An ill-tempered pvrson may indeed like, ^par preference, 

£f good- tern per/;!! on.e, who bears and bears with him ; but did 
thi§ goodness of temper merely prt^eed from an apathetic cold- 
ness, which rrOthing could move, the odds are, they would detest 
them, and woiiJd rather they met on equal terms in single combat, 
twenty times a day. For one great, proof of sympathy being the 
electric conductor of human affections, look al the members of 
all professions, and their standard of greatness is measured by 
what themselves pursue. A music-master will talk with tears 
ill his eyes of Mozart or Rossini, am! exclaim, ‘ those, indeed, arc 
truly great men !’ Talleyrand (if he could feel) would have felt the 
same towards Machiavelli. Madame Michaud “no doubt places 
Taglioni somewhere in the calendar between 8t. Catherine’ and 
Santa Teresa; and I’ll venture to asscr/ that no rigid governess 
passed the grand climacteric, bent upon teazing her pupils to 
skeletons, and therefore piquing herself upon her inflexible jus- 
tice, but worships the name of Aristides, and never looks upon 
a shell without a shudder of indignation. So much for the theo- 
ry of people liking their opporftes ! 

1 only know one instance in which this is the case, and I believe / 
it is by lio means ^n uncommon one : I allude to the weakness of 
ugly men generally prefering handsome women to their own soft- 
ened imaged. The great reason why men have no symjiathy with 
Tvomen is, that the essential selfishness of their own natures pre- 
vents their comprehending the <anti-selfishness of the other sex; 
and while they arc eternally demanding as* their right, sympathy 
*froiTi them — even lor their vices — they laugh at many of their 
feelings, merely because they cannot understand them : in short, 
That excellent proverb, ‘ Love me, love 'my dog,’ is the alpha and 
omega of the doctrine of sympathy. 

Idttle worth mentioning occuiTed to the travellers, till they 
reached ’The watchmaking city of Geneva; for it is useless to tell 
^of the bad supper they got at Gcnlis (almost as bad as the senti- 
ment and morality of it^ namesake, the quack comtesse), or of 
t<Jic good wine 'they got ’at MortV;. Weary ai^d cold, they entered 
Geneva of a fine September morning — before Mont Blanc had 
thrown oftM^cr ‘ misty shroud,’ Monta Rosa blushed into light — 
toc^^epy to heed ^vehtlic legendary murmering of the gentle 
lake, o?i the ‘ blue rushing of the^ arrowy Rhone ;’ turned away 
from every inn v^thin trj^at most’ dirty and unbeautious town ; 
and drivcR^ by nVccssity in the shape of two faded and ill- temper- 
ed postilliore, they at length rcache^}^ Secheron, and soon found 
theij^sclves in two bf Monsieur de Jeans^ most ^clcan and com- 
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fortable ))cds ; not tluiiking of the ])ast, and not dfcaming of the 
future. 


C1I^,PTER II. 


F/en !\s ihe ten<lcri\ess that hour instils, 

When siinimcr’s day declines alon^ the hills ; 

So fet^ls the fulness of the heart and eyes, 

When all of genius that can perisli — dies. 

Loiiu UiriioN’s Monody on Che death of Sheridan, 

And is there then no oaithly place, 

Wheie we may rest in dream Elysian, 

^Vithout some curst, round Fiiiglisli facti 
l*o^iping up near to break the vision ^ 

Moo WE - 

It was a])out four oV’lcfck,^ r. m.,' when Mowbray from lii.s 
bedroom wdndoAVs, espied Savillc in deep corif(>rencc at the end 
of the garden with the triton of the lake, who was ])usily 
unmooring the boat, and pointing to the opposite shore. He 
put on his hat, and soon stood beside liim. 

^ My dear fellow,’ said he, ‘ I supp)so you are going over to Lord 
Byron’s house, and Tis I perceive yoy are getting up a sensation, 
I Avill promise not to interrupt you — only let me with yon.’ 

Saville laughed, and they sprang into the boat together : by 
mutual consent they seemed to drink in ‘the (piict beauty of thp 
scene, for neither of them spoke till they reached the other side ; 
when, from the confused directions of tlie boy who had row^d 
them, it seemed doubtful whether, at the end of their ramble, they 
should find themselves at Shelley’s or Lord Byron’s House. 

However, trusting to their stars, and preceded by Prince, they 
began ascending the steep narrow lane that leads into the little 
village; they at length got to the wilderness of vineyards that bursts 
upon one, previous* to the turn which leads to the house — that 
house which seems almost emblematic of the fortunes of its once- 
gifted tenant — all that relates t(f its domestic and homeward state, 
so chill and desolate. — Tlie rusty iron gates — the grass grown court 
— the dried up fountjj>in — the^ two l6af-less tress, and' the long echo- 
ing and melancholy-sounding bell; thife is tho home side of the 
house only seen by the 'few! t'' ' 

The very air feels chill and looks dark, wh’le th*c side nejfc'llie 
lake is embosomed in fertile terraces the house "itself sf^anding 
. upon an eminence, as if marked out as a focus for the gaze of the 
wide world of beauty it looks down upon, while an etcrhal sunlight 
seems to throw a halp^^nd g^d info brightness every ftiing in and 
around it. 
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The present owner, an Jiingiish gcntleman.ot the name of Willis, 
though at home^ very obligingly permitted the friends -to go over 
it. Omth# left hand side of the hall is a little study opening on a 
terrace, where the poet usedfto write, andfr^m ^vhich Lake Lcmen 
looks its best further on«s a large and comfortable drawing-room, 
which has two ^ifferjnt views? of the laTce ; outside this room, in the 
ceijtre of the hall, is a staircase, whieti leads to the bedrooms, which 
are divided b;^ a liftlc gallery, lined with pictures, of ratlier old por- 
traits, «ome of%them curious enough. On the right of this gallery 
is the room LordCyron used to sleep in, vvith jts little tent-bed, 
and its one window looking out upon the vineyards and the lake; 
in one corner of this room stands an old walnut-tree escrutoire, on 
two ot' jlie drawers of which, written on white paper, in his own 
hand, are the following labels — ‘ Bulls’ — Lady Byron’s Letters.’ 

‘ Now, really,’ said Mowbray, ‘ though one is apt to laugh at 
people who run miles to look on those who have seen ^ Sir Walter’s 
head, I^ord Byron's hat,’ and gll that sort of thing ; yet I confess, 
that I cannot look round this little •ro(finji and and upon these spots 
of ink, which I dare say he dashed impatiently out of his pen, as 
he put ^ the letters’ into the drawer, without a weakness, that brings 
my heart into my eyes, for one feels a part of one’s^ owm being 
annihilated, when one thinks that af mighty spirit has passed from 
the earth for ever, while suCh ii'ail memorials of it as these remain 


long aftfr to remind ni of i^!’ • 

‘ This from yo% Mowbray, of all people in the world ! Why, 
I did not know you were such an enthusiastic admirer of Lord 
Byron’s.’ • 

‘ Of the man, perhaps not — but of the genius yes; though I am 
not sure he was worse than his pc^rs in that respect. I have long 
had a pet theory concerning aiitliors ; I doubt very much if the , 
*outside of a beautiful face is more didbrent from the bone and} 


arteries that compose it wdthin, than are books from their authors ; 
indeed, so strongly am I imbued with this idea, that I sometimes ! 
fancy Dr. Jolinson must have been in reality an atheist, and Tom 
Paine a fanatic !’ ^ • 

Just al this moment. Prince, who was sitting in the middle of 
the room, with his ears erect, blinking his eyes at a sunbeam, 
crouched his hcac^ for a moment, and then lifting up his face, gave 
tfiree of those slirill, merancholymowls, with which dog ssometimes 
startle the superstitious. What could it be ? Was it the shade of 
Byrotf, likip» that of Theseus ^ JMarathofi, which had past and 
® srflb^ without d blo'Wk’ ? ’The poor animal seemed evidently uncom- 
fortable^and w^alking to thp door, scratched and listened at it, till 
his master l^t him #ut. They cast 'one long, lingering look’ at the 
little deserted chapiber, and descended once more into the grass- 
grown court.* T^hcy^ had scarcely dr^lvn tl|e/ rusty iron gate after 
thc^l^ albeit in no merry mood^when, lo ! puffing tnd panting up 
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the lane, one of those ubiquitous rubicund Anglo visions burst upon 
them, wliioli let no way-worn traveller in a foreign land hope to 
escape. It was no less a personage than one of then* outlawed 
compatriots, JMajoi' Nonplus, taking his appetitenal walk before din- 
ner, and looking, in his fed Belcher cravat, Flammingo face, and, 
scarlet waistcoat, for all fiie world 'like an ambui-iting carbuncle 
trying to extinguish the settiVig sun. 

Major Nonplus was one of those clever managing mortals, who, 
with little money or credit, alwa^^s contrived tok?ep nior3 carri- 
ages horses, and houses, than any one else : he was also one of 
those innumerabfe ‘ best-natured creatures in the world,’ always 
bent upon making every body comfortable^ and therefore succeeding 
in making every body miserable. Had a dowager manoe;wred so 
as her daughicr should sit next a duke’s elder son, or a snobbish 
‘ millionaire’ of a county member at dinner, Major Nonplus in- 
stantly started uf and divided them on the gallant and facetious 
plea, that he could Inot possibly sit next to Mrs. Nonplus, (to 
whose tender mercies he bad l^en purposely consigned.) Was he 
admitted to a morning visit by some Johnny Raw of a footman, 
(for in all houses were he had appeared twice, a preventive por- 
ter was stationed, who knew him to be contraband), and saw* 
two friends confidentially conversing, he invariably out-stayed 
the first comer, thinking that the iiost* or hostess would enjoy an 
agreeable ^ tete-a-tete^ with /im, ‘ when the ebast was clear Did he 
encounter two lovers in a shady walk, ho instantly joined them, 
‘ fearing the young people might be dull.’ Did the mother of five 
‘ pelican daughters’ (all unmarried) happen to observ^e with a 
sigh, that she had never been at Clifton but once, when her young- 
est darling Jemima had the scarlet fever, the major instantly ob- 
served, with that chronological memory so dreadfully prevalent 
among common people — 

‘ Ah, I perfectly remember it was there I first had the pleasure 
of meeting you : let me see — that was in the autumn of ninety- 
eight, and Miss Jemima was then a little urchin of four or five 
years old, and a remarkably clever, forward little thing she was 
too ; any one would have taken her for seven or eight.* True, I 
assure you — I never flatter !’ 

Did he encounter an acquaintance ih a packet, whose wife 
some three years before mi^it hafe elope’d from him, the majbr 
would instantly, before the assembled® audience on the quarter- 
deck, grasp his hand, and calling^hiin by his namc^ ^issuit* him, 
though he had never written to him sirfee^oor 'Mrs. So-awd^so’s 
rnishapy that he most sincereky pitieeV him ! Did he v^ture to 
bet on a rubber, when congratulated jipon hii& good hick in win- 
ning by the person he had betted upon, he woutd reply with an 
amiable candour tha^^ baffler all ^desermtion : — ^ Myvdear fellow, 
I owe it all t(?you; I saw you revoke when your adversary’s 
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cjiicen was oiit, and then I knew the game must be yours, and so I 
lj)cttcd upon you,’ 

T Thd iimjor, thougli no Icfgician, was rich in proverbs, which he 
called to his assistance updti all occasions, %,nu one he practically 
illustrated in* his costiiin®, viz., that ‘familiarity breeds contempt;’ 

■ for which rc^i^son J:here was always* a species of Scotch divorce 
subsisting between his waistcoat iAxd trousers, and between the 
latter and liR Wellington boots ; though, to be ^ure, as ‘ coming 
even Is cast tliieir shadows before,’ in the shape of great rotundity 
of form, these garments had not altogether the merit of prescience 
in the respectful distance they kept from each* other. There was 
one very remarkable circumstance attending Major Nonplus, which 
was ,jiliat no one ever yet met him, that he had not either just 
come into a legacy of £70,000, ‘or just been defiauded out of a 
.similar sum: the former solved the enigma of a house in Park- 
lane, and a sUid at Melton, while the latter^as satisfactorily ac- 
counted for a cottage in tl)^ Tyrol. But whether the aforesaid 
£70,000 was among the fastioilaUle arrivals or departures 
in the major’s fate, it made little difference in his hospitality, 
which, however, was always in the future tense ; and though sure 
of an invitation to his house, at which ever side of the channel 
the invited found himself, yet he eould only hail it, as the witches 
hailed JMacbeth on his •Thane of Cawdor-ship, ‘ that is to be,* 
Ainoqg his other delightful attributes, he Siemed to have realized 
Sir Boyle Roache’s idea of a bird, and to possess the power of 
being ‘ in two places at once for no sooner had A. left him, ‘ tak- 
ing tea and toast upon* the Avail of China,’ than B. would write 
word he had encountered him 

‘’Mid the blinks of Carolina.’ 

This ambulating lottery-office now advanced, looking as blank as 
the loss of £70,000 could make him; but extending two stumpy 
fingers of each hand to Saville and Mowbray, exclaimed, 

‘ Bless me ! delighted to see you. Ileard how that rascal Price 
llafton has behaved to me ? By George ! sir, done me out of 
£70,0(Jp ! — Obliged to ciit and run, — left pcTor Mrs. Nonplus buri- 
ed alive in the Tyrol (where, by the by, jmu mifst come and see 
us in the spring; not^now, for it’s damp, misty, and disagreeable), 
and I’ve just ^’omc Jo Geneya to see what’s going on. Things 
have come to a pretjy pass, when a man goes to .Geneva for news ; 
but when onc\ goes upon tick, can’t come to a better plfice, eh ? — 
ha: ha! < ha! Ah! beejn to itc Lord Byron’s house, I suppose? 
J^ything very about it ; saw the cabinet with the label about 

Lady*B.’s letters: — cuwous, isn't it? — Understand he used to talk 
about her ^oineJ:ifncs.’ • 

‘ IndeeS !’ said Saville and Mowbray, in a breath. ‘ What used 
he to say df b^jr?’ ^ 

"vOL. I. C 
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* Oh ? that he hoped they should never Kieet again. Interest- 
ing anecdote, isn’t it ? Thought it might please her to know 
that he sometimes spoke of her (’cause it showed that ke riiought 
of her), and was goinj^* to write and tlell her this little anecdote ; 
but, as Mrs. Nonplus justly observei^, jT3ople are ^iPodd^ and one 
never gets thanked for doing a good-natured tlpng ; rso I thought I' 
had better not.’ ^ 

^ I quite agreeVith you,’ said Mowbray, laughing. * ‘ I dare say 
she never would have had the gratitude to thank yG'u for sO'^rt^a^ 
a piece of Idndness? 

‘ Very likely not,’ said the innocent major. ^ Been to see Fer- 
ney yet ?’ 

^ No : Ave only came last night.’ 

‘ Oh ! well that’s all right. / can put you in the way of these 
things, you see : — hire a ‘ char-a-banc’ to-morrow — don’t go in 
your carriage — no body does it here (ahem ! for a very good rea- 
son.) I’d lend you one of mine, bu^ Mrs. Nonplus has got the 
chariot — tlie girls have taken*the»britschka, — and Tom — you know 
my son Tom — at school when you saw him — now a great strap- 

f iing fellow in the Rifles — well, Tom’s got the phaeton. So you see 
’rn reduced the marrotvhone stage. Fll go with you, and that 
wdll save you from that old bore* of a gardener, who says he re- 
members Rousseau — no, Voltaire, iifn’t*it? — and all that sort of 
thing; and I’ll explai%^a\my as lo72ff as ypu likb; besides, I suppose 
you’ve got Mrs. Starke ; for all the English abfoad are Starke 
mad — ha ! ha ! ha ! — not bad is it ?’ 

^ Wc arc going to Chamouni to-morniw, thank you,’ gasped 
Mowbray, trying to struggle with the boring adhesiveness of the 
major. 

‘ Oh ! well, any oth — ’ 

^ I fear,’ interrupted Saville, perceiving he was about to volun- 
teer his services to an any day period ; ‘ I fear w^e shall be late 
for dinner.’ 

‘ Bless me ! I hope not,’ said the major, pulling his warming- 
pan of a watch out of 'his gulf of a fob ; ‘ for I am engaged to dine 
wdth Signor Bartiloni, the owner of the pretty villa at the other 
side of the water.’ 

^ I am sorry to hear it,’ said Mowbray ; ^ for perhaps you wmuld 
have dined with iis,.’ t ^ ' 

^ Oh ! my dear fellow. I’d much rather do that, now you mention 
it. I can see Bartiloni hny day; b"ht you’re on the wing; so, if 
you’ll allow me, I’ll just row over and tell the m^mot to expect 1u^, 
and I’ll be with you in the twinkling of an eye ; but don’t wait a 
moment for me ! — and just mention my name, and tell Dcjcan to 
let you have some of that creaming Burgundy, of h'is, of the 
vintage of 21, — it’s tl^c^ righ* thing, 1 assure you ; and* his sherry 
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5s very fair ; but yoBk’ll find the Madeira better and I should 
advise you to stick to that^ 

And s# saying, the majov vanished, leaving tlie friends in perfect 
despair at this non-anticipited acceptance •of Uicir invitation. 

‘ I hope, ifiv dear Mnwly'ky, this will be a lesson to you never 
to trust to Major^ Nonplus’s being engaged twelve deep ; for you 
sje liis friendship for you is such, that he is ready to jilt any one 
for the pleasfire oi your society.’ * 

Mowbray Imujhed ; and on reaching the boat, addressed some 
inquiries to the Doy, touching the unhappy Signor Bartiloni, whom 
they were about to deprive of the major’s company. The first in- 
formation they reaped wa^s, that he was at the time being in Paris, 
and vjas not expected home for a month ; at which they exchanged 
looks and smiles. On arriving at the inn, they found their guest 
domiciled before them, making the tour of a tub of ice, and equally 
dividing his attentions between three long-necked spinster-like- 
looking bottles and two of m§rc matronly dimensions. 

‘All! you see I’m to the miwutft thought it better to order 
the wine for you — save you trouble ; — besides. Dejean daren’t 
hum me — know every bin in his cellar ! Pray,’ continued the 
major, seating himself at the table, and arranging his napkin 
carefully around his chin, under the ^ surveillance’ of his ample 

white cravat, after the ‘fashion of his royal highness of , 

‘ pray^ire you aware that tjie De Cliffords ate at Milan?’ 

‘ liy tlicmselvtis?’ asked Saville hastily, ^ or — or — ,’ 

‘ Oh uo^ the whole party, — the Dow looking more grim than ever, 
^Lady De Clifford more* beautiful tjian ever, and Miss Neville — 
the ])rclty Fanny, more fascinating than ever.’ 

‘Fanny — Miss Neville, with •them ?’ said Saville, and his face 
ffiishcd to a deep crimson. 

‘ Why, God bless me !’ said the major, ‘ that fire is too much for 
^ you : change places with me, my dear fellow ; I’m an old soldier 
— can stand fire, you know — ha ! ha ! *lia !’ 

‘ Ts not Lord De Clifford rather an odd person ?’ asked 
JNIowbray, intuitively pijying his poor frieml in the gauche fangs 
of the major. 

‘ Oh, monstrous odd : he had been puzzling his brain upon a 
calculating inaqjiine ^Raving his amiable mother, I suppose, for a 
•model), when, lo ! just as he ^had Acarly cpmpjctcd it, out comes 
Mr. Babbage’s, and obliges him to relinquish the science of num- 
bers^for tiie art of tormenting, which he has practised upon jioor 
IJSciiy De Clifford e«cr*since. And when a man forms the laudable 
project of worrying his wife, he cannot have a more able coadjutor 
than a motjier-in-iaw of the dowager’s calibre: do j^ou think he can, 
Mowbray? — ha\ha! ha! And I don’t know how it is, poor dear Fan- 
ny, used to%nate all sorts ^f fun,<Hitdf her Jioinpous brother-in-law, 
and his lugubrious dam, is quite changed or late. # There is no fun 
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now left at all in her,; they say she had a love affair last year, that 
all went wrong, and that she’s never been right since ; but I don’t 
believe it, for she looks as pretty as ever ; and young ladies in love 
ought, according to the most approveOc rules, always to look ill 
and miserable. And then poor Lady D^/ Clitford, too — they say 
she is perfectly wretched ; but I don’t believe that mthevy for she 
looks so happy, and alvays seems the gayest person in a room. 
But there is no understanding women, they have such a con- 
founded way of concealing their feelings. I recollecO hearing* that 
when the report came that I was killed at Waterloo, Mrs. Nonplus 
was at a ball, and they say she heard the heart-rending intelligence 
with as much composure as if her carriage had been aiiTiounccd. 
Wonderftil, isn’t it ? Now,’ pon my soul, that’s true — can hardly 
believe it, can you? But Mrs. Nonplus is a woman of an uncom- 
mon strong mind!’ 

INIowbray laughed outright, and then exclaimed in a mock 
heroic tone — 


‘ riinitus, unmovt^f, heard^iow liis Portia foil — 
Had Jack’s wife died, heM have believed as well,’ 


% 

‘ Ah, Brutus — yes, I understand — Roman virtue, and all that 
sort of thing. ,But Mrs. N. ?s quite Roman, I assure you — Roman 
nose — very fond of Roman punch, and mends broken china with 
Roman cement, which shows she ln!s if in her, you know ; but 
Lord bless me ! this hermitage is cpiite sjunpaihetic, for while, I am 
growing warm about my wife, it is becoming equally so. Better 
ring for another bottle, my dear fellow.’ 

The rosy god at length subdued the major into silence, and with 
the assistance of two waiters, he was conveyed up stairs to bed, 
hiccupping out peremptory orders lO be called in time to accom- 
pany his friends to Ferney in the morning. 

^ I wish to Heaven,’ said Savillc, throwing up the window, and 
drawing his chair to it as soon as the major had been removed, 

‘ I wish to Heaven I were like you, Mowbray !’ 


^ A propos dc (pioi, mon cher ?’ 

‘ Why, d propos to your being like ihe^man Prometheus made, 
and having no relations, at least none that have tlic power oi’ advis- 


ing, tormenting, and preventing you on all occasions.’ 

‘ And so I am to be envied,’ said Mowbray, laughing, ^ for being 
‘ lord of myself, that iKjritagc of wot.’ I can assure you that indc- ' 
pendent isolation is by no means the happy state you be-fathcr- 
ed and be-unclcd young gentlemen may imagine it. I often wish 
I had a miserly father, a fidgety mother, or even an old maififh 
aunt, who doled me out her money a la Sliylock, taking at kast a 
pound of flesh for every one of gold, and •mortgaging my time and 
patience by her exigence Qvery hour in the day, provided '1 had but 
any human being to wh^h I Ayent, and when J dame. You 
know how I have rlaved to try and fall in love, but in vain — I hsivc 
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had so many rivals in\ny horses, houses, carriages, and estates, 
that I have felt jealous of myself, to say nothing of not being 
particiilai^ addicted to yoimg ladies in sujh a profound state of 
moral and intellectual iniroepneo, that,t]jp former renders them 
quite unable fo, form a firelStrcncc fpr one man above another, 
except througlf the •nedium of a rent-roll or the red-book, while the 
latter leaves ^ein j;)crfectly ignorant of the marked distinction na- 
ture has made between turnips and carrots !’ 

^ Yes, but oil the other hand, how delightful when one does 
chance to meet a young lady, Mowbray, who do#s know the differ- 
ence between carrots and turnips, and who would venture to ex- 
plore the perilous sea of marriage, without either the chart of the 
red-book, or the compass of a rent-roll — to have an uncle, from 
whom one ^expects every thing’ and hopes nothing, at one side ob- 
jecting, a father at the other forbidding, and a wiiolc tribe of aunts 
prophccying and preaching you into an atrophy.’ 

^ In short, this being interpreted, nycans that Mr. Harry Savillc, 
a young gentleman who is to hate thfi reversion of £10,000 a 
year, is extremely ill used by his relations, in not being unmolest- 
edly allowed to marry iliss Fanny Neville, a young lady wdth — 
the reversion of nothing.’ • 

‘ Well, Mowbray, they are at Mifan, so pray wait till you sec her 
before you laugh at me ; not tffat I ever expect any syinpathy from 
such aik adamantme personi^e as you, who, T.)ey()n(l a Figmalion 
])assi()n for a statue, or a flirtation with a Dominecliino, know no- 
thing of ^ 1^’ctoffe de la nature que riniagination a brodee.’ 

, ‘ Thank you,’ said Mo\^bray, laughing, as he lit liis hand- candle, 
‘ 1 shall take your ((notation from Voltaire as a hint to go to bed, 
that we may be up in time to-morrow to see Ferney before we es- 
^cape from Geneva and Nonplus.’ 

The next morning a brilliant sun lit the two friend on their w’ay 
to Ferney. The vexation of spirit o(;casioncd by the roughness 
of the road, had an adequate ‘ pendant’ in the vanity — the 
egregious, the small, the paltry vanity that meets the visitor 
in ever}^ turn of that far-famed spot. After driving through 
the very shabby entrance, you find yourself in a small hall, 
wherein is a large picture, designed by Voltaire himself, and 
executed by somc^ wretcjied Swijs Di(;k Tin to of that era. In the 
foreground stands tin; poet brandishing the Ilenriade, which he is 
prcseijting to Apollo, who, nevertheless, appears to look on it with 
much the ^me expression wiA Avhich a parish overseer rejects a 
pctitifJn for an addifional eighteen-pence a week. In the back- 
ground Ife the Temple of Memory, "towards which Fame appears 
posting witlif a gopci* substaittial pair of wings, at the rate of seven 
miles an hour. TJhc Muses and Graces (who are evidently incog.), 
surround VoSair^, arvd heap off* hi« bus? to tJlo Temple of Memory, 
while? his own thoughts, viz., tly heroes and heroines of the Hen- 
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riadc, arc standing astonished at his wonderftil talents. The authors 
who wrote against him are falling into the infernal regions ; while 
Envy and her progeny ^are expiring at his feet ; and, in ‘brdbr that 
nothing may be lost, XJalas and his lamily are also dragged into 
this modest tableau, leaving this foci'ts of egoljsiti and vanity, 
the rest of the house presents in detail these t\wj gr€«at elements of 
its quondam owner ; the drawing-room being ornamented with- a 
bust of Voltaire ; in his bed-room are portraits ot liis friends, Frede- 
rick the Great of Prussia, Le Kaiii, Catherine the Second of 
Russia, Madame de Clnistelct — then again comes a jjortrait of 
Voltaire, flanked by one of ^[ilton and Sir Istiac Newton. There 
is also the vase that contained his heart, before its removal to Paris, 
upon which is an inscription that could not have been more modest 
had he written it himself : . 

‘ Vou esprit cst par tout^ ct inon coMir cst ioi.’ 

The whole house reminds one of the anecdote of his sending a 
bunch of violets to Madame de Chasteiet, when she expected at least 
an ^ aiirrcltc’ of diamonds, ilow the truth of her answer strikes oiu? : 
^ Mon ami laissez ces niaiscries, tii nVtiez pas fait pour etre nalinvl ; 
tu es audessus de cola I’ At every turn vou are presented with 
copies of verges in praise of \ pltaire, which you may buy for live 
francs; and the old gardener, who still rcinemhers him, while lie 
presents you with on,e of the most claborali,' of these eiilogiums, 
at the same time informs you that he had the most dreadful temper 
that ever was, and tliat they were all terrihly afraid of him. (.\‘r- 
tainlv, the Frcneli have more sentiment and less feelinjr than any 
people in the world ; — had Tullia been a French woman, slic miglit 
equally have driven over the dead body of her father ; but then, 
what an elegy she would have written upon the event! and witii 
what tears would she have read it out toasym]>athizing and admir- 
ing audience ! 

Just as they w'cre about to get into the carriage, the aforesaid 
old gardener in(|uirc(l if they had seen Voltaire’s nightcap. 

^ Oui, OLii,’ said AJowhray laughing, ^ j’ai tout vu.’ 

* J’fli vu U; soleil et la liinc ‘ 

Qui laisoii-nt cics (ii'icoui'B cn Pair, 

* ,I’ai vu Ic terriblff Neptune 

Sortir tout fribe de la nwr !’ 


‘Diable! mats monsieur aTjcautfoup vii,*^ said the old man. Ins 
hair standing on end as he bowed tbcrnrinto'the carriage. 

From Fenicy they proceeded <o Coppet. Poor Madaiiie de 
Stacl! in a fit of monomania she talks of thoj ‘moral air of^Eog- 
laiid !’ but there really is a moral atmosphere and wcll-rijgulatcd 
look about Coppet, at least compared, to J‘'er5tc^\ At all events 
it has a ‘ soignee’ English appearance, which always gives one a 
good opinion of th^ , owner of , a continental house, when one 
has been surfty«tcd with dirt, dis9rdcr, and the fine arts. After 
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'driving through a lon^ straight, ugly gravel-walk road, the nice 
old liousc, with its four round, quaint-looking towers, grouped 
like old fd^hioned scnlrj^-bq^es, appears ; tl|e hall is not particu- 
larly good, but the staireasCi is broad end handsome ; — opposite 
the hall-door IS jthe library*— a/n ice long room with pillars, and old- 
fasjiioried wire*l:jool<«:ascs lined with green silk. The windows look 
oirt upon a pjjjtty garden, bounded l)y the lake: at* the upper end 
of the library is a large tapestried bedchamber, formerly occupied 
by Madame ll^c^micr. At the lower, a door opening into the 
^ salle a manger over the cliimnej^-piece in fhe library is a full 
length portrait of Ncckar, on the right of whieli is another of 
jNEadainc Neckar, and on the left one of William Schletrcl — it is a 
heavy, 'stii[)i(l face. There is with all an egare look about it, just 
the sort of astonishment his features must have expressed, when he 
found that he had ins])ir('d love in such a womaiS as Madame de 
Staid ; while the look of tli ought the painter has endeavoured to 
huoad into his Ihee, only inaktfs him j^p^jear to he in the act of 
racking his brains fur inistatcinents^for her ^ (lennanv.’ Upstairs, 
the rooms are large and goo<l, and accurately clean, witli such a 
(le<*i(led air of English comfort about them, that one wonders how 
it ever was got through ‘ the ctfa/onis^ Next to Madanie dc Stack’s 
bedroom, is the dressing-rovm ^he used to write in of a morning; 
the chair, the table, thg inkstand, just as she [eft it, the windows 
looking^out upoij the lake, •and Clarens — beautiful Clarens in the 
distance ! 

* Ah, said Saville, sittinix down In the chair and throwing open 
tbe window, ^ it is evidently here that she must have first dreamed 
• Uorinne,’ however she may liave realized it in Jtalv.’ 

‘Yes,’ lauglied ^Mowbray, ‘and William Sclilt'gel(/vWe the picture) 
puist have been the original of |liat leaden lover, Lord Nelville.’ 

‘ Oil, you sacrilegious dog ! to speak so profanely of any of the 
jvrsonages mentioned in that rubric of love.’ 

‘ ‘ Peecavi,' ’ said Mowbray ; ‘ but recollect, that though i/ou are 
no doulit bv this time lit for canonization, / am. not vet even a con- 
vert to tl^t' true faith ; but ae you seem inclined to spend the rest 
of your life iu that chair, dreamiqg of your Corinne. or perhaps 
in the hope of becoming Uispired, I must leave you, as I want to 
sej the rest of tlicdionsc^ ^ * 

Saville followed slowjy 014; in the drawing-roonl was Gerard’s 
jiicture^ of Madame dc Stael ; turban ^uid attitude evidently 
afte^tho inifthier of Doniinechino’s Sibyl in the Capitol, but .oh ! 
what a ditferene^ in tht face ! though the*cyej5 are certainly remark- 
ably fine* and there is as* much beauty in the countenance as 
expression cap give ^hen it [)lays the rebel, and sets features total- 
ly at defiance.^ • ^ ^ 

* I could have been in love Vith that woman! too,’ ^id Mowbray, 
in answer to his own thousrhts a»he looked with folaed arms car- 
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nestly at the picture; * What splendid eyes^: and what exquisitely 
beauUful arms ! — I always admired beautiful arms— r-onc sees them 
so seldom.’ *' <» ^ 

‘ This could not be said of hers,’ sjaiu Savillc, laughing ; ^ for as 
tradition hath it, she displayed them all occasions; and even 
with j)ostcrity she appears determined (forgk^e thtt pun) to carry 
it ^vi ct arniis,’-T-but that eternal palm-branch in her Ijand, I wonder 
why she should retain that, even in her picture.^ 

‘ Because, in her generation, she yielded the paliti to none ; and 
now. Master Harry, you have pun for pun. But what a sweet, 
gentle, feminine picture that is of the Duchess de Broglie ! the 
W’ord lovely seems made on purpose to be applied to it.’ 

It is indeed very lovely,’ said Saville, ‘ and I dare say she was 
the original of Lucille, there is something very English in the 
whole contour.’ 

^ Now as you love me, Hal, never undertake to praise me, if 
you laud after that fashion^ Englitih-looking ! that is an epithet 
which never can be eulogistic* except as applied to boards, beds, 
beefsteaks, and bottled porter ; but to apply it to the gentler sex ; 
— Harry, Harry, it is the last, the very last insult which injury 
shoidd prov6ke a man to ofier to a woman. What think you they 
keep French abigails for, ernjJloy Frepch milliners, adopt French 
mortals, and endure ^s many privations an([ abominations in con- 
tinental tours, as a retreating army iiiMii Egyptian campaign, if it 
is to be called English-looking at last ! ^ Go to and mend thy 
manners.’ 

On each side of the mantelpiece were miniatures, into one pf 
which poor Monsieur Rocard had slunk ; into the other Monsieur 
Auguste, with a great deal of French beauty about him (that is 
to say, ‘ coiffee a la coup de vent,^ and that sort of half iVgainem- 
non, half Antinous look, which all the Monsieur Augustes possess 
— that have ever been, on that ever will be transmitted to posterity, 
through the medium of ivory or canvas. Out of the drawing- 
room is a very nice, comfortable billiard-room, with busts round 
it, and though the house had not been* inhabited for sornf time, it 
had a peculiarly inhabited look. 

^ Coppet !’ said Mowbray, as they descended the stairs, ^thy 
mistress is no more — thci\ why Most thqu scen«i so cheerful, since 
thou ^ ne’er will look upon her like agqin ?’ 

That night the frie^ids slept at^ Mcllerie ; to their sham^ be it 
confessed, they thought not once of Je^in Jaques, offi*‘’even of his 
certain ague Julie, and St; Preux, till the Hostess ^announeSJf' that 
no trout could be got for supper. ^ 

Comment iln’y a pas de truite ! McllCrie ?” cried Saville, 
and then slapping his forehead like a despairing lover, exclaimed, 
‘ ‘ L’eau est profond<^ La laoerr est cstarpec* et je sms au desespoir, 
parcequ’il n’y a pas de truite pouale souper! mais comme ^toutes 
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mes esperaiices soJk de truites pour aujourd’liui, je les aurez j)our 
le dejeuner deinain. 

* I think!* -said Mowbray, laughing at this rhapsody, and still 
more* at the landlady’s astounded aifd Andare’s horrified 

one, at thij profane q^ot^ion fiom the Heloise — ‘ I think you 
had better go* to bed, or els<e you wUl pun yourself Into a fever.’ 

‘ Or sup Yuli <ff horrors if I remain,’ said Saville, as he glanced 
at the first i^otifee,’ a nondescript-looking bird, very like a roasted 
gondola ingulfed in a sea of ‘ beurre noir.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


A fjiil cctte belle maison et ces vastcs 
Champs ^ demandait le roi eu baissaiit, 

Lc store de la voiture. 

A moiiseigncur le Marquis de jparabas. 

Sire, repondit Ics moissouttiers, c«mme Ic 
fMiat l)otlee leurs avoit commander 
De dire. 

Jlistoire Calibre ihi Chat Bottle. 

I won’t describe ; description is mv forte, 

Hut every fool describes inUiese bright days 
His wondrous jouofiey |o some foreign court, 

And spawns his quartos, and demands yoyr praise. 

Dcatli to his publisly;!', to him ’tis sport ; 

WJsile Nature, tortured twenty thousand ways, 

Resigns herself with exemplary patience 

To guide-books, rhymes, tours, sketches, illustrations. 

* Lord Btror. 

Every one who has passed the Simplon (and who is there that 
has not?) knows as well as I^an tell them, that, let them turn to 
which side they will on the sunny margin of that terrestrial pa5:a- 
disc, the Lago Maggiore, and inquire who is the happy owner of 
,some fixiry casino, from Isola Madre and Isola Bella, onwards, will 
be sure to receive the eternal answer that it belongs to the Prince 
Borromco, who is most categorically the Marquis de Carabas of 
‘ that iljf.’ How gloriously, how primcvally beautiful, is just this 
one favoured spot! how/ flat, stalp, and unprofitable,’ the plains of 
Lombardy beyond ! and*how infernal look the red lights, that glare 
gut the way, ,pK?vious*to reacting •the ferry at Ces to Calende, 
where the poor blind*fidd1|^r with his songs of * Bella Italia,’ and 
^ La JPlacida Campagna,’ seeips Orpheus-like, to move the sticks 
an^ stoncS •of the heaxjily-laden ferry, and make the passage over 
less Siiserable jthan iT otherwise wquld he I 

But, •in Italy, let no one fear a lack of discomfort ; no, no ! at 
every ^ pos|e’ the^ will Be sure of the eternal dogana, the large, 
dirty, miseraj)lc inn, and the pitched j^attle between the courier 
and the maestro deHa posla, abdut the ^ tafcffe jyid to this, they 

VOL. I. D 
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havin*^ notliinir to cat, Avliile oneself is eaten alive, will always en- 
sure to an Englishman his national privilege of grumbling, which 
being his greatest luxury, is also, luckily, the only one that is not 
‘ contrabandista,’ and therefore gets through the custou*i4iouscs 
duty free. * \ 

The day that Saville and Mowbray ^reached Milan was one of 
those bright, balmy, thoroughly Italian days, vhat make one feel 
ygry much as one «fancies a chrysalis must feel when ^ is turning 
into a butterfly, and expanding into a new and happier existence ; 
but while Mowbray was looking to the right and to.tltc left, as they 
passed the Corso, 'and joyfully recognising old acquaintances in 
every tree, Saville was as eagerly looKing into every carriage, and 
thinking every moment an hour till they alighted at the Albergo 
Rcalc. Verily, his toilette was not of the longest, and yet the most 
fastidious ej^c could not have detected apj^ deficiency in it, when half 
an hour after their arrival, he might have been seen striding along 
i a pas de giant,’ towards the palazzo : but, alas ! Hhe course of true 
love never did’ — nor never wdl — ^ ruri smooth.’ — To his inquiry of 
whether Lord De Clifford' was at hnme^ the negative reply he re- 
ceived did not send an ice-bolt to his heart ; but when the same 
answer was returned about Lady De Clifford and her sister, and, 
finally, when he was informed tljat they were gone to Lodi, werii 
not expected back till diqner-time, and that they all dined that 
day at the Contossa A’s, poor Saville looked.as if, instead of this 
simple and very natural piece of intelligence, t^lxc porter had in- 
formed him that a price was set upon his head, and in an hour 
froiq thence it would be separated from his body. 

Slowly and languidly he retraced his steps to the hotel ; and af- 
ter throwing open every window in the room, ringing the bell, till 
he broke it, fqr his man Gifford,, and being extremely angry at 
hearing he was out, though, on leaving home, he himself had told 
him he mjght go out, as he should not want him till dinner, he 
resorted to that usual ‘ pis allcr’ of disappointed lovers, — pacing to 
and fro, as if in the hope qf walking away from himself* lie was 
Still pursuing this unselfish but somewhat impraclicable journey, 
when Mowbray returned to dinner. 

^ What, noble knight of La ^ancha!’ said the latter, smiling, 

* has thy Diilciriea persisted in stringing pearls, and turning a deaf 
ear to thy suit, that thou thua weakest the blanched livery of woe 
‘ Pshaw I’ mutfere(l Saville, peevishly turning upon his heel. 

^ Really, Mowbray, yogr pcrsiflugje is unbearable ; iCis always so 
deucedly illrtimcd*’ « ^ ‘ , 

^ Not so this ‘ puree h lA bisque,” said Mowbray, as thc'^o'up 
made its appearance ; ‘^for I never was more hungry in m> life.’ 

' * You’re always hungry,’ retorted Saville : ^ I" thought wc were 

not to dine till seven ?’ * 

‘ And it is noyv half^ast,’ said Mowbray, holding up his watch. 
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They sa4 down^) table in silence. It is needless to say that 
Saville found the sonj) too salt, and too thin ; in short, that every 
thing that fell to his share was peculiarly and unpardonably bad ; 
and thSt he more than opce expressed I 9 S sftrprise how Mowbray 
could drink^ glass after glas^f that infernal stuff, which was much 
more like vinegar and water than white Hermitage. Heaven only 
Ijnows when^iis afiimadversions would have ceased, had not a billet 
t)een presented ^ him by one of the waiters, who added, 

‘ Monsieur le valet de chambre de Madame la Comtesse attend 
votre repon^.’. 

The note was from Madame de A , begging Saville and his 

friend to come to her box at La Scala that evening, where they 
would meet T^ord and Lady De Clifford and Miss Neville ; the 
Comtesse, politely adding, that she longed to make the acquaint- 
ance of so distinguished a person as Mr. Mowbray. 

Saville, in replying to this simple invitation^* had to write four 
different notes before he could return a suitable affirmative ; for he 
had put so many ^ cheres’ %,nd so niuch gratitude in the four firsts 
that even he perceived the absurdity oV them ; and at length, des- 
pairing of achieving his task creditably, he pushed the inkstand 
over to Mowbray, saying, with an imploring voice. ‘ My dear fellow, 
do just write a proper answer, wijl you * 

‘ To wliat ? and to whom^'*’ inquired Mowbray. 

‘ Oh, ah — true I forgot,’ said Saville^ ‘ Madame de A — - — 
has vpritten to ^k us to g6 to La Scala this evening, and she wants 
to know you ; so do just say as if I said it for you, how ‘ charmee’ 
you will, bo ^ de faire la connaissance d’une personne aussi char- 

inante, ct aussi aimable que Madame de A ,’ and that we will 

obey her suiuiL»ons.’ _ 

Mowbray took the pen and did as he was desired. No sooner 
was the note despatched, than as if by the wand of a magician, 
every thing on the table seemed to be changed from execrable to 
excellent. Even the wine, before condemned as vinegar and 
water, was now pronounced to be far better than was generally to 
be met with at hotels ; and Gifford^ in placipg a timbal of macca- 
roni liijforc his master, apologized humbly and fearfully for its not 
being ‘ au jus,’ as he assured hiuj he had ordered it. 

* Oh,- never mind,’ said the all-accommodating Saville ; ^ I think 
like it bettcy *cn tin^bal.’ , 

Mowbray burst out laughing. ^ What are 5"ou laughing at ?’ 
asked Saville, good-humouredlj\ 

Why,* •said Mowbr,ay, ‘at the Sybarite who, ten minutes ago, 
vva * writhing^at hi^crumpled rose-leaf^ being, by the few magical 
words Contained in this' billet, converted into the stoic, whom it is 
not in the powcur t)f advefse fate to annoy.’ 

The only^ poiut upon which Saville now appeared to be at all 
querulously iiioiined, was tipon Mowbray iJbt eviiYcing equal impa- 

D 2 
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lienee with himself to be at the opera. At brngth half-past nine 
came, and Sayillc declared it must be near Eleven, and he would 
not wait a moment longer. When they arrived at La Scala, they 
found Madame de A-^ — box empty; ^nd as neither she ndr her 
party came till full an hour afterwar^w they had the satisfaction of 
seeing (and trying not to hear) ‘ II mrbiere’ cmelly shorn of all 
its graces ; for it was since the reign of La Divina -'Malibran at 
Milan, when thin audiences are condemned to fat vpicc^^ss Romeosf 
tame Almavivas, and ungraceful Rosinas. 

‘ I am really very mucri obliged to you, Saville, for procuring me 
such at treat,’ said Mowbraj^ 

‘ Oh, never mind,’ returned his companion ; ‘ she — I mean they, 
will be here presently.’ As he spoke, the door opened, and 
two of Madame de A.’s servants entered, and snuffing the can- 
dles, and arranging the cushions and pillows on the sofa, announced 
that the Countess and her party were coming. A few minutes 
after, Madame de A., Lady De Clifford, and her sister, made their 
appearance. Madame de A. was a midd*ie-sized blonde, rather ‘ em- 
bonpoint,’ and a very pretty woman, at that time of life when a lady 
never talks of other people’s ages, or her own ; and never uses the 
word ^passee,’ either relatively or comparatively. Joined to the 
most perfect m'anners, she haa tl\fit great charm which Italian wo- 
men so rarely — so very rarely pos^ssr— ‘a most sweet voice.’ 

• There was, in her manper, a kindness and covxliality, which, when 
united with perfect good-breeding, enhances the c^ect of the lat- 
ter just as much as a warm background throws out and gives a 
tone to the most finished picture. 

Her greetings with Saville over, she gra!ce fully and flatteringly 
made the acquaintance of his frien^, who, on Savill ’s account, had 
been narrowly scrutinizing Miss Neville, and few faces could better 
bear minute investigation. Above the middle size, she had all the 
dignity of height without its awkwardness ; her features were 
Small and beautifully chiselad : her eyes of the darkest hazel ; her 
head and throat were statue-like, and her hair of that rich satiny, 
nameless brown, like hazel-nut. There was a playful expression 
lurking in her deep eyes, and at the comers of her saucy pouting 
mouth, which her friends would ^lave called ^ laughter-loving,’ and 
her enemies, satirical; her conversation •would have confirmed 
both friends and enemies in their opinion ; and her i^irits were so 
^brilliant and light,’ that they might have i been oppressive to 
others, if her manner ha4 not been the gentlest, and her voice, the 
softest, that ever was. So that, witli all her playfulness, 'she gave 
one the idea of a gazelle chained within bouhds by eider-down 
fetters ; and her merry laugh, that rang but like a peal ot silver 
bells, did not destroy the illusion. As %hc sho6k»han(|s with Sa« 
ville, Mowbray watched the |pcightened colour on her cheek, the 
tears that filled ^er eyfes, and merhapp;^ agitation of her manner, 
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and almost^envied i^jm his bondage, as much as Saville had envied 
him his liberty at G<?tieva; nor was this feeling lessened, when, on 
Saville’s presenting him to Fanny, she intuitively put out her hand 
to hifh,^nd then looked ^ provokingly h^aufiful as she stammered 
out an^apology, about Mr. Saville being such an old friend of hers, 
that she fancied his friend/ must also be hers. 

‘ If Miss ^^eviilc will but continue to think so,’ said Mowbray, 
much as IJiav^ always owed to Saville’s friendship, I shall now 
be more his debtor than ever.’ 

Among F^iny Neville’s numerous perfections was that of never 
giggling herself out of a compliment. So that in the present in- 
stance she neither simpered nor blushed ; but said playfully to 
Mowl^ray, 

^ Well, then, Mr. Mowbray, you must let me begin our friend- 
ship by laying you under an obligation to me, — that of introducing 
you to my sister. Lady De Clifford, Mr. Mowbray.’ 

^ I sec,’ said Mowbray, bowing, ‘ you have maliciously determin- 
ed that the obligation shalllae eternal.’ 

Lady De Clifford was taller* than her sister; her beauty was 
altogether of a different kind : her head, and the manner in which 
it was placed upon her shoulders, was quite as classical as Fanny’s; 
but then the con tour was more t^at of Juno than of Psyche. Her 
features, too, were small, yet perfect ; a little — a very little less 
Greek than her sister’s, but more piquant, ;with a nose that I can 
only •describe J)y calling*it epigrammatic: it could not have be- 
longed to a fool, or even to a dull person. There was something 
queen-lil^ about her, but then it was her air only ; for though 
dazzling was the word every one felt inclined to apply to her ap- 
pearance, yet she had (piite as puich prettiness as beauty ; that is, 
she had all the feminine delicacy and fascination of a merely pret- 
ty woman, with all the dignity and splendour of a perfectly beau- 
tiful one. In short, prettiness might be said to be the detail of her 
features, and beauty their effect. Hes eyes were ^ darkly, deeply, 
beautifully blue,’ and the long dark fringes that shadowed them, 
gave a Murillo-like softness to her cheek wljen she looked down ; 
her cQjnplexion would have been too brilliant, had it not changed 
almost as often as the rpse clouds^ in an Italian sky ; for it varied 
as though each passingithought reflected its shadow upon her face; 
I — her moutl^ amd teaith woujfl ha^e baffled the imagination of a 
painter, or the descsiptioifL of a poet; and her sihile was bright, 

^ * Like any fair Inkc th^ the breeze isjapon, 

* • When it breaks into aimples and laughs tu tho sun.’ 1 

^o^the greatest ^ren^th of character she united the mildest 
disposition, and withal was what her sex so rarely are, ' though 
witty, wis^J Ee^ womsih could boast her solid and almost uni- 
versal information, yet there was notl^ng of the * precieuse’ about 
her — no attempt at display — nt> contempk for ignorance of 
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others; in short, good sense did for her matn^iers wtot religion 
did for her character — blent, purified, and h^monized each sepa- 
rate or opposing quality, without the main springs ever ruggedly 
or obtrusively appeal inge to taunt otherg with their lack ctf them. 
Mowbray had been so preoccupied with Fanny, that he had not 
at first remarked Lady De Clifford ; biit, now that his attention 
Avas especially called to her, he felt himself gating ilt her almost 
rudely, for never, before had he seen any thing^hat^Jie thought 
so wondrously beautiful ; and a minute or two elapsed in taking 
the chair Madame de A. offered him between .Lady De Clif- 
ford and herself, before he recollected himself sufficiently to speak 
to either of theinh At length, pitying Fanny and Saville, who 
by no means appeared to enjoy the dead silence that had ensu- 
ed, he commenced playing the agreeable (which none could 
do more successfully) to his two fair companions, lie listened 
to Madame de A.^ but he was perfectly ^ entraine’ by every 
thing Lady de Clifford said; every word appeared to him epi- 
grammatic ; and yet, had he bjien asked to instance a single good 
thing she said, he could not have done it. But certain it is, that 
some persons have the art of giving to the merest commonplaces 
an interest and a novelty of expression, that others might des- 
pair of imparting to the most original ideas ; and this art she 
possessed in no ordinary degree. It is^ astonishing how the wish 
.to please ensures success ; about the only wjsh, alas ! that docs 
ensure its own fulfilment, and therefore L marvel that it is not a 
more universal one. This wishj in the present instance, was Mow- 
bray’s, and its success was proportionate to its sincerity * he even 
suddenly remembered that he had once had a great friendship for 
a person, w^hose existence he had ^r some time most unaccounta- 
bly forgotten, — a stupid young man, a Mn Pierpoint, Avho had 
been a brother paper-spoilcr with him some seven years ago, at the 
embassy at Vienna, a cousin of Lady De Clifford’s. The virtues, 
talents, and amiable qualities, of this young gentleman, he now 
began to recapitulate, or rather to manufacture, to his fair cousin. 

‘ Poor George !’ said Lady De Clifford, smiling, ^ I am sure he 
never had so warm an admirer before. How grateful he ought to 
be to you, Mr. Mowbray.’ 

Mowbray, who felt conscious tliat George Pierpoint in reality 
possessed but the one merit he h{^ just discovered;^ namely, that 
of being cousin to Lady De Clifford, felt^a slight sense of the ri- 
diculous, ^ et pour se tircr d’affair,’ thought he had better continue 
the catalogue of their mutual friends ; an^ therefore Tiientionecl 
another diplomatic^ effigy, Mr. Grimstonc, a brother of Lord l3e 
Clifford’s. • 

' Lady De Cliffor'd did more than smile at Mowbray’s anecdotes 
of him ; but in the midst of ^heir mirth the door opened, and the 
Comte de A. and LordfDe Clifford entered; Theiie is no need of 
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describing t^ic })oor>jomtc ; indeed it would be no easy task, as he 
amounted to what alt Italian and French husband^? do — a mere 
cipher. Lord Dc Clifford was a perpendicular, stately personage, 
aspiriflg^o wards seven fee^ : he gave one ihe fdca of never even in 
sleep li^ving been guilt\^ of ^n easy position : the vulgar term of 
^ he looks as if he had swallowed a poker,’ was completely exempli- 
fied ill his apjfcaraucc. He had straight, stiff, and obstinate (very 
ol)stinate) bjjowq^ hair; very small, light, gray eyes; a nose so 
aquiline, that if it had appeared on paper, instead of on a human 
face, would hi^i^ been pronounced a caricature ; his upper lip was 
straight, and of that inordinate length which ftiay be taken as the 
affidavit of the face to the obstinacy of the owner’s character. It is, 
after this, perhaps, unnecessary to add that he always wore a blue 
coat and gilt buttons of an evening, with a huge and very white 
stiff cravat, that looked cut out of stone, after the Tau^ O’Shan ter 
order of sculpture. • 

Nature seemed to have given him a sort of rag-bag of a mind, 
made up of the strangest ahd most •incongruous odds and ends 
possible, with a clumsy kind of arrogance of all-work to arrange 
it, that was continually adding to its confusion ; — his information, 
such as it was, (though he aimed at the universal,) might be com- 
])arcd to the ^ Penny Cyclopaedia’, printed upside down ; and the 
curious and gigantic pomppsity with which he dealt out the small- 
est and most commonplace fact, reminded •one of an elephant, 
with mighty effo^jt, bowing but its trunk to pick up a pin’s head or 
a piece of thread. Among his mass of information, geology of 
course had, not been neglected ; and having heard at school, or 
elsewhere, that, did the world lose but the smallest atom of its 
gravity, it would be at an end, Jie always seemed impressed wdth 
the idea that he was the important atom on which its existence 
^depended ; and also was of opinion that so great a man should be 
governed by the same principles as the universe, and therefore 
4^)ok care never to lose an atom of his owu gravity ; for which 
reason, strange to say, he was never known to catch the infection 
when othei's were laughing at hint. In politic? he was an ultra- 
Libcral (^t gives more scope for declamation) ; in private life (as 
in the general pendant to public Jibcrality) he was a tyrannical 
autocrat, a Caligula in his clemency, and a Draco in his displea- 
si^rc : whatever ^£^ppertai»cd to h™ H'as always the best and most 
faultless in the world— rail, excepting his wife : sh’e was not of his 
irnmetyato stock, -^merely a graft, which, accounted for all her 
faults ; thi^tj bmong the rest, of his never being able (incessantly 
as he flnpresscd,it onber) to get her to feel and appreciate her 
wonderfu# good fortune in being wedded to him, which w’^as 
thq more extraordin^iry, as she had left the nursery at her mother’s 
commands to marry him : not but what^^ady Dc Clifford was, in 
thought, word, and deed, \Vhat any otiier n^n woij]l(l have consi- 
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dered perfection for a wife ; but then, for sucK* superhuman n^erits 
as his, what could be good enough ? Still if might have puzzled 
even him to find a real fault in her ; for had she to her other rare 
qualities added the rarest of all, that oC being able to a6oi^e him, 
she could not have anticipated, and /preyen ted, and studied every 
wish of his, with more scrupulous devotion and delicacy than she 
did. This his selfishness could not help feelin^^, thcftigh his heart, 
or his memory, never recollected it, or he could vot Ijavc subjected 
Iter so completely to the surveillance, interference, and petty tyranny 
of every member of his family, as he did. But then^ they were his 
family, and consequently must know better about every thing, from 
the dressing of a child to the drowning of a puppy, than any wife 
could possibly do. Not that he did not, imbruted as he was, see bis 
wife’s superiority — for no one could, when occasion required, make 
more use of her talents : but then he liked to try and make his 
family, the world, and especially herself, believe that she was as 
ignorant and inferior as, according to his opinions, every woman 
ought to be. After Lord I)c Cliftbrd^had made one of his stiflfest 
bows to Mowbray, and as stiffly shaken Saville by the hand, he 
inflicted himself upon poor Madame do A , making commonplace 
observations upon the opera, in bad French and worse Italian, till 
even she was wearied out of her good-breeding into exclaiming, 
‘Mais, moUa Dicu! milord parlez Anglois, et je tacherai de voiis 
comprendre.’ Meanvdiile, Mowbray and Lady De Clifford had 
resumed their conversation, and the name of G'^imstone reaching 
his ear, accompanied by a slight laugh, he turned to his sposa, and 
inquired, with an angry frown, and a sneering smile that made an 
awkward attempt to neutralize it, 

‘ Are you speaking of my brother ?’ 

Lady De Clifford crimsoned to her very temples, and in the 
greatest confusion stammered out, * No — yes — that is, Mr. Mow- 
bray was talking about ray giddy cousin, George Fierpoint, and 
your brother whom he also met at Vienna.’ 

Mowbray was at a loss to conceive what the necessity of this 
evident embarrassment and equivocation could be, as he had mere- 
ly been recording Mr. Herbert Grifnstone’s awful in^^portance 
whenever a courier was going aut, and it was necessary to make 
up a bag, whether of ladies’ letters and Commissions, or of circular 
negatives from the ‘ corps diplomatique’ to their English dun"’ ; 
but certain it was she had cquivoc^.ted in the most undeniable 
manner; for at the moment, and, ^indeed for some time before, 
there had been no mention of Pierpeint’s name. Then why 
denounce him to her husband as being the subject of their conver- 
sation ? It was strange — it was passing strange ! Could one so 
gifted, so amiable as she appeared (and on Vhose countenance 
candour itself seemed to h^ve set her seal)— could she be guilty of 
art, of subtorfvgc, nay, almost of posiCive w(?nt of truth ? It would 
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be impossible to dedKsribe the painful revulsion that took place in 
Mowbray’s feelings aslie asked himself these questions. ‘Fool I’ said 
he, as he felt -his cheek flushing and his pulse beating quickly ‘ and 
what ^s^t to me if she is a>l that*s artful, all that’s bad ? And yet, 
why, ah I why, are \^e tjijiis to be eternally disappointed in all 
earthly things ? why, when we no sooner find flowers more fair, 
Hiore fresh, JJore fcright than others, must we at the same time dis- 
cover that ‘^e <fail of the serpent is over them all ?’ 

There is no knowing how long he might have moralized within 
himself, had hc^ his reverie been broken in upon by the silver 
voice of Lady De Clifford asking him to reaeh her shawl, as the 
ballet was over : that voice, so low, so soft, so touching, seemed to 
his heated imagination like that of an angel pronouncing a pity- 
ing absolution upon his sin, in having for a moment doubted its 
divinity. He folded the shawl almost reverentially, and, in plac- 
ing it on her shoulders, he did it as gently gfe though one rough 
movement would havf' been sacrilege; nor did he venture to 
offer his arm till he perceived there was no one else left to do so ; 
and then quickly and silently they followed the rest of the party 
down stairs ; he placed his fair charge in the carriage without 
even saying ‘ good night nor was he roused to a sense of this 
omission, till the sonorous pompo§ity of Lord De Clifford’s voice, 
asking him to accompany Sa,ville to dinner at his house on the fol- 
lowing day, enabled him to accept the iyvitation, and make his 
adieift at the same time, ^o sooner was he seated in his own car- 
riage, than Saville turned round, and joyously exclaimed, 

‘ Well,* Mowbray, what do you think of her? Did I say too 
much?’ 

‘ Think of her !’ said Mowbr^iy ; ‘ what, can any one think but 
that she is angel, as far as outward appearance goes — but — 
but — ’ 

‘ But what?’ interrupted Saville; ‘ for Heaven s sake, Mowbray, 
what do you mean ?’ • 

Mowbray, ashamed to find that he had not been answering his 
friend’s question, but recurring to Lady De Clifford’s evasion, felt 
heartily ashamed, both t)f his selfishness and his suspicion, and 
turned off the disqualifying hutjJjat had so alarmed poor Saville 
into — • 

I ‘ But I wa^ going ta say, Hyry, when you interrupted me, that 
I think it a pity you s^iould put yourself in the way of so much 
tenqptation, unless there is some chance pf your father’s consent.’ 

• ‘ jOh ! * Its to that,’ said Saville, who was tpo happy to be critical 
upon the probabiliRes of the latter being Mowbray’s original — ‘ btU 
as to tftat, you know, by my uncle Cecil’s will, I am to inherit what 
he left rn^at s®vAi-and-tWeaty — that I shall be in two years — and 
abroad we pan do very well on two tlyusand a year — only the worst 
of it is, two. y€»rs is a deVil of a*time to \^it.’ 

VOL. I. 
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Mowbray drank more hock and soda-waiJ5r that ^night than 
would have qqenched the thirst of twenty fevers ; and Saville de- 
clared it was too hot to think of bed those three hovirs, and there- 
fore talked incessantly otFanny — Mowbb'ay to all appeararice lis- 
tened most attentively ; never once\ interrupting him, and only 
nodding assent to every perfecrion he accused her of. When at 
length they retired for the night, sleep seemed fife far Irom them as 
ever. Saville was too happy, and in too much anticipation of hap- 
piness, to sleep ; and Mowbray had such an innate love of truth, 
that he kept turning and twisting Lady De Cliffrrd’s dereliction 
from it in every possible and impossible form, till the cathedral 
clock tolled five ; wdicn turning round, and flinging the pillow frbm 
him, he lulled himself to sleep with his opera interrogation — ^ and 
what is it to me if she is all that’s artful, and all that’s bad ?’ 


crfAPfER IV. 


Let no man on his first falling in with the devil, evince towards him a forbearing 
civility, lest, like unto a maiden’s importunate lover, he construe it into a secret yoaining 
hiinwards. For the devil, like liis pupil mail, is a vain devil — and it takeih much to dis- 
concert him with himself, or clespair him of sncces^^j — therefore, at the onset, say thon 
* Get thee behind me, Satan,’ lest from encouragement no bigger than a midge’s egg, he 
(like all low knaves courting tile acquaintanceship of their superiors) in a short time get 
too fust hold on thee — for all thy strength to bliiiflie him oft', — and so he end by riding 
rough-shod over thy soul. 

Francis Flowerdale. 

It was late the next morning before Mowbray came down to 
breakfast, and he found that Saville had been gone out some time 
to the palazzo. His first impulse was to follow him thither ; but 
on reflection, he thought it would appear obtrusive, and moreover, 
the great desire he felt to do so convinced him (as he walked up 
and down the room in a state of wavering deliberation) that it 
would be better he did not ‘ No, no,’ said he, snatching up his 
hat; ‘as I am to dine* there, that is enough.’ Yet, thought he, I 
should like to see if it is povssible thafr she can look as wtfll of a 
morning as she does at night : and if she does, or does not, what is 
that to me ? Nothing — absolutely nothing ! and the short bitter 
laugh that followed the mental answer he had given to his own’ 
thoughts, left Mowbray persuaded that he; had’bullied himself into 
a state of most noble and heroic ^findiflerence about ^ Lady^ De 
Clifford, and indeed every thing else in the vyorld ; and cleanr^g 
the stairs ‘ a trois pas,’ he walked slowly on towards the cathedral. 

‘ By the by,’ thought he, ‘ 1 may as well go and pay my old friend 
San Carlos, of Borromeo, a visit, and see if time tisfis robbed him of 
any more features.’ He entered the church, and'wall^ed on, till 
he met a sacristvy.i to conduct him down to the ^oldo^ and gorgeous 
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chapel thattcontain^the saint’s mortal remains ; but on removing; 
the outer case of the^ crystal coffin, the body appeared just the 
same as it had done some ten years before, the nose being the on- 
ly featijffe that had takerl its solitary deparAire. — ^ And even the 
most Weautiful will cojjne tp this, only much sooner !’ said Mow- 
bray aloud in Englisli, and he sighed as he said it : liis sigh was 
more than ecTioed*by one so low, deep, and sepulchral, that he 
would hav^lin^st fancied it had proceeded from the, coffin before 
him, had not the words ‘ e vero — vero,’ accompanied the sigh, as 
if in assent tb his soliloquy. He turned in every direction to as- 
certain from whence the sigh and the wordtf had proceeded, but 
could perceive no one ; the sacristan smiled, and shrugging his 
shoulders, said, ‘ O signor, questa quala povero diavolo she fa la 
sua pentenza but Mowbray only became more puzzled to ima- 
gine how a poor Italian sinner performing Ins penance could un- 
derstand English sufficiently to reply to liis i^mark. In ascend- 
ing the staircase that led into the body of the church, he looked 
all about, but could see no Sne save a stray woman here and there, 
with her high Spanish-looking comb and long black or white veil, 
saying her beads, but at too great a distance to have responded to 
his exclamation at the toiiil) of San Carlos ; — to be sure, there 
were confessionals in all directiops, and the sighs 6r ejaculations 
of their tenauts might ca«ily,have descended through the grating 
into the chapel. StiU it was a strange coingidence, and Mowbray • 
coiik^not help pondering tipon it as he walked through the sunny 
and French-looking streets of Milan. There is something French, 
too, in th/c air of the MUanesc themselves ; and then the ‘ passages, 
cafes, and restaurants,’ of every street look so Parisien, as to make 
one fancy that after the carngge and desolation of Lodi, Pavia, 
and Binasco, the French, by way of atonement (and they no 
doubt would consider it an ample one for any aggression), must 
have inoculated Milan with Paris. 

After Mowbray had sauntered about for an hour or two with most 
murderous designs upon time (who, by the by, of all tyrants is 
the most difficult to assassinate,) the thought; struck him that every 
one m all probability would be at the Corso, and why should he 
not be there too ? 

Accordingly, inquiring the shortest way to the Albergo Reale, 
he ordered hj^ horse, andgallojj^ed thither with as much velocity as 
Napoleon may have. been supposed to have done?, when he went to 
plan! his adventurous cannon ^t the Bridge of Lodi. 

^ what a* happy, gayrlooking place, that said Corso is, with its 
nice EnglishilooKii^ equipages ! the horses suited to the carriages, 
and tlft carriages to the horses, and the servants to both, without 
one iota of the»sllabby ahd fanciful descrepancies that generally 
distinguish^ continental turn-out ! 

i 2 
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As Mowbray, who had now slackened his pace, ^ was ridiiif; 
leisurely along, his horse was a little startled by l^rince setting oft 
full speed, and barking with delight. 

‘ What is the matter \iith the dog ?’ a'sked Mowbray, turning to 
the groom. ** r ^ 

‘ He sees Mr. Saville, sir, out yander,’ was the reply. 

‘ Where ?’ asked Mowbray. 

* By them ’ere trees, sir, at the fur side, riding with a lady and 
gentleman.’ 

Again the flanks of Mowbray’s horse had the full benefit of his 
spurs, and in a few Ininutes he had joined the party, which proved 
to be Miss Neville, Lord De Clifford, and Saville. 

‘ Is that your dog, Mr. Mowbray ?’ asked Fanny : * what a beau- 
tiful creature ! Julia must see it; ‘ she dotes on dogs.’ 

^ She has a vast deal too many dogs already,’ growled Lord De 
Clifford, ‘ and there is no use in encouraging her propensity for 
them.’ 

‘ Lady De Clifford is not here, is she inquired Mowbrav. 

^ Yes ; I believe she’s driving with my mother, at least I desired 
her to come here ; so I conclude that she has,’ said the noble 
lord, drawing up with his most husbandly and authoritative air. 

The words* ^ / desired her to come here,’ tingled strangely in 
Mowbray’s ear. ‘ Good heavens !’ thought he ‘ does he play the 
despot even in such trifles?’ A feeling of sickening disgust 
stole over him, which, strange to say, was acc(ampanied with a 
determination to insinuate himself as much as possible into Lord 
De Clifford’s good graces, by showing that sort of deferential 
homage to his pomposity with he seemed to demand from every 
one. So he contented himself wi^h replying, 

‘Oh! then of coui'se she is here.^ The ‘lurking devil’ he 
detected at the corner of Fanny’s eye, might have endangered his 
gravity had he not taken refuge in admiring Lord De Clifford’s 
mare. 

‘ A beautifiil creature that oi^ours,’ said Mowbray. 

. ‘ Yes, she is ; I had great difficulty in getting her — her dam was 
out of Austerlitz, the celebrated charger "bf Marechal B. ; and the 
sire to Austerlitz was grandson tq Sultan, the Arabian that Napo- 
leon rode at the battle of Marengo.’ 

‘ Oh ! cheval illustre d’un ene geu renomme,’ said Fanny, in a 
stage whisper. . i • 

‘ Here is Lady De Clifford,’ said* her amiable husband, ok he 
rode up to the carriage, and addressed the following endeiP'ing 
interrogatory to her : . ’ , 

, ‘ Why what the d — 1 has kept you so late ?’ 

‘ Julia’s Italian master was late, and 1 did no^t Hke leave her 
at home, so I waited for her,^said Lady De Cliffbfd. 
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^Lacly. Cliftorci of course knows best, but I thought it a pity,’ 
interposed the dowageV who strikingly resembled a withered crab- 
apple,^ gifted 'with a parrot’s beak and tongiye, ^ for a walk would 
have b«n much better for'the child, and should not have lost 
the fin*t part of the daj^. l^retty dear,* hold up your head.’ 

‘ Oh ! but yapa,’ said the child, ‘ f begged of mamma to stay for 
me, so that it is alf my fault’ 

‘ You should karn, Julia,’ replied the affectiorftite father, ‘when 
I give an order to obey it’ 

‘ Yes, I kn(fw«that,’ said the child, hanging down her head ; and 
then brushing away the tears that stood in her*eyes, she threw her 
arms round the mother’s neck and said, ‘ Dear mamma. I’m so 
sorry I asked you to stay for me, but I will never do so again.’ 

During this little scene, Mowbray had full time to ascertain to 
his perfect satisfaction that Lady Dc Clifford, if possible, looked 
more beautiful of a morning than at night ; but he had no sooner 
arrived at this desirable conclusion, than the current of his 
thoughts was interrupted by Lor(^D» ^Jlifford’s begging to intro- 
duce him lo his mother. Mowbray bowed, and that was all he 
could do, for there are persons to whom it is quite impossible to 
say any thing, and her ladyship was one of them ; but pitying what 
she considered his diffidence, sl^e kindly undertook ‘ ae faire les 
frais’ of the conversation f and so beating down from the opposite 
seat of the carriage -two little Blenheim dogs of her daughter-in- 
law’s, 1)egan it l,^ sayino^ she w^as ‘ vaustly" fond of dogs in general. 

‘ 1 dare say, Mr. Mowbray, you are quite shocked at seeing so 
many dogfi ; it quite spoils one’s drive, makes the carriage look 
like a dog omnibus, disarranges one’s dress, and destroys one’s 
comfort. Those two Blcnlieim.^ arc horridly snappish ; Zoc, the 
greyhound, is rather more good-humoured, but so frightfully frolic- 
some, she keeps one’s nerves in a continual flutter ; it is a thou- 
sand pities Lady De Clifford has such a mania for dogs. Look at 
that creature’s tail, how it’s going ! positively perpetual motion.’ 

When her ladyship had concluded this eloquent piece of alliter- 
ation, Mowbray ventured to take Lady De CJiffbrd’s part, by con- 
fessing Jb is own fondness fftr dogs. ‘Indeed,’ said he, ‘I have a 
dog that I am so proud o^ that I sliould have introduced him to you ; 
but after your phiUippic*against the present company, I dare not.’ 

• ‘ Oh ! dear,’«sai(l the finiiable lady,#‘ I have no objection lo dogs 
in their proper place ; quite the contrary.’ 

I i|p,ve remarked that this assertion abo 4 it liking dogs in their 
pijt>pgr place, old m^idsiand servant-maids seem to consider as the 
test of a moral and wcll-rggnlated ijiind*. 

‘ Is tffat your dog ?’ asked Lady De Clifford, pointing to Prince, 
who sat pfgiting with his tongue out and his ears up, by the side 
of his master’s horse. ‘ What a dear ckog !— do make him put his 
paws up on the tarriJlge.’ 
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^ Prince ! Prince! conic here, sir!’ and Prince took Wallers advice 
to Saoharissa, that is ‘came iortli,and suffered* himself to be admired.’ 

‘ Very fine beast, indeed,’ said the dowager, patron isingly. 

‘ Oh! Zoo nice dog,’liaid Lady de CftfFord, kissing its hWd. 

‘ Oh ! you lucky dog,’ said Mowbrry, as he pushes him down. 

Lord De Clifford began to iower, and issued a proclamation that, 
after they had taken another turn, it would be time to go home 
and dress for dinner. Mowbray and Saville took tint, and say- 
ing ‘ au revoir,’ galloped away. 

When Saville and Mowbray arrived at Lord Df* Clifford’s, they 
found the Comte "^and Contessa A., Comte C., a Mr. and Mrs. 
Seymour, and a young French dandy, a Monsieur de Rivoli, who 
did not seem to have made up his mind which he should be most 
vain of, himself or his English ; though, of course, had it come to 
a ballot, he would have given a casting vote for himself, as he was 
French. 

‘ Dinner, directly,’ said Lord De Clifford, in that loud, ill-bred 
voice, which gives the last arrival fully to understand how late 
they are. 

‘ Do yon know the Comte C. ?’ inquired ho, turning to Mowbray. 

‘ Yes, I had the pleasure of meeting him in England.’ 

‘ Ah ! how* you do, my dear fellow T said the cointc, extending 
his hand. t 

‘ I see,’ said Mowbray, ‘ you pay us the compliment of 
up your English.’ , » 

‘ Oh ! we are all English at Milan : you know we have an Anglo 
mania’, said the cointe, who really spoke English rcmarJ^ably well 
for an Italian. 

‘ What ver great heat he is to-day,’ observed Monsieur de Ri- 
voli to Lady De Clifford, with the intention of outshining Comte 
C. ; and then, turning to Fanny, for fear she should be jealous of 
his devoting himself to her sister, for a Frenchman not only pos- 
sesses an amiable fear oi\ inflicting pain on the ‘ beau sexe,’ but 
imagines himself a sort of Achilles’ spear, which can alone heal 
the wounds it infiict^ said to her, 

‘ But, what has arrive to you. Miss Neville, dat I no seer you on 
de Corso to-day ?’ , . 

‘ Rather let me ask you that question,’ replied Fanny, laughing ; 
‘ for I was there for two hour^.’ ^ • 

‘ But, no I he is not possible, and I no see you. Ah I’ continued 
he, grasping the side cu^s of his Ijsiir, ‘ it is my bad habitude, ‘ de 
rever, comment dites vous cela ?’ of de reflection.’ ^ , 

There is no knowing hofw many sad consequences Monsieur dc 
Rivoli might have instanced of the effects of his habit of deej) 
thinking, had not dinner been announced. * 

Comte C. gave his arm^ito Lady De Cliffoid, Seville secured 
Fanny, and as, Mowbrby fell to the share of* Mrs. Seymour, and 


keeping 
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Lord Dp Ctifford, ^ en regie/ took out Madame de A., Monsieur 
de Rivoli was interrupted in the paternal petting he was bestowing 
upon lys^ustdches, to findi that the Fates herf decreed for him 
their lilpness, the dowager Lady De Clifibrd ; and he had only 
time ^ nrentally to exclaim/ *as the heroes and heroines of the 
Minerva press Jiave^it, ^ Ah ! la pauvfe petite Fanni, e’est fdcheux 
par exemple ce contretenis !’ ere he felt the dowager’s skinny arm 
closely linkeeWn Ws. 

At dinner, Mowbray found himself next to Lady De CliflPord ; 
and he fancied,* as the light shone full on her^face, that her eyes 
looked red, as if she had been crying. 

‘ I fear you are not well ?’ said he, in a low voice, which appear- 
ed more anxious than the occasion required. 

^ I am quite well,’ said she, smiling ; ^ only a slight headach 
from the heat.’ 

^ Saville/ said Lord De Clifford, ‘try that Jemannesberg; it is 
some my brother sent me. \ think,’ continued he to Mowbray, 

‘ you knew my brother at Vienna S’ • • 

‘ Yes,’ said the latter, ‘ we had many merry days there together.’ 
liord De Clifford looked surprised — as surprised at his coupling 
the word merry with his brother s name, as if he had asserted that 
he had passed many merry days at <hc Morgue, 

‘ I remember,’ recommenced Mowbray, ‘ that he was always in 
a great state of mind, •wheqever — ’ • 

‘ Mr^ Mowbra;^^,’ said Lady De Clifford, interrupting him with 
such ‘ empressement’ as showed that she evidently wished to dpter 
him from ^ying whatever he was going to say about her brother- 
!ri-law, — ‘ Mr. Mowbray, do you Know that Madame A. is going 
to give a ‘ bal costuinee,’ and all tfie dresses are to be from the dif- 
ferent epochs of Italian hist or and we arc to have all the Italian’ 
painters and poets, so that we have been studying Sismondi for 
the last week ; and I think of going as Johanna, Queen of Naples, 
dressed after the picture of her ; and I A’ant Fanny to go as Laura, 
and Mr. Saville must make the best Petrarch he can.’ As she 
finished this rapid recital, she laughed almost hysterically. 

Mowbray w^tis so lost in thought, that he scarcely heard any 
thing but her last words, and was » minute or two before he could 
make any reply. Good heavens ! thought he, that eternal man ! 
what can her objection life to his«ame being mentioned at least to 
her husband? I would give* any thing on earth to fathom this mys- 
tery; tfind jTft what is it to me?Vrhis question recalled him to the 
necessity of making i^meP answer to what Lady Dc Clifford had 
been saying, and repeating wdth a nicchanical and abstracted air, 

‘ Johanna, Queen of Naples ! and is Lord De Clifford going as 
Prince Andrew ^ and, as he asked this, Mowbray sent his quick 
penetrating eyes irtto her very soul. Slflfe appeared offended at the 
question, and colburidg slightly, said rather rraughtily, 
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^ It is not necessary to keep the unities at a fancy ball, and as 
most women have no characters at all, I do not feel bound, ‘faute de 
mieux,’ to take upon me Johanna’s, although I arn inclj.ned to 
believe Petrarch and BSccaccio — especially the latter — it was 
a very excellent one.’ ‘ - < 

How awkward the sense of having wounded the feelings of ano- 
ther, makes one ! It is the conviction of how contemptible we 
must appear in their eyes, that prevents us readily plifcing ourselves 
in a better light. Mowbray would have given the world to have 
unsaid what he had said, or to have atoned for it ; bht he felt both 
equally iiii{)ossiblc. In this embarrassment, some street music 
began playing the Duke de Reichstadt’s waltz. Lady De Clifford, 
feeling for his confusion, turned to him with one of her most open 
and sunny smiles, and said, 

^ I am so fond of that waltz ! Is it not pretty ?’ 

^ Pretty !’ said Mowbray, thinking of and looking at her ; ^ it is 
beautiful — perfectly beautiful — it is ^jngelic I’ 

‘ Come,’ said she, laughing; ‘ ypu arc determined not to offend me, 
by not agreeing with me, or suHiciently admiring what I admire.’ 

Mowbray was now plunged into fresh confusion at the idea of 
how absurd and exaggerated his answer must have appeared to her, 
and never felt more grateful in his life than when Monsieur 
de Rivoli brought the eyes and attention of every one upon him, 
by exclaiming aloud, Ah, le pauvre Due de Reichstadt !’ and then 
launching out into a hyperbolical eulogium on his father. The 
fact is, the little man could make nothing of her dowagership, and 
thouglit himself completely, lost in being ^ accroche’ 'to her, and 
therefore determined that the rest of the party should no longe.. 
be losers by her monopoly of what she did not appear to benefit 
by, namely, his delightful conversation ; and as a Frenchman is 
never at a loss for a great man to associate himself with, he in- 
stantly put himself ^ en scene with Napoleon. 

^ Yes,’ said Lord De Clifford, with as great emphasis as if it had 
been the first time the discovery and the assertion had been made, 
— ^ Yes, he certainly was a great — a very great man.’ 

^ I cannot conceive,’ said Mrs. Seymour, ‘ how Mari«3^ Louise, 
after having been united to such a man, could have a lover, and 
that too before his death, and while he w‘as in exile.’ 

^ Ah, bah, bah !’ exclaimed Monsieur de Rivoli : ^ Croyez vo’ 3 
madame que parce qu’une femme a epoase un grand homme qu’elle 
doit perdre son temps !’ * , 

At the conclusion of the universal laugh that followed this nrble 
defence of the ex-empress, La/ly De Clifford rose to go into the 
drawing-room ; and as she passed he^ husband, Mowbray saw his 
eyes glare sternly and angrily upon his wife ; noF was his surprise 
diminished when he, hearl him say to her, ^ I think, madam, it is 
not very dect^rous oPniy wife t6 laugh at sufih indelicate jests,’ 
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‘ Good hdh-vens I tl^pught Mowbray, ^ how can she keep her 
temper with such a tyrannical brute !’ He looked at her with a feel- 
ing of compassion that wasj quite painful ; but*the only expression 
he saw mn her countenance, was one of mingled wounded pride 
and cndnrance — there was no resentment, open or suppressed. 

When Moi^ieur^De Rivoli had ^tiebarrassecd’ himself of the 
dowager, by depositing her in a ^ bergere,’ and when he had passed 
half an hour*’ cn*faisant I’aimable’ to Madame de*A., and telling 
her how she ought to manage her ^ bal costume,’ he began tum- 
bling over all *tllfe books on the table, and took up an English edi- 
tion of the ‘ Sorrows of Werter.’ 

‘ Ah, ha ! ray old friend Verter,’ said he, and slapping his fore- 
head, continued — ^ je me souvi^ns du temps quand jc ne faisais la 
moindre demarche sans mes pistolets dans unc poche et Verter 
dans I’autre. Mais ce printemps de la "vie, cct^ ete de Tame sont 
passes, la sagesse a mis fin au bonneur comme elle fait toujours !’ 

^ It is,’ said Lord de Clif6)rd pompously, ^ a masterpiece, like 
every thing Goete ever wrote !’ and he^ looked round for admiration 
and gratitude for having enlightened his audience ; but suppressed 
laughter was all that greeted him, and Saville, goodnaturedly wish- 
ing to take the sins of the whole party on his own shoulders, ven- 
tured boldly on a hearty laugh, and a stout dissent from his lord- 
ship’s oracular opinion. • 

^ Why, as to that,’ said hg ^ it certainly has •the merit of original- 
ity, and the good fortune to be in no danger of ever being copied ; 
it might fairly be entitled ^ Goete’s Fornerina.’ It is a regular 
bread and butter epic — the unities are all kept in bread and but- 
ter — the weapons of love and destruction are still bread and butter 
— his friendship — his philanthropjf, is all carried on through the 
medium of these mighty implements. ^ To wit,’ continued Saville, 
•opening the book : ‘ in writing to his friend, he says, but not to 
keep you in suspense, I will detail what happened as I eat my 
bread and butter r — Again, at page 1^, describing the peasants 
children, and informing his friend of his overflowing benevolence 
in giving each of them a ^^cruetzer’ every Sunday, he gives a still 
further Ristancc of his generosity, by adding, ‘ and at night they 
partake of my bread and buttepl’ Now, considering how fondly 
and faithfully he appears to have been attached to bread and butter, 
Ais was indeed ture generosity. Again, who i^ there that does 
not remember the pathetic lend beautiful description of the first in- 
terview witj^ Charlotte^ at page ? This contains more, and most 
br^d^nd butter of ay. * For,’ says hcj^ ^ she had a brown loaf in 
her hanc(| and was cutting slices sof bread and butter, which she 
distributed in a graceful ar^d affectionate manner to the children, 
according to^theif age and appetite.’ — And, finally, in the last fatal 
scene that clones all, after he had kissed^the pistols which Charlotte 
had dusted, we *are *told that he* only dramc onofsii^lass of wine 

VOL. r. F 
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(though he had ordered a pint), and ate one slice of ' bread and 
butter, ere he^ committed the rash act ! Is not this, my friends, a 
true epic ? and ought it not to be called the^ Bread and Buttersey ?’ 

Every one laughed m jch at Saville’s harangue, except I> >rd De 
Clifford, who, drawing himself up pompously, said, ^ Ridicule is 
not argument.’ » 

^ Fanny, love,’ said poor Lady De Clifford, seeing that a storm 
was brewing upon her sposo’s brow, ^ do sing som'^thi^g.’ 

‘ I have no voice to-night,’ said Fanny, ‘ and really cannot.’ 

‘ Do, dearest !’ whispered Saville, imploringly, o ^ 

‘ Ah, mademoiselle, je vous en prie pour me plaire,’ said Mon- 
sieur de Rivoli, with his hands up. 

‘ Pour vous plaire,’ said Fanny, laughing : ‘ Je ferals des impos- 
sibilites — si e’etait possible — mais — ’ 

* Vraiment,’ said Madame de A., ^ vous resemblez beaucoup au 
Comte d’Erfeuil vjui disait a Corinne, Belle Corinne parlez 
Francais ; vous en etes vraiment digne.’ 

‘ En bien oui,’ said the Frenchman) not choosing to stand in 
the ridiculous position Madame de A.’s application had placed 
him : * Cela veut dire que Mademoiselle Neville rcssemble k 
Corinne.’ 

^ For my part,’ said the do\vager, sotto voce, ^ I do not think any 
singing worth so much asking for.’ 

‘ Very just observation, my dear madan;\,’ said her son, ‘ I am 
quite of your opinion and then added, ‘ Come,t Fanny, cannot 
you go and sing at once without all this fuss ?’ 

‘ I do not choose to sing to-night,’ said^ Fanny, shortly. 

‘ Well,’ said her sister, going good-humouredly to the piano, as 
she saw something must be done, ,to keep off the impending storm 
on her husband^s brow ; * I will be revenged upon you, for I’ll 
sing a song that somebody wrote a short time ago. Mr. Saville, 
have the goodness to reach me that little book of manuscript music.’ 

* Julia! Julia ! pray!’ said Fanny, stretching out her hand for 
the book : but her sister had played the prelude, and Saville held * 
the book fast, while Lady De Clifford sang the following 

SONG. 

c • 

As light o^er the waters breaking, 

So my spirit’s gladden’d by thee,; 

Thou art ray dre^, an# when waking. 

Life is but one long thought Sf thee. 

What is joy Itut to be tie^r thee > 

And grief but to know thee away* ? : 

And music — ohr ! ’tis to hear thee, 

For my heart is thV^ lute thou dbst plajr. 

Like JEol’s harp, when forsakch 

By the breeze to which its soul clings, 

No other spell < in awaken 
The ^und of its desolate strings : 
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So no other voice, love, but thine, 

From my heart soft echoes e’er stole ; 
Its tones, like <leep passion-flowers, twine 
Around ev’ry thought of my soul . 

I • 

Oh ! love, miiid thy buds ever fade. 

Unless l^ey ft; water’d withT tears ^ 

Is thine immortality made^ 

^lone by thy sighs and thy fears ^ 


V 


If 80, then in poison still steep 
* The arrows girded about thee : 

With thee it is dearer to weep, 

^ Than to be haiipy without thee ! 

^ And did Fanny write that ?’ said Saville, in a low voice to her 
sister, when she had ceased singing. 

Lady De Clifford nodded assent. 

‘ Don’t believe her,’ said Fanny, blushing, as she snatched the 
book away from Saville. • 

‘ What a divine voice !’ thought Mowbray ; ^ and how lovely she 
looks when she is singing ! alt gives one the idea of the spirit of 
music having hid itself in the ambhsh of a rose, and sending out 
every note perfumed by its leaves.’ 

That night Mowbray resolved he would leave Milan the next day ; 
and well for him would it have been if he had kept to that resolu- 
tion ; . but, for a month after, he Vas a daily visitor at the palazzo. 
It is true, it was at the especial invitation of its master — oh ! the 
sophistry of the hum&n heart, when it tries, l)ut in vain, to deceive 
itself! Then comes the alchymy of false reasoning, that turns its 
blackest dross to that seeming gold, which ends in its own destruc- 
tion, when we find thatnve have wasted life, hope, salvation, on a 
dream — a wild, a troubled, an infatuated dream. Mowbray would 
not own, even to himself, that he loved Lady De Clifford ; for 
he thought that would be almost as much an infringement upon her 
purity, as though he had dared to tell her so. Fool I is not the 
heart its own author ? and cannot it read its own meaning, what- 
ever be the misprints we try to put upon it ? There 'was a new 
existence for him : for the first time he lived in the present ; the 
past he could not think^ ofj the future he Arould not — all nature 
was chSngcd — the air had a balm, the sky a brightness, and the com- 
monest occurrence an interest, which, for him, they had never had 
before; for she breathed that air, — she saw that sky, — and each 
•little incident that occurred to Wm rdated more or less to her ; and 
if at times he saw inor^ plainly than at others the precipice on 
whiA he*^ood, he would hoodwink hinlself with the reflection 
that* she would never *be injured ; tluerefore, what matter how he 
sufferei^? Besides, he asked, wished, dreamt no greater happiness, 
than to eee, to hear her ; and as long as she never knew the happi- 
ness her pftsence gave him, where could the harm be ? No human 
being knew^it, or ever should know it^ and^surely it was not be- 
cause she was all that was beaytiful, all thatVas g09d, that she was 
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to be the only {)erson whom he was not to feel a frioMtlship for — 
^ False philosophy, and vain reasoning, all i’ — Let that man be- 
ware how he forms a friendship for a married woman, whose first 
feeling towards her is a^hniration, and I4is next compassiol^i! ' 


CHAPTER V. 


J’avais pr^s de vingtans, mon pere voulait rae marier ; etc’est iri 
de mon sort va se deploy^/. 


tjue toute la fatal ite 
ConiBTXE. 


When Lady De Clifford was little more than seventeen, her fa- 
ther happened to win £1000 on the St. Leger, from Lord De 
Clifford ; and though he had no great liking for the man, he had 
a certain respect for his fortune ; as he justly considered that the 
father of three daughters, however beautiful they were, ought not 
to be fastidious about the agreeability or amiability of any man 
who had a rent-roll of £8000 a year. Accordingly, before he left 
Doncaster, he gave him a pressing invitation to come and sec him 
when he returned to town in the ensuing spring. 

Mr, Neville was an old aboriginal Whig, who persevered in a 
spencer, a liveried gfopm, and top-^boots, to the last ; and lived 
quite as much in ^Ae^wipdow at Brooks’s as»he did at his house in 
Berkeley-squarc, where a profuse but 'shabby expenditure which 
ponstitute the true whig menage), year after year, involved him 
more deeply ; but of this he thought little, as long as his house was 
the focus of agreeability. But your true whig of the old stock, 
who l^as drank with Sheridan, debated with Fox, and written son- 
nets tq fhe Duchess of Devonshire, is somewhat sceptical as to the 
agreeability, talents, patriotism, or beauty of any other class, clique, 
coterie in the world, and therefore pertinaciously adheres to the 
L.’s, R.’s, S.’s,, H.’s., and‘ M.’s, as the oAly people worth listening 
to, or looking at in the world: thus following the Egyptian fashion 
qf honouring the mummy, when the man is no more. Mr. Neville’s 
|iouse was an epitome of himself : the faded carpets, the • shabby 
phintz curtains, the small glasses, the gilt-wood be-balled and be- 
phained candelabras — the small faded biiff ottomans, with their 
black glazed calico k la grecqjie l)f[)rders — ‘the narrow dim gratcs», 
with tneir still dimmer fire-irons and fenders ; the small pillory- 
looking white and gilt a^m-chairs ; jhe Procrustes bed of soiaf ; the 
unpowdered and drab- coated servants, wkh ^their nankeen smay* 
clothes, expensive silk stockings, and til-made shoes; the buff 
, waistcoated, and pepper and salt trousered butler ; the red-ciirtained 
dining-room, with its red-morocco chairs and its dark, unpolished 
tables, — all looked just as tlufv had done some five-an^Tthirty years 
before, when !^tt taxe)t and Napqleon fought; IiV private as well 
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as ill politicai life, he invariably had recourse to the grand whig 
principle of expediency and half measures. His cook was a bad 
man and an habitual arunkard, but an incomparable cook ; so he 
kept liTnjf on, compromising the matter by giving him a ‘ carte 


blanche,! for drinking eift^ dinner. He was the most bland and 
kindest husband and father in the world, as far as words went, 
and left nothin*h undone to promote the happiness of his wife or 


his children, ^xc^pt putting himself out of th® way ; conse- 
quently, whenever the former asked him for money, his invariable 
answer was, ‘ M]{ dear love, I really don’t know where to turn for 
a hundred pounds in the world just now ; but pray get whatever 
you want at Howells and Maradan’s, and they can send me in the 
bills at Christmas ; and for Heaven’s sake, mind that you and the 
girls don’t deprive yourselves of any thing.’ In like manner he 
allow'ed his sons to ciraw upon him ; so no wonder that the credit 
side to his banker’s book always presented an alatrning aspect, and 
that poor Mr. Neville was truly an embarrassed man ! It was one 
day coming out of, Hammersfty’s, in np very happy frame of mind, 
that he again met Lord De Clifford; he asked him if he would dine 
with him, and go to the play with Mrs. Neville and the girls, in 
the evening. The invitation was accepted, and at dinner he ap- 
jieared much struck with the beauty^ of Julia Neville. Her mo- 
ther perceived it, and, though her original intention had been that 
she should not come oi\)t for two years — (Whjgesscs always make 
their ‘ debut’ latef than othTer girls), — she now changed her plan, 
and determined that Julia should go to Alraack’s on the following 
Wednesday^ with which determination she took care, carelessly, to 
»c(jiiaint Lord De Clifford in the course of the evening ; and ac- 
cordingly, on the following Wednesday, precisely (for every thing 
he did was precise) at half-past eleven, his stiff figure was hitched 
in the doorway, ready to pounce upon poor Julia, whom he con- 
descended to ask to dance ; and after stalking through a quadrille 
with her, he deposited her again with her mother. Surely, 
thought Julia, a galloppc or mazurka must be quite beyond 
such a cast-iron-looking personage ! She was right, and therefore, 
for the rest of the evening, •enjoyed herself; but as he took care to 
inform Mrs. Neville, how, very mufh he disapproved of both the 
last-mentioned dances, it Was the last time^ she ever allowed her 


daughter to dange them. • ^ , 

It is needless to detail th^ persecution of entreaties, tears, and 
pcrsiia^on (the hardest persecution of all Jto resist from those we 
Iov®),j)oor Julia underwent j till at length, weary and broken-* 
hearted, she gave herself up at the altar as the victim of Lord De 
Clifford. • Young as she was, she had more character and strength 
of mind, thqp most womeli of double her age ; and, therefore, 
prudently an^ an>iably determined to^tudy every whim of her 
strange and unloveable husband, ir# the vain Jiope qj conciliating 
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and changing him in time ; for she did not yet kn6\v the nature 
she had to deal with. On their marriage, they went down to a 
place of his in Yorkshire; and Julia’s, first and most severe blow 
was perceiving that lifer ^ stern lord’ added to his other fc’Uies that 
common error of all fool^ — namely, conridering scepticism as the 
shortest and surest road to philosophy ; — but with an overwrought 
and culpable delicacy, which only her extreme youth and the abun- 
dant generosity of her nature could excuse, nc t diu*ing to advise, 
she thought that by submitting to his opinions, and never obtrud- 
ing her own, she might in time gain an influent'e over him ; for 
which reason, feai’ing that remarks might be made in her favour to 
his prejudice, she seldom or-e^iccK went to the village church, as he 
chose totally to absent himself from it. Luckily for her, the false 
delicacy of this conduct was utterly lost upon him, and he soon 
began tauntingly to upbraid her with want of piety, adding with 
a hoarse grunting sound that he intended for a laugh, ‘ Religion 
was made on purpose for women and children.’ 

Her next trial was to fk)d,,that instead of receiving any sort of 
attention from Lord De Clifford’s family, which as a bnde at least 
she might have anticipated, she, on the contrary, was enjoined by 
her husband to bow down to them in all things. One day he would 
issue an order that she^hould not say this, nor do that, as his brother 
did not approve of it ; another time she was forbidden to wear a par- 
ticular cap or colour: as his mother did not^like it. All this she 
bore with miraculous temper and sweetness, still trying by every 
means in her po'w er to please her unpleasable spouse and his fami- 
ly, to whom he seemed to consider her equally wedded^ and bound. 
Lord De Clifford had a favourite horse, towards whom, like many 
more of his compatriots, he evinced much more tenderness and at- 
tention than towards his wife. One day, after they had been mar- 
ried about three months, Julia went and fed the animal herself, 
thinking -it would please her husband ; and then going into the 
library, where he was sitting, surrounded by ‘ learned lumber,’ 
which he was in vain trying to get into his head, said, 

‘ Oh, George, I -have been feeding Selim, and he looked so 
handsome, and rubbed his head against me I’ ^ 

‘ Lady De Clifford,’ said he, Jrowning, and laying down the book 
he was reading, ‘ I beg you will leave off' calling me those familiar 
names. I permitted it at first iiv-the nonsense of the honeymodii, 
as it is vulgarly called, but upon reflection, I am convinced that 
they do away with tha^. solemnity? of respect which a wife eight to 
evince towards a husband ; and as for feeding Selim, I mvst'^say 
that I think it is very undignified for my wife to be going into sta- 
bles and places, among grooms and helpers, and must beg that it 
docs not happen again.’ 

Poor Julia couM not befieve that even he waS in rwnest in for- 
bidding her call him ‘ George ;’ and, thinking'^his must be his 
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debut at a jes^> actually burst out laughing : but she was soon un- 
deceived ; for Lord De ©lifford, flinging down the book he held, 
and clenching his hand at her, said, with his eyes kindling, like 
lava buA^ white, ‘ By G — d, if you dare la«gh*at me, madam, I 
will fell y|u to the earth ^ ^ • 

She left the room ; a violent flood.of tears relieved her, as she 


knelt down, and cas!^her burden upon Him who alone could bear 
it for her, and s^e ^et her tyrant at dinner without one word or 
look of reproach. At length she became a mother,, a circumstance 
which but added her miseries ; for even the nursery was not 
exempted from the laws and regulations of Lord De Clifford : more- 
over, if ever she passed an hour together with her child, he was 
sure to send for her, saying, when she appeared, 

* There is nothing now thought of but that child, while your 
duty towards me is totally neglected, madam. I desire you may 
not fool away all your time in that d — d nursery.^ 

Then, his mother was to be courted and consulted upon all oc- 
casions, not from affection, But becaq^e she was rich, and had 
much in her power; but though humbty solicited, she declined 
being godmother to the child, averring, that she never liked take- 
ing any sort of responsibility upon herself, and that whatever she 
might do hereafter, must entirely |lepcnd ^ upon circumstances ; 
nor could she, for six years,^be inauced to take the slightest notice 
of her daughter-in-law^ though she condesegnded to interfere in 
the mosfr minute other domcsitic arrangements through the medium 
of her son, and by incessant fault-finding, keep her in due subor- 
' dination ; a« she wisely concluded (falling into the common error 
of judging others by hersetf), that Lady De Clifford could not be 
possessed of so much beauty and sp many accomplishments, with- 
out being proportionately arrogant and self-sufficient, and therefore 
requiring a counterpoise ; for which rpason, she generously estab- 
fished herself as that counterpoise, and a most disagreeable and 
effectual one she was. Julia had been married about eight years, 
the two last of which .had been spent on the continent, whither 
they had been led ; for in her husband’s ear ^ 


‘ Some demon wSlispered — ‘ Visto, have a taste.’ * 


‘ Virtu’ was therefore his present mania, and his wife was thankful 
that any thing took him Trom tormenting her, and still more so, 
that he had allpwed her* sister come abroad with her ; an in- 
dulgence he might not have* granted, had he not deemed that, by 
so ^in^, hq should extend his et]ppirc to a slave the more. It was 
at diis Juncture that Mowbray came to Milan : he soon^iscovered 
Lord De Clifford’s foit)le o^ wishing jto appear a man of science, 
letters, taAc, and universal information ; and therefore, adopting the 

{ )lan of the wjtty and clever Lady M,, with regard to her aolt of a 
ord, who hadgiever in his life been guilty of thinking a good thing, 
much less of sayiilg onfe ; when Lora De Clifford hadJbeen parlicu- 
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larly ponderous, used always to preface some brillishit or wise re- 
mark at dinner with, ‘ I think it was you, Lord l)e ClilFord, who 
told me this morning such and such a thing or, ‘ 1 thinks it was 
you, that so justly obsbrved so and or, ^ ns you vei/ wittily 
remarked a while ago by which scheme, iie so completely ingratiat- 
ed himself with his pompous tool, that he issuc^ a s^inding order to 
his wife, to be particularly civil to Mr. Mowbray, as he was a young 
man of infinite judgment and discernment. From) th fe commenced a 
new epoch in Lady I)e Clifford’s life : though time and experience 
had annihilated the hope of ever softening her hu3ba*nd towards her, 
it had not subdufed her habit oY endurance. Many and bitter 
were the tears that this outward restraint cost her ; but from the 
time of her acquaintance with Mowbray, it cost her less to bear 
the unkindness of her husband, for, in fact, she dwelt on it less ; 
a void seemed filled, she knew not how, in her heart ; she never 
felt the tears gusli to her eyes, as formerly, when she looked at the 
happy faces of Fanny or Saville, or heard their little tender speech- 
es to each other. She Ijked ,]Mowl)ray — nay, she longed for his 
appearance of a day ; but she set all this down to tlic score of 
gratitude — he was sO kind, so gentle, so attentive to her ; he re- 
lueinbcred her most trilling wishes, nay, more, he anticipated 
them : how good, how condeccending this was of one who was 
the ^ enfant gate’ of London! Poor Lady De Clifford! a woman 
may be so brutalized i and suddued by ill-t/eatmcnt from the one 
who should be the last in the world to bo guilty oV such inliuinani- 
ty towards her, as to become grateful for the civility of a sweep, 
in moving out of her way in the street; ^nd at this paSs had Julia 
arrived; — for one of her servants could not in the routine of theil 
business put a chair out of her wuy, but what she felt indebted to 
them as though they had conferred an obligation upon her. How 
much more then did she feel the incessant, the delicate, the devoted 
attention of a man like Mowbray, whose tones were gentle in speak- 
ing to any woman, but when addressing her, became perfect music:' 
Once, and only once, she asked hei'self if she did not like him too 
much ; but she blushed crimson at the thought, and seemed to 
think the pnidery of her imagination had insulted the purity of her 
heart by her question. Thus poor Lady De (Clifford was hasten- 
ing to the same precipice as Mowbray, though by a very different 
channel ; for while, taking innocence for iicr guide, she was lev! 
into danger from the ignorance of he^* steersman of the invisible 
shoals and quicksands that abound' in the perilous sea ^ of passion, 
he was storing headlong to destructitm, wjth knowledge pf tfie 
world for his chart, false hope fpr his rudder, and his own^way ward 
and ungovemed heart for a compass. 
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Chihl . — Hey cluldle, diddle, 

Tne cat Ad the fiddle — 

Mother.— "Thee ought not to say that, Mary ; for, Hey diddle, diddle, has no mean- 
ing. * • 

Child . — The cat and the fiddle, 

Tlif4 cow jump’d over the moon — 

Mo^/ier.-— Stop f thee may say the cat and the fiddle, if thee pleases ; but do not say 
the cow jumped over the moon — say the cow jumped under^he moon : for thee should 
know that a cow cannot jump over the moon, though it may jump under the moon. 

Child. — ^The little dog laugh’d to see the sport. 

Jifothei'. — ^What, Mary ! — a dog laugh ! — Thee should not say so ; for tliee knows 
a dog cannot laugh : thee might say the little dog barked, if thee pleases. 

Child. — While the dish ran after the spoon. 

JVlother.^ >Mary ! Mary ! how can a df^\ run ^ Does thee not know tliat a dish 
has no legs to run with * Thee sliould have said the dish aiM the spoon. 

Dtilitarian Philosophy for and Soodles. 

One morning as Lord De Clifford preparing to sally out to 
meet an Armenian, from whom he was to purchase some pseudo 
Etruscan manuscripts, a single hieroglyphic of which he could not 
decipher, his little girl was sitting playing with her doll, and lectur- 
ing Zoc for her mercurial propensities, as, one after another, she 
purloined first the doll’s shoe, and then its necklace, and decamp- 
ed to rfic other (yid ol* the* room to play \Vith them ; and little 
Julia, having often felt the beneficial effects of moral poetiy’^ upon 
herself, began repeating to Zoe the ancient, though somewhat pre- 
judiced and illiberal, madrigal of 

* Taffy was a Welshman^ and Taffy was a thief 

when her stately sire interrupted her with, ^ Julia, you are much 
- too old to have your head crammed with all those ignorant vulgari- 
ties ; and, with a little application, you would find it quite as easy 
to learn something usefuL For instauce, Taffi was not a Welsh- 
man, but an Italian poet, born at Genoa, in the ye.ar — ^ 

^ Oh ! yes, I know all that, papa,’ said the lif tic girl, interrupting 
in her Uirn ; ‘ at least, he whs an Italian painter, born at Florence, in 
1213; and he and Cinjabue brqught the taste for Mosaic into 
Italy. JMrs. MangnaU’ff question-book has that in it; but the 
Italian’s name, is spelt iT-a-f-f-y ancj, indeed, papa, my Taffy was 
a Welshman, and he really did steal a bone ctf beef^ as I was 
goings to ^tcll Zoc, and his njimc is spejt with a y ; and I don’t 
bWieyc he *was anjr relation at all to Taffi the Italian, though I 
don’t know what time my Taffy was’ born ; as ^Irs.' Mangnall’s 
book dofi’t say, which I am surprised at.’ 

‘ Lady Up CUfford,’ cricid her enraged husband, ‘ that child has 
become ins^jOferably pert and forwai^l, and you had better check 
it in time, or take thtj conscquenocs, inadan^’ 

VOL. I. 
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So sajring, he left the room, slamming the door violently after him. 

‘ Ila ! ha ! .ha !’ laughed Fanny, who had been drawing at the 
other end of the room. ‘ La pruova du’n opera seria I’ 

‘ Hush ! hush, Fannj^ for heaven’s) sake ! he will hcrr you,’* 
said her sister ; ‘ besides, you should not, before Julia,’ 

‘Ma foi !’ said Fanny, throwing herself back in her chair, and 
wiping the tears from her eyes, which she had iairly laughed into 
them ; ^ Ce qui fait le rnalhcur des uns, fait Ic bonliear des autres, 
e’etait impayable. Come here, darling,’ continued she to little Julia, 
and taking the child’s head in both her hands, said, 'kissing her fore- 
head ‘ con amorc’ — ^ Ju, you were a very naughty girl to interrupt 
your papa so, just now, when he was instructing you, and so, to 
punish you. I’m going to send you of a message. Go up stairs, and 
tell Luton to send me down that box of pencils I got from Eng- 
land the other day ; and then go and ask Mademoiselle D’Antoville, 
if she will have the goodness to lend me that print she has of Atala.’ 

‘ Ah ! but that’s no punishment all,’ said the child ; ^ for I 
like doing any thing for yo^,*au 0 t Fanny,’ and away she ran. 

‘ Now, I hope you perceive, my dear Julia,’ said the incorrigi- 
ble Fanny, bursting into a fresh fit of laughter, ^ the error you 
have been guilty of in allowing Ju to learn her ABC too fust. 
However, what is done cannot 4)e helped ; but I hope, for the fu- 
ture, you will manage better. Let me see — she is now seven ; so 
if we can but contrive to make her forget the best part of 
what she has learned, and prevent her knowing more at fourteen 
than she ought to know now, she may then have the happiness of 
becoming a suitable companion for her .^father ; and who knows 
but that, in time, she may even retrograde to a level with his ex- 
traordinary mind ?’ ‘ 

‘Ah! Fanny! I'anny!’ said her sister, shaking her head, ‘it is 
no laughing matter.’ 

‘ No, indeed, I don’t think it is,’ said Fanny ; ‘ but, as Lord 
Byron says, 

‘ Strange though it seem, yet with extremest grief 
Is iiiik'fla mirth that doth not bring relief !’ 

And lean only say, as poor Mademoiselle D’Antoville said" to me 
the other day — (and here Fanny put her hands into the pockets 
of her apron, bent her head forward, and her brows into a thought- 
ful frown, and changed her voiceband fac^so completely into that? 
of Mademoiselle D’Antoville, that even Lady Dc Clifford’s gra- 
vity gave way, as she repeated) — loan only say, as Mademoiselle 
D’Antoville said to me, the other day. ‘ JVfilord h tant dc scique^ ! 
,tant de profondeur ! que quandril debite «ur le chapitre ^e I’edu- 
cation ; jamais, jamais je no puis lui coiqprendrc !’ ’ 

‘ Poor Mademoiselle D’Antoviile,’ said Lady De Clifford ; ‘ I 
do not half like her as^n inttructress, now Julia is grt wing older ; 
there is too ini»oh of tne old novdi style of FY^ncb governess about 
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lier. She s0ems too thoroughly imbued with what may be termed 
the apocalypse of the old regime in France — namely.. ‘ Qu’on pent 
tout dire et tout faire, pourvu qu’on le fait et le dit poliment ; 
and my^fear is, that in time\^he may con^^ert, or rather pervert, 
Julia to* the same creed. ’• 

* Exactly s^,’ s^d Fanny ; ^ but •you know it is not every one 
that is (Eaipus enough to discover that ^ Milord k tant de science 
et tant de j^h)f<Jiideur, &c. &c. &c. — et quand* il-y’a des sots a 
triple stage.’ — There must be flatterers to clamber up to the 
heights of their <blly ; and you may depend upon it, that my illus- 
trious brother-in-law finds too many charms in\he conversation of 
Mademoiselle D’Antoville (who can alone appreciate his wonderful 
talents I) to part with her for your sake, or Julia’s either; except, 
indeed, that in time he may find an equivalent in Mr. Mowbray, 
who seems to have borrowea !>’ Antoville’s powers of listening, and 
all her craft, and more than all her talent, in conveying to him an 
idea of his own great and^ paramount superiority in all things. 
However, ^ blessed be — be the peacemakers,’ say 1, and I’m sure 
\vc have all led a much happier life for the last two months, since 
Mr. Mowbray has kindly taken upon himself the arduous office 
of inflating the balloon of Lord de Clifibrd’s vanity ; and I feel 
so gratefid to him, that I have serious thoughts of working him 
a waistcoat, as a slight tribute of esteem and inspect — as the corpo- 
rations have it, when •they ^jive dinners and«nuff-boxes to minis- * 
ters and patriots out of place !’ 

I^ady De Clifford had got as far as ‘ Fie, fie, Fanny !’ In a lec- 
ture to heV laughter-loving sister, when the door opened, and Mow- 
* bray and Siiville were announced. 

^ We w^ere just talking about you, Mr. Moivbray,’ said Fanny. 

‘ About me I’ said Mowbray glancing quickly at Lady De Clif- 
ford’s blushing and confused face: ‘Jind how came I to be so 
honoured ?’ 


* I wfis wondering,’ replied FannyJ ‘ whether there were any 

prizes for patience at Harrow ; and, if so, how many you gained 
in a week.’ • 

‘ Ydb speak in riddles, *niy fair sibyl,’ said Mowbray ; ‘pray ex- 
pound them,’ • • 

* All in good time^ laughed Fanny ; ‘ I will bring you my 
®books w^hen 4hey are* ready — ithat^s, if you will promise to pur- 
chase them ‘ coutc qii’il coute,’ at the first offer.’’ 

^ h proiqise,’ said Mowbray, lifting up liis hand with mock solem- 
iflt;^ and then turning "to Lady De Clifford, added, ‘ perhaps you 
will tcU me what Miss Neville moans ?’ 

‘ That would be difficitlt,’ said Lady De Clifford, smiling, ‘ for I 
do not believe "ishe knows herself.’ 

At this itnonfent little Julia retilt*ncd, ^and seeing Mowbray, 
ran up to him.* ^ Oh ! Mr. Mcfwbrav,’ sf®d she, I am so glad 
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to see you ! How is Prince ? B,nd where is lie ? ‘ I have got 
a story to read to him ; for do you know,’ the other day, when 
I was at dinner, he came in, and I went into the next room for 
something I had forgotten, and I left Prince, telling hiiti to be 
sure and not cat up all my dinner, and^he promised as plain as 
a dog could promise with Ills big brown, honest .looking eyes, 
that he would not ; but though I was only gone two minutes, 
when 1 came back all my beccafices were gone, fend*’ he had just 
got his paw in the maccaroni ! and now Pll get the story I am go- 
ing to read him.’ ^ 

At any other timie Lady De Clifford would have begged of Julia 
to postpone the perusal of it till Prince was thera to hear it ; but as 
Fanny and Saville were now engaged in a low tete-£l-tete at the 
other end of the room, she was glad of any circumstance that would 
prevent her and Mowbray being reduced to the same alternative, 
especially as he stood leaning on the mantelpiece, in one of those 
fits of abstraction that had so often taken possession of him lately, 
when all around appearedd<5st in him, while his eyes seemed as if 
they had l>cen given to him for no other purpose than to rivet them 
upon her. 

* Well, get the book, Cara,’ said her mother with one of tliose 
April smiles, that only are call(?d into struggle with a tear, ‘ and 
let us see how you mean to reform PrinCfe’s morals.’ 

The little girl took u small case of books (>tf the table, and seat- 
ing herself at her mother’s feet, said, * Now, mamma, you need not 
listen so much, but f/au, Mr. Mowbray, must be verr/ attentive, 
because it is for the good of your dog. Tbe story is called, 

‘ LE CHIEN DF LIVERPOOL.’ 


‘ ‘ Un fermier de Liverpool, avait un chicn plcin dc courage, 
d’intelligcnce, et d’autre belles qiialites, mais qui avait un defaut 
que rien ne pent excuser : memc dans Ics chiens : il man([uait do 
probite.’ Now, do you understand what that means, Mr. Mow- 
bray ?’ continued she, pushing him with her little foot, ^ do you 
hear me? Me chien du fermier manquait dc probite;’ do you 
understand ?’ ^ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mowbray, biting \m lip, and withdrawing his eyes 
from Lady de Clifford ; ‘ It means that he was not fit to be trusted 
— what a miserable dog he must h^ve been I’ and Uien, as if all 
security consisted in sounds, he cried out at the top of his voice 
across the room, ^ Saville, do you recollect whether it wt|s tocsinor- 
row or Wednesday that De Clifford fixed upon for going to Coaio^ ? 
. for that was what I came here with you tu find out.’ 

Oh! human nature, where begin and where end thy wayward 
mysteries ? Lady De Clifford, who a moment before evould have 
^ven any thing that Mowbray had not come that m«vniing, now 
felt that sharp cjpain dasrt through her heart, Which wounded pride 
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and sudden flisappointment coming together invariably occasion. 
‘ Surely,’ thought she,* ‘ he need not take such pains, to announce 
that hi^ only motive in commg here was to ascertain Lord De Clif- 
ford’s will and pleasure ! — I^is, to say the least of it, unkind, — I 
mean, rude ; nay, ahnostimpertinent ofliim!’ 

^ ‘ Really,’ sayl Sa^ille, in reply to Mowbray’s question, ‘ I don’t 
know, but I think it was to-morrow the party was to take place.’ 
And again tflrning to Fanny, he dropped his voice into the low^, 
whispering tone, from which his friend’s interrogatory had roused it. 

‘ Do you knt)W ?’ inquired Mowbray of Lady De Clifford, feel- 
ing that it was necessary to say something, and not knowing very 
well what to say. 

^ I really do not,’ said she, coldly, ‘ as this is the first time I have 
heard of the arrangement ; but as it is to be a duo, I suppose Lord 
De Clifford will let you know in time ; at preseyt he is out for the 
day, I believe.’ 

^ A dual’ said Mowbray,, looking as seriously alarmed, as if he 
had been in quarantine, and a blaok speg; had suddenly appeared 
on his arm. ‘ Good Heavens ! No ; you — I mean, I thought — 
I understood — that we were all going — ’ 

‘ Oh ! perhaps so,’ replied Ladj^ De Clifford, * but I have heard 
nothing about it ; however,’ continued she, looking across the 
court, ^ there is Lord De •Clifford going uj) the ste]>s to Julia’s 
school-room. Fanny, ns yo^i are near the wiadow, just tell Dorio, 
who I see standing in the yard, to tell his master that Mr. Mow- 
bray wants to speak to him.’ 

^ Pray (fo not troublcb yourself^ Miss Neville,' said Mowbray, 
?»pringing forward, ‘ any other time will do its well.’ 

But Fanny, whose head w^as tflready out of the wdndow, giving 
her sister’s message- to Dorio did not hear him. An awkward 
•pause now ensued, at least it would have been such to Mowbray, 
if he had not suddenly discovered that Tiuey’s nose was very hot, 
Slid declared that the dog could not be ^^ell. 

^ Poor Ti.,’ said he, kissing her head, and stroking her long 
silken ears, * I’m sure she is ill. I wish. Lady De Clifford, you 
would 1 A me have her for a week : I have a groom who is a flimous 
dog-doctor ; he shall proscribe for her, and I’ll administer all the 
medicines myself ; and, above all. I’ll promise to love and to pet 
Ifcr as much as you do,’ * « • 

^ Oh! that would be impossible,’ said she, laughing. 

‘ BoBidcSi,*, chimed in Julia, < Prince might cat her up at a 
mAithful, i\s he did my lit^ccaficas ; and^ I’m sure Zoc teases her 
cpiite cmuigh as it is, poondogi’ • 

Lord (1c (Clifford not iqaking his appearance, and no message 
having been^etutned to the one sent, Lady Do Clifford now rang 
to inquire thc^re^bn of it ; the servanAin waiting was despatched 
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to Dorio, and returned ivith the answer that Lord De'Cliffoni was 
not y^t come home. 

^ Not come home ! that is impossible. Send Dorio here.J. Dorio 
came and made the same reply: tl/e whole party looked at each 
other with unfeigned astonishment, and caskeu almost simultane- 
ously, ^ Who then was it that went up the opposite steps a quarter; 
of an hour ago, when you stood by the lion at the foot of them ?’ 

‘ C’etait rhomme d’affaire de Mademoiselle dJAnJoville,’ replied 
the immovable Dorio, twitching the'ring in his right ear. ^ That 
fellow,’ said Saville, as he shut the door, ^ must mave been for a 
long time primo buffo at the San Carlino, to tell a lie with such 
consummate genius, and such inimitable composure.’ 

The carriage was now announced, and the two friends were 
obliged, ‘ malgre eux,’ to take their departure. Mowbray, however, 
contrived to mak^ himself happy, by carrying off 1 iney, and a 
bunch of violets that Lady De Clifford had dropped, and Saville 
whispered in Fanny’s ear, ‘ Am I ^o dine here to-dajfc dearest ?’ 
^ Why, as that is a matter business,’ said she, laughing, ^ you 
must iisk ‘ riiomme d’affaire de Mademoiselle d’Antoville !’ ’ 


CHAPTER VIL ^ 


* Yon liave a head, uiid so has a pin.* 

( XuRSBRr Compliment, 


VVe glide o’er these gentle waters 
As through aether skims the dove ; 

Yet fairest of beauty’s daughters, 

I may not breathe my love ; 

Hat while the happy breezes play. 

And kiss, and whisper, round thee, 

Dearest, ah ! will they not betray 
The mysteries they have founii thee ^ 

For their wild breath is but my sighs, 

Wlijch are but fond thoup^hts of thee. 

That escape to gain the skies, 

Where they may aye immortal be ! 

• M. S. 

* L’aria e la terre a I’acqua son d’amor piene.’ 

* • r ’ J PBTnACHA. 

Lord De Clifford, .who, among his other talents, had a Hjonder- 
ful turn for petty economy, had been fov th^ last six wcckfi^ decplt/ 
absorbed in Professor Autenri<;th’s plan. for making bread out of 
deal boards ; he had actually got as far as the sawdust^ and pro- 
cured a quantity of inarsh-inallow roots. Such isJjstrme and 
tijk labours required,^ relaxation ; and Mademoisellf; D’Antoville, 
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who had n(ft found the least difficult}’ in persuading him, that he 
distanced Sir Humphry Davy in science, Tycho Brae • in astrono- 
mical Iprc, and’ Bayle in gct^ral knowledge foand it equally easy 
to convijice him that the c^rcise of sych a monoply of talents 
might be fatal, if unrelieved by the ‘ otium cum dignitate’ that 
should accompany ^lem ; consequently the excursion to Como was 
proposed by her, as one of a series to take place foi* that purpose. 
Saville drove •Fatoy in his phaeton, the Seymours (who were of 
the party), goodnaturcdly gave Monsieur de Rivoli a seat in their 
carriage, while* t<ady Dc Clifford’s was occiqjied by herself, her 
sposo, Mowbray, and Mademoiselle D’Aiitoville, who devoted her- 
self to appreciatimj Lord 13e Clifford. They had not got above 
half way, before mademoiselle began to purse up her mouth, close 
her drab-coloured eyes, and incline her head faintingly towards his 
shoulder, at which Lady De Clifford offered hey ^ vinaigrette,’ in- 
tending to request she would change places with her, as she feared 
that sitting with her back to die horses, might have occasioned her 
indisposition ; but beibre she had timc*ts utter one word, her hus- 
band seized her extended hand, and dragging her rudely from her 
seat, placed his grammatical inamorata in it, exclaiming, ^ Do you 
not sec she is ill from sitting backwards.’ 

^ I was just going to offer Machnoiselle D’Antovillc my seat,’ 
said poor Lady De Clifford* trying to suppress the tears that had 
come into her eyes. • • • 

‘ Oh, you arc always going,’ sneered her amiable lord. 

Mowbray, who could hardly contain his indignation at this 
scene, caught himself ineohanically changing his place to the one 
Beside her, whicli her husband had vacated to watch over Made- 
moiselle D’Antoville ; and, throwihg a shawl ever her, lie pressed 
her hand in both of his, as he said — ^ Good heavens ! I hope you 
•won’t suffer from sitting here ; tlic wind is so much ■ more keen 
than at the other side.’ 

* Julia’s face crimsoned as she withdrevi^ her hand — her heart was 
too full for utterance; but Mowbray thought he had never, for 
the greatest service he had ^ conferred on another, been so amply 
repaid, ift when her eyes for one moment met his, as she dreiv the 
shawl he had given morejjlosely about her. Meanwhile mademoi- 
selle, after labouring for a few minutes like a steam-engine, thought 
fif to open her eyes, and* raising 4icr Ifead from Lgrd De Clifford’s 
shoulder, where it had unconsciously rested, murmured, or rather 
shriekeri in*£^ ‘ The&tre Francois’tone, 

••Ah, Y^est toi?’ totwhiCh lie respondi&d, with undeniable truth 
and brevi^ — ‘ Oui, 9 ’est moi 1’ — The fair sufferer’s next thought 
was for her dress, and, carefully arranging her shawl and bonnet, 
which had ntft betn in the least deranged during her feints she ex- 
claimed, * Ah| moh Dicu ! comrae je ifle suis,abim 6 !’ Then sud- 
denly recollecting, th^ although \hc was Lbrd Dc Clifford’s As- 
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pjisia, she was also his wife's governess, she turned td the latter to 
apologize foi having turned her out of her place, and to beg she 
would retake it. * ^ , 

‘ Oh, d — n it ! she’ll do very well*' where she is,* said her kind 
and affectionate spouse, before she had time to decline mademoi- 
selle s proffered politeness. * ^ , 

When they rqachcd the little inn at Como, they found the rest 
of the party had arrived before them, and had^orAi^red the boats 
and luncheon — to which latter they were doing full justice — all 
except poor Monsieur dc Rivoli, who was warring With the mos- 
quitos, and trying to make the same bargain with them that Po- 
lyphemus did with Ulysses — namely, that they would devour him 
the last. At length, even his ^ occupation was gone,’ and they all 
descended to embark upon certainly the most lovely lakQ in the 
w'orld. Oh, the deep beauty of its silent waters, glassing on their 
diamond surface the fair and gem-like beauties of its sunlit mar- 
gins ! The wind had gone down-r-not a breath seemed to kiss 
the leaves or dimple the^fide,»w^hich lay like a sleeping child 
beneath ; it ^vas one of those hushed and balmy days, that 
give a luxury to the happy by shedding over them a melan- 
choly that is purely imaginative — that melancholy which gives 
a poetry to every feeling, because it springs from no liarsh 
reality; while, to the miserable, such ‘days seem as if Nature 
had returned, like A long-absent friand, fo soothe and atone to 
tfiem for the unkindness of fate. The light-hearted and pros- 
perous can never worship Nature with the inccncc of the heart — 
gratitude ; for to them, the softest air, the brightest skies, the 
sweetest flowers, arc but so many minor adjuncts in the gorgeous 
pageant of their destiny ; but to the crushed heart, the burning 
brain, the warped and withered mind, the moral Cum who has 
been the fratericide of his own welfare, every look, and breath, and 
tone of hers, comes like a good Samaritan — healing what others 
smote, fostering what others deserted, rescuing what others endan- 
gered — e’en the w^ayward and erring spirit of man, and at length 
leading it ‘ through' nature up to nature’s God.’ Alas ! alas ! why 
is it that so many of us must be rejected of earth, ere we cto think 
of heaven ? Why is it that religion is sq often only resorted to as 
an elixer for worldly disappointments ? why is it that we follow 
the example of the heathen ‘Agrippa, who, when Augustus refu8<,d 
to accept of the dedication of tne Jrantheon, then ana not till then, 
consecrated it to all th^ gods of Olympus ? « • • 

What a pantheon is the. human heart ! rejected by one, only^ to 
he filled with innumerable stilk vainer idols, and at last, j^rhaps, in 
its best stage, mistaking the gorgeous and poetical pomps, the 
Catholicism of the passions, for the pure and unddfileik Christianity 
of the soul ! But the redson of this mistake is^clcaf — ‘ They will 
tarry by the foad-sidt, hearing tqlcs of the fountain, instead of 
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repairing straight to the fountain itself, there to drink of its waters.’ 
If even the metaphysics of Aristotle are so mystified— if the peri- 
patetic^ doctrines arc so per^rted through theij commentators (in- 
cluding jKUicero, the clevercs\of them), ho^v^iuch more must Chris- 
tianity have suffered froip the same source ? inasmuch as it being 
of divine, and consequently of more simple origin, it is more easily 
perverted through tinman and complex means ; and the most dan- 
gerous pervcrtioiti; of all are the perversions of those natures which 
have an innate craving after right ; for then begins the self-deluding 
sophistry whic4i iries to germ a wrong act with a good motive. 
At this state had Mowbray amved : he had*rcpeated to himself 
so often that it was only common humanity to pay Lady De Clif- 
ford every possible attention, neglected and ill-treated by her 
husband as she was, that, instead of trying, as he had at first done, 
to check his feelings of compassion towards her, he made a point 
of yielding to, and encouraging them on all occasions ; and after 
the scene in the carriage, he thought it incumbent upon him to 
take as much care of her as possible the rest of the day : in- 
deed, she had fallen to his share; fanny and Saville having of 
course paired off ; and Monsieur de Rivoli determining, what little 
time he could spare from smoothing the rugged path of his mus- 
tachios, and humming snatches of ‘ Sulmargine,’ ^ La Suisse au 
bord du lac,’ ‘ O Pescator,’ the ‘ Biondina,’ and other appropriate 
tunes, as they call ‘•Non nobis Domini,’ jvhen it is played at a 
liord 'Mayor’s feast — to cfevote himself to eradicating from Mrs, 
Seymour’s mind certain ignorant prejudices, which her speech 
about JMaplc Louise gavg him reason to fear she entertained. 

• Mr. Seymour, like a true Englishman, had fastened upon Count 
C., and had dragged him back to Boodles and the House of Com- 
mons ; wdiilc Lord De (])liftbrd, after having first placed one of his 
wife’s shawls under Mademoiselle D’Antoville’s feet, was explaining 
to her (preparatory to their landing) all about Pliny the elder and 
•Pliny the younger ; while she, though expressing w^onder and 
gratitude for his information, w^as in reality wishing that, like the 
former, he had perished in the destruction of Pompeii, and then 
he could not have prosed her to death as he was doing. 

Idttle Julia had been left at, home with her grandmother, 
who for once had hatP the mercy not to inflict her company on 
them. , • ^ ^ 

‘ Permettez ?’ said Monsieur de Rivoli, as thdy landed, offering 
his aijn tq Mrs. Seymour, who^^roposed that they should go over 
tlie grounds Irefore they* went into the villa. 

‘ r!ar je nc voi pas,’ added she, JaugTiingly pointing to her hus- 
band’s tAll figure, as he lingered in the boat, with one of the poor 
count’s buttons still in his custody, which stood a fair chance of 
being Sched*ile A’d. ‘ Je nc vois paia pourquoi je deverais perdre 
mon temp parcMftjuc j’ai epouse un grand hqjnme I’ - 
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‘ Ah ! dal is ver true ; I’m glad you have come to my fancy at 
last,’ said her companion, pressing her arm, and gently smoothing 
his off* whisker. ‘ ^ Mais voyez done,’ ’ continued he, looking at 
Lord De Clifford and his charge, they entered tin house. 

^ Comme ce grand bate Clifford est ^ntraine par ceite loup 
garou de D’Antoville qui n’ect pas memo fran9aise, car elle naquit 
a Berne je le sais moi.* ’ 

*It is really extraordinary,’ , said Mrs. Seymov.r, ^and Lady De 
Clifford so very handsome.’ 

^ * C’est vrai, inais ; e’est sa femme !’ ’ said Monsieur de Rivoli, 
with a ‘probatum ^st’ shrug; for there was a Madame de Rivoli 
extant, though seldom heard of, and never seen. 

Mrs. Seymour laughed, and they strolled on under the colon- 
nade, by the margin of the lake, her ^ ciceroni’ thinking how lucky 
she was that, every one having gone in a different direction, they 
were left to a ‘ tete^fii-tete.’ 

^ I wonder if I could get a glass of water?’ said Lady De Clif- 
ford, after she and Mowbraj^ Jbad walked on for some tunc, in one 
of those awkward fits of silence, which both wished, yet dreaded 
to break, and which had occurred so frequently of late. 

^ Certainly,’ said Mowbray, ‘ and the very best water in the 
world ; for the spring is as cold, and as clear, as when its quondam 
owner first wrote its panegyric some eighteen hundred years ago — 
but I fear you will find the ascent of those old, narrow, broken steps 
very steep and fatiguing.’ 

* Not in the least,’ said Julia, ‘for in this country one is so used 
to difficulties, that I think one could climb a rope-ladder to tile 
moon.’ 

‘Then pray, lean on me,’ said Mowbray, giving his arm, which 
he had not offered before ; and then another pause ensued, till they 
had reached the end of those almost interminable steps, and stood 
beside the bright, cold, diamond spring, where an old woman filled 
a glass from it, and presented it to Lady De Clifford. She drank half 
of it, and gave back the glass to the crone ; she was on the ]>oint 
of throwing the remt^nder of the water away, in order to refill the 
glass for Mowbray, who, perceiving Her intention, snatched it, 
and drank off the contents, vyhich having done, he paid tlic 
woman, and told her she might go. Theii came another pause, 
which he felt ought to be broken luckily he recollected the curi** 
osity he had oftefi felt to ascertain the cause of Julia’s evident 
embarrassment, whenever he had /nentioned Herbert Grimstonc’s 
name, and her constant endeavours to avoid the subject^ be 
thought, now that no third perspn was present, it would be a good 
opportunity of ascertaining whether his dislike was connected 
solely with her husband’s presence, or whether it arose, from any 
mere personal aversion of ler own ; and having heard Lord De 
Clifford say that be « expected him shortly at Milan, he thought 
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the best wa}P of broaching the subject would be to ask her when 
he was coming. • 

‘ Do you not expect (^imstone here shortly?’ inquired he, 
fixing h^.s eyes on her as he\poke. * 

* Yes, in a few days^ and now you mention him,’ continued 
Lady De Clifford, j^lushing deeply at* her own weakness, in wishing 
to vindicate hersclt to Mowbray, ‘ I have a request — that is, I mean 
you must have tl)<)ught it very strange, that whenever you have 
mentioned him before Lord De Clifford, I have changed the sub- 
ject ; but the Reason was, that you have always coupled his name 
with a sort of laugh against him, and — and — ’ * 

‘ And,’ interrupted Mowbray, more vehemently than good- 
breeding warranted, ^you are so fond of your fortunate and merito- 
rious brother-in-law, that you cannot bear to hear him laughed at T 

* Far from it — I, of all people, have no reason to be fond of 
him ; but Lord De Clifford is always angry — that is, annoyed, 
if any one laughs at him, aijjJ therefore I try to prevent it.’ 

^ What goodness! what deligacy*!^ what angelic sweetness! 
what undeserved amiability on your part !’ said Mowbray, thrown 
off his guard, and hurried by admiration of a character he began 
to think faultless, into an expression of feelings he liad never 
meant to give utterance to. • 

^Indeed,’ said Julia, crimsoning to her temples, while her eyes 
filled with tears at what s|je felt to be ^ praise undeserved,’ ‘ it is 
not goodness — it is not amiability — it is not what you think it, and 
what it ought to be — a wish solely to please my husband ; but it is 
that he would be angry ^vith me — that he has forbidden me ever 
•to join in any jest against his brother.’ 

JLf Mowbray had before admired her for her supposed high- 
wrought goodness, he now still more admired the unflinching 
integrity which made her humble herself into disclaiming all free 
will in a right line of conduct, rather than for a moment purchase 
•admiration by the base coin of deceit and hypocrisy ; but the words, 
‘ my husband,’ grated disagreeably on his ear : she had never be- 
fore used them — they sounded like a knell* to W'arn him off his 
perilous and unhallowed 'course. Hitherto every thing she had 
affixed the word ‘ Mf before he had loved for her sake : the tempt- 
er had now turned traitor, and stood forth to warn and to de- 


tiounce. It might have done bot|;i in vain, 30 strong was his impulse, 
tis he looked at Julia’s pale and agitated face, *to fling himself at 
her f%Dt, and there pour out all the burning, maddening feelings 
that ^ were * battling at diis heart ; but the reflection, or rather the 
conviction, that by so doing he would seal his own eternal banish- 
ment, rfstrained him. 


So true is itr what Madame de Stael saj^, that ‘ perhaps it is 
what we shall do to-morrow that v^ll decide our fate; perhaps 
even yesterday Ve slid some word that notlung caii^ recall 

Mowbray felt this, though Fhere were too many conflicts strug- 
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gling within him to think it : but as far as the passionsr'arc concern- 
ed, is not feeling always the stenography thought? He therefore 
determined to say ^nothing of her, bift replied with as disembar- 
rassed an air as he coufil assume, ^ j 

* Then I am sure his overweening fmternal affection is but ill 
requited, for I have heard Grimstone not only laugh at, but abuse 
him in no measured terms.’ 

‘ I don’t know^ that it is so much affection as prid?,’ said Julia, 
‘ that makes Lord De Clifford not allow a word to be said against 
his brother, as they certainly cannot be said te^ be fond ot each 
other : indeed, brought up as they have been, it is impossible they 
should. I^eft at an early age to the sole guidance of a not over- 
wise mother, with much wealth in her power, her constant endea- 
vour has been not to gain their affection and respect from principle 
and merit on her own part, but to secure their attention^ and enforce 
their submission, from the sordid and selfish motive of anticipated 
gain. Consequently, when the eldfi* offends her, she invariably 
doubles her show of kindnqfs^ and promises to the younger ; so that 
the well-being of the one is unavoidably made a source of discon- 
tent and fear to the other ; and as this terrible system was begun 
in childhood, when every little gift or indulgence that was granted 
to the reigning favourite, w'as scxiled with a stipulation that it was 
to be a profound secret from the less* fortunate brother, it is no 
wonder that those three essential ingretdentsdn every relationship 
of life — frankness, confidence, and sincerity, should be wanting be- 
tween them. Indeed, on the part of Herbert, I think his union 
with his brother is solely a political one : he wants in himself that 
singleness of motive and firmness of purpose, which invests even 
erroneous principles and bad measures, with an artificial respecta- 
bility — the respectability of consistency. Consequently, whatever 
point he steers for, having no intrinsic resources, he wifi always bo 
obliged to be towxd to it by the exertions of another, which will 
be the sole motive of his adherence to any one.’ 

‘ You seem to know him well, at all events,’ replied 3Iowbray ; 

‘ for within the last ton years, I have seen him an Ultra-tory, next 
an ‘ in medio tutissimus ibus’ Whig, and now he is a pioneering 
‘ hie et ubique’ Radical. Howc^ver to do him justice, he is the 
most ‘promising young man of his age, for fiis promises and profes- 
sions are boundless ; but jf you only wanted him to walk across thc^ 
street, he would 'fail you. These sort of professors are in the 
moral world what Bahr-bella-ma, the waterless sea of thje Libyan 
desert, is in the geological one, which has all. the appearance 
large ocean, without containing a single drop of water ; — they want 
nothing but reality to satisfy one.’ ^ 

‘ You are severe upon him.’ • 

^ Nay, for severe^ read trGe ; I know of nothhig lo his credit, 
and therefore can say nothing.’ • * * 

* You forget his debtSy said Julia, Smiling. 
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* ^Fnie,’ rd):)lie(l Mowbray ; * in which point I resemble him, for 
no one appears so completely forgetful of them as himself. But a 
truce Jo the puppy, for il is time to think o^ a far nobler animal 
— Tincy, whom 1 am happy to tell you, pdfesed a good night, eat a 
good breakfast, and has got a nose as cdld as the North Pole.* 

‘ Thank yoy, D<jctor Slow'bray ; then I suppose she may return 
to her disconsolate parent to-morrow.’ • 

‘ Not so — A roJapse might be fatal, and I canAot part with her 
yet.’ 

^ How I wtslf,’ said Julia, stooping to pluck a water-lily that 
grew inside the spring by which they still lingered, ‘ that I had 
sent some of those large, lotus-like Rhine water-lilies to Eng- 
land !’ 

‘ Would that all your wishes could come so easily within the 
sphere of my power !’ said Mowbray. ^ An old German friend of 
mine, Madame de lleidleberg, sent me somt three years ago, 
which arc now flourishing atj^IIilton, and I will order some to be 
sent down to Grimstonc, the nc^t tijiy? I write to England.* He 
then repeated in a low voice, 

* I send the lilies given to me ; 

Tliougli long before tliy hand they touch, 

I know that tliey must witherecl he, 

Jlnl >ct icject (hem not as such. 

For I ivill cherish them as dear, 

Because they yet may meet ihine eye, 

And guide thysoul to mine evt'ii hti*e* 

When (lion behold’st them droo|>int» nigh, 

And know’st them gathered b\ the Rhine, 

And offered from my he^rt to thine.’ 

Julia blushed ; but determining from the pointed manner in 
which these words were uttered, to take them to herselt^ said 
^ How beautiful the whole of that canto of Childe Harold is !’ and 
then went on reciting the next stanza. 

‘ The river nobly foams and flows, 

^'he charm of this enchanted (^ound, 

And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty vaiying round : 

The haughtiest breast its wish might binind 
Through life to dwell delighted here ; 

Nor could on earth a spot be found 
I'o nuturei#n(J to me mftre dear.’ 

Here she paused, rccdllecting the concluding lines. 

‘ l^ray go on,’ said Mowbray, rivetting his eye? upon her. 

‘ Idforgpt the rest,’ staminercy. Julia. 

• H^^r companion took up the ^refrain,’ as she turned away to hide 
her confusion. 

9 * 

* Could thy dear eyes in folloa ing mine, 

. • Still sweeten more these banks — * 

‘ Not of Kh^c !’ •murmured he in a loy voice, almost imperceptibly 
pressing the anh linked in his, which was h^tily wididrawn under 
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the pretext of gathering some of the wild verbena, which grows in 
such profusion on that enchanted ground. ^ 

‘ I wonder,*’ said Julia, ‘ where they ^an have all gone to? We 
had better go and lool;. for them ; aild, indeed, I am tired, so we 
will go into the house.’ They descended^as they had ascended the 
steps, in perfect silence. On reaching the house, they found the 
whole party, except Lord De Clifford and Mademoiselle D’Anto- 
ville, assembled in the large barn-like saloon, rjyaking themselves 
very merry at the expense of the daubs of pictures that decorate 
its walls. Monsieur de Rivoli was engaged in copying one of them 
(Diana and Endymion) on the back of his hat, and bestowing the 
physiognomy of the absentee pair upon them ; so that the goddess 
appeared in her infernal character of Hecate, while the profile of 
the sleeping shepherd made no bad imitation of the crescent on 
the brow of his innamorata ; the moonbeam kiss he had managed 
to portray by a knlcting-needle emanating from the hay-coloured 
hair of the D’Antoville Diana, and terminating in the mouth of 
Endymion. Fanny, wlio was enchanted with the likenesses, begged 
to have the original, of which she promised to make some faithful 
copies. 

^ Let me sec,’ said Julia, putting out her hand for the paper. 

^ No, no,’ said Fanny, ‘ you, arc not to be trusted. There,’ 
continued she, placing it in her bosom : 

‘ Deep in yy soul that tender secret dwells, 

lonely and lost to sight for e'ktM* more ; i 
Save when some laugh to mine responsive swells, 

Then trembles into silence as l>efure.’ * 

* Look here,’ said Mrs. Seyfnour, taking an old mandolin from 
the window-seat, ‘ I have found a treasure. I wonder if any one 
can play upon it. Can you ? — or you ? — or you ? — or you ?’ hold- 
ing it to every one, till she came to Count C., who, confessing that 
he did play upon it ‘ a little,’ was instantly besieged for a song. 
When he had succeeded in tuning the crazy old instrument, he 
good-humouredly sang Aurclio Bertola’s 

* Gli ocelli azzurri e gli occhi neri.* 

^ Bene ! bene !’ ecl^oed from every side. 

And Saville repeated the last four lifies, as he looked invo Fan- 
ny’s bright, laughing, hazel eyes,— 

* II primato in quest! o in qiielli 

Non disdende dal colure ; 

Ma quegli occhi *8on pft belle 
Che risporidcmo piu al^corc.’ 

Lord De Clifford and'^^Iademois^lle D’i^ntoville noMTihad^ thqjr 
appearance in a most deplorable condition ; the latter drenchdd to 
her waist, her drapery clinging •like a second Androrncdi about 
her, arid her hair dishevelled according to the, most orthodox 
standard of heroic misfortune, llis loruship appea^d to ha^ 
been an equal suffercr^bcing almpst as wet, aud minus a hat ; so 
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that he had Been fain to twist a shawl of mademoiselle’s round his 
head, ^ la Turc,’ whicft gave him a compound look, of fun and 
ferocity that was irresistible to every one but Lady De Clifford, 
who dared not join in the laugh that accompanied the queries 
addressed to the disconsolate pair, as to the how, when, and where, 
of their misfortunes. Mademoiselle* D’Antoville (for a French 
woman, however ‘ pale et defait,’ is never speechless) undertook to 
enlighten theiit. • 

^ Nous, nous promenons, milord et moi on de bord of de rivere, 
just talk of la^otite Julie, when, all at once, j’ai faite un faux pas, 

Sans doute,’ muttered Monsieur de Rivoli ; ‘*etje parie que ce 
n’est pas Ic ])remier’), and I am tumble into de vaterc, and but for 
le courage of milord, I was sure I am to be drowned !’ 

‘ Well,’ said Saville, who always stepped forward as risible me- 
diator for the whole party, ^ the only difference between you and 
me is the diflerence that Daniel De Foe said existed between 
James the L and Charles tljc I. ; namely, that yours was a wet 
martyrdom, and mine has been diy ^ne ; for I have been dying 
of thirst these two hours.’ 

Every one was now at liberty to laugh — even Julia — which was 
a great relief to her. 

‘ Did you tumble — (she chose tke word as the most undignified 
she could think of) — did* you tumble into the water, too, then ?’ 
asked Fanny, as she walketl round her mildewed brother-in-law 
with her glass iq5, minutely examining the damage he had sustain- 
ed by ‘ flood and field.’ 

^ No, JVfiss Neville, I did not tumble into the water; gentlemen 
•never tumble.’ 

* They sometimes fall, then,’ •interrupted Fanny, ‘ like statues 
from their pedestals, or thunderbolts fix)!!! the clouds.’ 

‘ 1 merely stretched out my hand to rescue iMademoiselle D’An- 
toville, who had had the misfortune to slip from the margin ; and 
•ill rescuing her, 1 lost my hat, and got dreadfully splashed.’ 

‘ Dreadfully indeed,’ said Fanny, ‘ for it has a 
ness to an immersion and a tumble.’ 

‘Yoilwill oblige me, Miss Neville, by not using that vulgar 
word, coupled with any circumstance relating to me.’ ' 

Fanny was about to rgply, when an imploring look from her 
lister checked her. The old w’Q|nan> was then invoked, who pro- 
cured d quantity of straw, sticks, and fern, and as soon as tl^ in- 
hospitobla old chimney could be coaxed into letting them burn, 
nUidgmoiselle and her preux chevalier’ contrived to diy their 
weepinff garments ; after which, a Jong discussion ensued between 
Monsieur de Rivoli and Lord De Clifford, as to whether it 
likely to rain or not: the former maintaining the wind" was in 
north, tk^rcfoTc it could not rain— M;he latter protesting that it 
was in the south’, and consequently that it must raii>; appealing to 
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Mowbray as umpire, who jesuitically answered in ihe wwds of 
Pliny : ^ In totuiii venti omnes a septenirione sicciores quam a 
ineridie.”* c. it 

^Ah, yes, var true,’ 'said Monsieur dc Rivoli; * but you must 
first prove dat de wind he is in de sout ; i^ow I say he is in de nort. 
What you say, Ma’mselle D^Antovillc ? you dat know every ting,’ 
added he ironically. 

^ Sans doutc jc suis dc votre avis,’ retorteditho’ lady bitterly ; 

‘ car je ne dispute pas les vents, avee un girouettc^ 

Lord De Cliffbrd indulged in a horselaugh at^mademoiselle’s 
wit, and the disconifiture of his antagonist. The boats were then 
ordered, and the party returned in the same order they came. On 
reaching Milan, they found the amiable doAvager not in the most 
iigreeable humour, at having been kept w’aiting dinner ; her hair 
was more frizzed over her eyes than usual, and she surrounded 
everyone with a perfect ^chevaux de frize’ of vulgar ceremonies, 
two invariable si^ns that all was not ri»jht. She met them on the 
landing-place, and after haying cried, ‘ a haute voix,’ ^ Now, din- 
ner directl}’ ?’ said in a voice more of anger than anxiety, ‘ Dear 
me ! what could have keep you, eh, my dear ?’ taking her son’s 
hand, and totally disregarding every body else. ‘ It was vastly 
imprudent of you staying so late ; 1 have been quite frightened 
about you, and these here stupid Italian people could not give any 
account of you.’ , 

Fanny, who delighted in drawing her out, and used to take her 
off to her face without her ladyship’s being a bit the wdscr, now 
stepped forward, and said, ‘ Oh, all sorts of disasters have kc(p us : 
first Mademoiselle D’Antoville fainted ‘ en route,’ next she fell in- 
to the water ; Lord De Clifford had to get her out.’ 

^ Bless me ! you surely did not go into the water, my dear, I 
ho^ ?’ said his tender mother, again taking his hand. 

‘ Oh, no,’ replied Fanny, ‘ he stood on ‘ terra firma/ only stretch- 
ing out his hand to rescue mademoiselle.’ 

‘Ilem! vastly good of you, I’m sure, my dear, and docs great 
credit to your head snd hort and then turning to the heroine of 
the tale, she extended a hand to her, anxiously expressing a hope 
that she had not suffered from h«r accident, and assuring her that 
there was nobody that Lord De Clifford had a greater respect and 
regard for. r ^ 

Now all this was said before Julia, and this amiable and^ judici- 
ous mother was perfectly aw^are Jof the species of regard h?r son 
entertained for mademoiselle, but she pretended not to be so, aftd 
that did just as well ; besides,^ thanks lo a most gorgon cast of 
countenance, she had always preserved an immaculate Character 
for personal propriety ; and therefore who dare impugn her mo|[|l 
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lity ? And* just now ^she was in want of her son’s services in ad- 
justing rather an oblique transaction between herself and one of 
her tctfiants ; the justice of the case hang|^ng*on the farmer’s side. 
Therefore she would not for the world displease him to whom she 
Avas alternately tyrant aifd slave, as their relative positions might 
require ; and this i| was that made the moral ophthalmia necessary, 
which she now thought fit to assume as to ,the D’ Antov ille 
business. * • 

She even carried her dreadful hypocrisy to such a pitch, that 
she would freqiiAitly say to Julia, ^ You see. Lady De Clifford ; 
that though George is not one of those sort of mndling, kissing 
fathers, he is so properly anxious about the little gurl (for she sel- 
dom adopted the familiarity of calling her Julia,) that he passes a 
great deal of his time with Mademoiselle D’Aiitoville, to see that 
the method she pursues is the right one.’ • 

Upon all which occasions, resentment, contempt, and disgust, 
had a hard struggle in poor Lady De Clifford’s mind, but against 
the fearful odds of a whole family, aHhd such a family, what could 
she do ? What she did do ; bear it till her heart was near break- 
ing. While the dowager was still busy, condoling with and com- 
plimenting Mademoiselle D’Antoville, Julia, who unremittingly 
pursued the ^ noiseless tenour of htjr way,’ stole up stairs, and told 
Dorio to put his master’s things to the fire. Finding he did not 
follow^ she went dowil in a> quarter of an ho^ir to tell him that he 
had better change his things. She found him closeted ^ tete-^-tete’ 
with his mother in the ante-room. The latter instantly rose on 
her entrance, and coming forward with one of her apologetic 
"speeches and vulpine smiles, said, 

‘ I w\as talking to George, Lady De Clifford, about this here 
disagreeable business of the Rushworth farm, and old Jenkins’s 
' impertinent letter ; you see I treat you quite eng fomilk^ detaining 
George. 

Julia merely bowed in reply to this elegant harangue, and turn- 
ing to her husband, said, 

‘ I am afraid you wdll gct^cold, remaining in those damp clothes — 
and all jmur others arc ready aired up stairs.’ 

A sneer and a frown the ortly reply of her tender and well- 
bred lord. Then commenced his mother’s entreaties : 

* ^ Now, do, my dear, pray do — change your thiiigs ! it is so dan- 
gerous to sit in damp clothes ; besides, it is not gallant towardi the 
ladics^o (Knc in these.’ Neith^ the maternal tenderness, nor the 
fa?etious politeness of tfiese entreaties,, produced any other result 
than a — ^ * • 

* D — n it ! don’t tease me, ma’am — I’m tired, and my clothes are 
7?||damp.’ • 

T[n order ^fown these gracious^souiuV?, she turned to Julia 
with another low smile, and hojed that she Ntould e^ixso the great 
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anxiety of a mother for her son s health ; — which anxie^, however, 
had never manifested itself during the debate upon Jenkins and 
the Rushworth farm ; or indeed till poor J ulia had come to tell 
him his things were at the fire; but with some fortunate individ- 
uals, words^ like civility, cost nothing, and Y)orchase every thing. 

The rest of the party having dressed, and assembled in the 
drawing-room, dinner was announced, the privileged master of the 
house taking his seat in his soiled and crumplei nioming dress, 
without either comment or apology to any of his guests. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ly^an proposes, but God disposes. 

Man can pack the cards that cannot play them. 


Ut sementem fcceris ita metes. 

' Old Puotkrb. 

Lord De Clifford’s mother had been an heiress, of remarkably 
plain person, forbidding manners, and irascible temper, who had 
‘ withered on the virgin thorne,’ till six-and-twenty, when she 
thought it would be a pity to / die and leave the world no copy,’ 
and so condescended to bestow her hand upon Colonel Grimstone, 
who, after having ran, himself completely out by divers exceswses, 
made up his mind, at the end of five years, to the ' pis ailer’ of 
taking her for better for worse ; and found her, as the Irishman 
said, much worse than he took her for; fgr, between her and the 
broad lands, which had been his bait, stood her father, wdio was so 
unaccommodating as not to die till twelve years after their marri- 
age, so that the poor colonel, who only survived that event six 
years, quitted the world without his errand, as some hinted, from 
the daily dose of this ungilded pill. 

He was a frank, open, careless, profligate, and somewhat tyran- 
nical man ; but then, conjugal tyranny had been a sort of heir-loom 
in his family for eight hundred years ; so that ‘ Tyrus,’ an abori- 
ginal family name, had, in the course of years, been corrupted into 
the popular currency of ^ Tyranf;’ a title. that every male branch 
of the Grimstones rather gloried in than dtherwise, it being among 
the very few of their well-mc/itec^ honours. The colonel, who als.i 
rejoiced in it, oOly suited the action to the word at home, for 
abro^ he was the very ^ink of gc|^d fellows, a sort of whipper-in 
to all the fun and frolic about town : for in those days, when vice 
had no masquerades, peo]f>le (Jid not, now, ^ travaille trop pour 
la Gazette but then, to be sure, there were no Sundliy news- 
papers, to make it necessary for every profligate to wirh to pass for 
a platonist, and make the wt;rld believe, • ^ . 

* Qu’il se l^rc, r]u*il t’habille ct qfi’il sort, 

Qu*il rentre, qu*il dine, qu’il soupT , quMl ae couchc et qu*il dort.* 
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* Et voila tcRit.’ No 1 a man’s vices then were a part of the appa- 
nage of his rank in lift ; so that many were compelled to make a 
great djsplay on very small means. ^ • 

Colonel Grimstonc was a personal friend of Charles James 
Fox : he had packed the jury for him in 'his action for debt against 
Horne Tooke ; nay, he had done mbre — he had trembled for his 
personal safety, when Burke, in his celebrated speech on the im- 
peachment of b arren Hastings, said, while Sheriaan stood on one 
side of him, and Fox on the other, that ^ Vice incapacitates a man 
from all publlc*d#ity ; it withers the powers of his understanding, 
and makes his mind paralytic.’ He thought the* insult so personal, 
that his illustrious friends must have taken notice of it ; but to his 
great relief^ lie found them, at the close of the debate, as 'heedless 
and free from paralysis as ever. 

But let it not be supposed that pleasure alone was his pursuit, — 
no, he combined the ‘ utile dulci,’ and provecl his patriotism by 
raising a regiment, which he^ent out to Egypt to be cut to pieces, 
while he remained at home, to ,see« iheir hard-earned banners 
done due honours to in Whitehall : and although the Prince of 
Wales had presented the colours to the regiment, and honoured 
the gallant colonel with his company at a ‘ dejeune’ afterwards, 
still he was not tempted to pay his royal highness the compliment 
of adopting his motto of ‘ ich Dien,’ in his own proper person. 

It was at this epoeh of, his life, in the fidl tide of his military 
glory, that he ‘ led to the hymeneal altar the amiable and aecom- 
plishcd Aliss Elizabeth Barbara Langton but whether it was that 
the lady w?is fonder of \mr than he was, or whether their unhappi- 
^icss arose from 


‘ Some stranger cause jet unexplored,’ 

. it is certain that their menage was by no means Utopian, as 
it lacked that flitch of bacon unanimity of opinion, so desirable 
ill wedded life, and which can never bo achieved unless wives are 
content to live as they must die, intestate. No sooner had Miss 
Langton become Mrs. Grimstone, than she found out that she was 
the most devoted daughter'in the world, and could not live with- 
out her mother, for whom, to do.her justice, she hiid the greatest 
possible respect ; as tliat^ exemplary parent, who had been many 
years separated from her husbaiyl, hj^d, from inconceivable econo- 
my, out of a very limited income, contrived to ainass a large for- 
tune all pf which she promised to leave to which ever of her 
daughter’s future progeny she should like best. This good lady 
was what is called a woman of sp^dt, and such characters are sel- 
dom gu9ty of either cunning or hypocrisy, as they invariably pre- 
fer carrying»things by storm, to gaining them by stratagem ; and 
though in rc#lity*not a whit less voidaof sense than her daughter, 
her muntness gafVe a^ort of Brummaffem energy to«her character 
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which often led people into the error of thinking her U clever wo- 
man, and gave her absolute dominion over' the weak, vacillating, 
low cunning imbcciUty of her daughter’s mind, who nevei;, could 
perform the simplest ket without labelling it with a false motive, 
for insincere people are always cowards ; cconsequently, if she only 
wished a door or a window opened or shut, ^he was sure to pre- 
mise that she did so solely for the sake of another- This species 
of gratuitous dissimulation became insupportably wearisome to her 
husband, who at length actually dreaded taking a second cup of tea, 
or putting on a great- coat, if she asked him to do J»o, lest in com- 
plying he should 'be entrapped into the, to him, unpardonable 
weakness of gratifying some covert wish of his wife’s ; at the same 
time that he would have to submit to the humiliation of being aj>- 
parently the obliged person. To speak truly, he had as many 
faults as most men, but even those in which he was deficient, he 
w^as sure to be supplied with by the penetration and spirit of his 
mother-in-law. , 

Previous to their marriage, his wife had stipulated that she was 
to pass every season in London ; he had faithfully performed the 
compact for three years ; but when the fourth came, he was laid 
up with the gout, had spent a great deal of money in improve- 
ments at Grimstone, and, in short, found many other cogent 
reasons for remaining in the country ; all of which plunged bis 
lady wife into an und/spellable fit of sulk, tiU her spirited mother 
declared that such tyranny could not and should not be borne. So, 
accordingly, she and her daughter took their departure ‘ sans cere- 
monie,’ the next morning for London, and took a housd* in Gros- 
venor Square, where they unmolestedly went to drums and dinners 
for six months. 

The poor colonel, as soon as he had recovered from the first 
shock of this dreadful innovation upon the marital authority of the 
Grimstones, began to think what deities he should set up in place 
of the Lares and PenatSy which had used him so scurvil3'^ ; and he 
luckily recollected that there was a dormant Irish ])eeragc in the 
family, which he might as well revive, as the only chance he had now 
left of lording it over his wife ; and he bestirred himself so Expediti- 
ously, that in less than eight months the patent was made out, and 
he became ^ Viscount l)e Clifford, of the county of Roscommon, 
and Baron Portmarnham, of Pprtmarnham (Jostle ; but he did 
not long survive his budding honours, for the following year he 
was gathered to his fathers, where mothing remained to him «K)f all 
his pomp, but a splendid mausoleum iivthe family vault, and fin 
epitaph, which (thanks to his widow’s love of truth) did not tell so 
many* folsehoods as most ])08thumous panejn^rics do. Rclcjised 
from her bondage. Lady De (Jliffbrd devoted herself* to s{>oiling 
her children, quarrelling ifith her neighbours, and (timing away 
her servants ; 'but IcstVihe former should provS too' arduous a task 
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for her own hidividual and unassisted labours, her mother kindly 
undertook to facilitate* it, by taking her favourite Master Herbert 
under her own especial care, and training him, up to expect the 
eighty thousand pounds she meant to Icive him ; so that by the 
time ne was fourteen, sh<| had indulged him into a sort of domes- 
tic Alexander Selkirk, who fancied • himself ‘ monarch of all he 
surveyed’ at school. When other boys were content with cher- 
ries and strawbeiries, he was fed upon peaches iud pine-apples, 
which he seemed to consider his ‘ Jure divino,’ and therefore 
never shared ^iilicr with his brother, or his playfellows. Mo- 
ney was supplied to him on an c(pially liberal scale, which 
produced the good effect of making him extravagant to the 
most boundless excess, which as it naturally increased his self- 
ishness, prevented his ever deviating in his most unguarded 
moments into any thing bordering upon generosity, though he had 
been often known to purchase some bauble that he had taken a 
fancy to from his coinpanicmg at treble its value, in order that there 
might bf* no delay to his becomjng xlje possessor, and afterwards 
boast how he had assisted the seller when he was in distress — a 
fact he w’as confirmed in by his mother's and grandmother’s invari- 
able assertion upon beholding all such purchases, and hearing the 
sum he had paid for them : ^ Indeed, rny dear Herbert, you are 

far too generous r Meanwhile his brother, under maternal auspices, 
wiLs undergoing a differenj; but equally judicious mode of treat- 
ment. * 3Irs. Lahgton, in her usual spirited manner, had declared 
lier decided aversion for him, and her daughter had too much fili- 
al affectioif ever to differ.fnom her openly ; consequently, with her 
protege’ she was compelled to 4lave recourse to a species of con- 
traband spoiling, gauged by falsehood and deceit, that engender- 
ed in him the selfishness of covetousness and avarice, to quite as 
great an extent, as the selfishness of profusion had been fostered in 
his brother. 

• Lady De Clifford’s sole object was ‘to make up to him for his 
grandmother’s partiality to Herbert; consequently, whatever the 
latter got, she was sure to give him too, but always accompanied 
with th« strict injunction that it was to be kept a profound secret 
from his brother and grandmother. All this naturally made him 
cold, stern, crafty, and ambiguous, and careful never to allow a 

! dimmering of his designs to appgar bpfore their execution ; so that 
1 C never was seduced into honesty, or betrayed into candour — two 
circu®stauces that pive him a faarful advantage over every one he 
hud yiy dealings with. His grandmother’s ceaseless invectives gave 
him a morbid resentment .of censure, w’hile, on the other hand, his 
mothcr’s^cternal praises of every thing he said, and every thing he 
did, gave Win nn equally morbid and perfectly insatiable craving 
for flattery, cfvhich choked up both Lis intellect and his feelings. 
Pride, one of thdnobJest attributes of our natjro, if properly direct- 
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cd, was in him the ‘ overgrown rank weed’ of viilgistr externals, 
inflated by egotisms into the omnipresence^ of himself^ and never 
extending beyond ‘ alocal habitation and a name.’ 

Ilis mother was eternally dinning into his ears, that the Grim- 
stone estate (which his father had left mudi mortgaged, and which 
she had thrown into chancery) would, by the ^iine he was of age, 
be one of the finest properties in England; and that to it she would 
add, at her death, her own place of Blichingly, in — — shire, con- 
taining a fine old castle, and an unincumbered property, in a ring- 

fence of thirty miles in circumference. » 

_ •/ 

But, alas! all Is not gold 'that glittei*s. Upon his coming of 
age, the mortgage on the Grimstone estate remained almost 
entirely unpaid off, and the property any thing but improved from 
its long slumber in chancery; so that the young heir commenced 
life as his father had ended it, by being an embarrassed man. To 
be sure, there was s*till Blichingly in perspective — ^l^ut then his mo- 
ther still lived ; it was in her sole power, and under her sole con- 
trol ; and there were such l-lwng^ as caprices and contingencies in 
the world, and, worst of all, there w^as now a iarc chance of its be- 
ing, like Macedonia at the death of Alexander, divided among many, 
for Herbert Grimstone had, at the end of five years, ran through 
every shilling of the eighty thoirsands pounds his grandmother had 
left aim ; and with that genius for finance, which had ever dis- 
tinguished him, he had contrived to get ten thousand pounds in 
debt besides; add to which, l^adv De Clifford had accumulated 
two valuable acquaintance in the Isle of Thanet — a Mr. and Mrs. 
Tymmons. 

The male Tymmons was an attoAiey, and ingratiated himself in- 
to her ladyship’s good graces, by giving her sundry remnants of his 
le^l abilities at the cheapest possible rate ; w^hile the female speci- 
men made herself extremely useful in the secret service line of 
buying bargains, procuring chronicles of the kitchen, and a cata- 
logue raisonnee of the conversation in the servants’-hall ; to 
say nothing of being the triple substitute of society, companion, 
and counsellor. As* her patroness, having ([uarrelled with her 

whole neighbourhood in shire, and closed her park gates' against 

the hounds, had no troublesome visitors, and as she seldom confided 
her secrets to her sons, Mrs. Tymmons’s sympathizing bosom be- 
came a safe repository for sucli«impf)rtant mysteries, as whether John 
the footman talked too often to Mary the housemaid, or whether the 
bay mare was to be turned out to grass, or the black horsa to lv3 sent 
to Tattersall’s ; whether Lord l)e (Clifford was to be sent half a buck, 
and Herbert only a haunch, or v<ic8 versa or last, though not least, 
whether Anne had told Martha, who had told Jane, wlio**liad told 
Sarah, who had told Mrs. Mince, the housekeeperj who had told 
Mrs. Frump, her ladysfiip’if^Mnaid, that Thomas had mid to James 
at dinner, that*^the beeii at Blichingly was minih weaker than what 
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the servants Itad at Lord Cramwell’s ; for wliich reason the afore- 
said Thomas was instantly to be discharged, aUd Mi:s. Tymmon? 
despatcjicd upon a Diogenes’s mission in sejrcl:* of an honest man, 
which a man capable of preferring one concoction of malt and hops 
to another, certainly couli not he called, at least when the beverage 
so preferred, was neg; brewed at Blichihgly. 

Besides, the Tyminons being justly })roiid of knowing a Viscount- 
ess, and espedSalljr one with so much in her power, was the verv 
Triton of the Toady’s ; and, by her incessant deference and adula- 
tion, served to 1'etnind her illustrious friend of her superior station ; 
otherwise, from the constancy and minuteness of her domestic 
details, her ideas stood a fair chance of never extending beyond a 
kitchen-maid or a cabbage-stalk, as her phraseology had alreadv be- 
come that of the kitchen. 

But the most formidable of all these rival votaries, in Lord De 
(Clifford’s eyes, was Herbert ; for he had not only to get his mother 
to pay his debts, but also ^o play a bold stroke for Blichingly, 
which still, however, stood provokingiji forward in the vista of bis 
elder brother’s prospects. 

At this critical epoch, he became acquainted with Julia Neville, 
and having taken a fancy to her, determined, even at the risk of 
losing Blichingly, to marry her, 'Here was noble, disinterested 
generosity ! which, to hev shame be it said, Julia never felt half 
grateful enough for, though her husband reminded her of it inces- 
santly. His mother was for a long time unappeasable, as she 
thought she had a right to insist upon his marrying a person with 
money ; Ifowcver, to do*hiin justice, as soon as his fancy was over, 
*lie made every atonement in his ])ower to his mother’s outraged 
•authority, by humbling and subjugating hLs wife to all lier vulgar 
insolence and caprices as much as possible, and turning away his 
own servants at her instigation, as often as she did hers, especially 
if they happened to be favourites with Julia. 

This amiable and exemplary lady, whom her sons voted a pat- 
tern of piety, because she went to church occasionally, could re- 
j)eat the creed out of book, used the word religion very often, and 
subscriBed once to the Bible Societv, never saw her daughter-in- 
law for five years, though she was in the habit of calling at Jier 
door, while she sent for her son to visit her in the carriage ; and 
^)robably she might havd gone her grave without doing so, had 
she not been once dangerously ill, and both her sons abroad ; 
whereupon, Julia wrote, and sent to know if there was any thing 
sHc fjould do for her ? So that three rponths after, chaperoned by 
her son, she paid a visit ;• but fcarir^ this might be too great an 
honour *for his wife. Lord De Clifford ushered her into the room 
where Julia^at/by saying, ^ My mother has come to see the house !’ 

From that^day,' the little remnant oi’ peacq Julia had had was at 
an end ; for, though 'the dowager was sickcjiingly civil, cei'emoni- 
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vantage, as assuming a great appearance of conciliatory generosity 
and sacrifice, whitn any of the other negotiating powers had been 
guilty of defalcation fr9m the constituted authorities. 

His brother had married against his mother’s consent, errjo^ ho 
should be on the point of doing the same, but, from his overpower- 
ing sense of filial duty and affection, should, ok' the very threshold 
of happiness, relinquish his dearest hopes. : 

Accordingly, one day after diryier, at the eiKl ol a three week’s 
acquaintance, he proposed for an admiral’s daughter of the name 
of Erdley. Though penniless and a little dcforified, with a slight 
cast in one eye, she wixs a very amiable girl, and had never been 
guilty of any folly but that of liking Herbert Grimstone. However, 
luckily her heart was not made of that sort of brittle devotion that 
breaks at desertion. Lady De Clifford was duly applied to 
for her consent, and as duly refused it. Again and again she was 
entreated, but in vain. Herbert wrote an affecting letter to his 
adored Caroline, saying, that however he might and should 
suffer, he would die sooncer than subject the pride of one he loved 
better than life to the humiliation of entering a family where she 
would not be appreciated I 

That night he left London for Paris, accompanied by Made- 
moivscllc Cclestine, a French actress ; wrote to his mother from 


thence for six weeks, on black-edged paper ; went every night to 
Frcscati’s ; dined every day at the llocher, or the Cate (Jc Paris 
(except w'hen he dined out), and at the end of six months returned 
to London, and assured ^his dearest mamma’ that, much as it had 


cost him, he felt far happier in having obliged her, than he could 
possibly have done by gratifying his own wishes. 

This certainly was a great point gained, and his purse had no 
longer that consumptive appearance which Paris invariably occa- 
vsions, but * all that’s bright must fade.’ One luckless morning he 
forgot an appointment he had made with his mother to be in Hru- 
ton-street by tw^elve o’clock, to pass sentence upon a groom she was 
about to hire, and went to the levee instead. The newspapers be- 
trayed his secret, sa that when he called the next day he was not 
admitted. ' 


The same fate awaited him ‘for five qjonths, with the agreeable 
addition of having his allowance stopped, thereby showing, 

‘.What mijjhty cdhtestsfrise from trivial things.* 


This was the time for Lord Dc Olifford to step forward with his 
delicate attentions, and regain th^ ground he had lost. He had 
determined upon going abroad, wishing to escape from the vexa- 
tious consequences resulting from an event he had long ardently 
wished for, namely, the birth of a son ; but, alas! the little unfor- 
tunate was not destined to ^appropriate to itself the hflnours of his 
house, as its mother <was a poor girl of seventeen, inHhe village of 
BHchingly, of the rfamc of Mary Lee. From the moment the 
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Dowager I^acly Dc ClifFonl had been made acquainted with the 
circumstance, she had, ’with her usual maternal affd^ction, done 
every tjjing in her power to assist her son in ridAing himself of his 
poor victim’s importunities, by calling her vile, forward hussy 
threatening her with the parish authorities, and ejecting her father 
from a little farm he jented; but unfortunately, these well-meant ex- 
ertions only teided to ensure a contrary effect from that which 
they were designed to produce : for the poor girl, who had sub- 
mitted without a miirniiir to every privation and reproach, no 
sooner found thai her cliild was likely to become a sacrifice, than 
she redoubled lier appeals to its unnatural father, which he hu- 
manely determined to put an end to, by retreating beyond the 
reach of her importunities. 

Neither was his exemplary mother without her own individual 
sorrows at this juncture ; for having had a living fall vacant some 
months before, she had refused it to a very worthy clergyman in 
the neighbourhood, thinking Jie was too much of the gentleman to 
be as completely under her control as thought desirable, and so 
gave it accordingly to a miserably poor relation of Mr. Tymmons’s, 
rejoicing in the cuphoneous cognomen of Hoskins. This present- 
ation hud, pru/idfiicic^ the appearance of a great charity towards 
Hoskins, but his patroness was too.shrewd a person to act without 
a motive. The fact was, the tithe being worth about £U>Oa year, 
•slie meant him to accept a qiodus of £3o ; byt, unfortunately, he 
being, too, like herself, of a mean, sordid, grasping dispexsition, to- 
tally devoid of gratitude, answered this {U'opositiou by instantly 
bringing cin action against her in the Ecclesiastical Court for sim- 
\)ny, which he followed up by every species of vulgar, personal an- 
novance he could invent, so that her son found her more inclined 
than he could have anticipated to accompany him to Italy, which, 
as may be supjwsed, was an additional martyrdom to poor Julia. 


CIIAPTEll IX. 

McmbrAiiis iiiliis posUis ilelere licebit 
Qiiuil noiiediiUris ; iicscit niiss:i revorti. 

Q. Hon ATI K FLirei, 

♦ Kpistola 

Moulded by lici* — hor soft to manhood 
• She now can claim his vi^cs as her own! 

t 

The oath in any way or foruA you\>lcasc, 

I stand resolv’d to take it. • 

Massinokh's Diihe of Milan, 

A CioRMAV writer has observed, tha^ ‘ Luther knew very well 
what he was ubouti when he threw the inkstand at batan s head, 

*i «> 
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for there is notliing that the devil h^ates like ink.’ Iii this, at least, 
Lord De C^fford’^. maternal progenitor resembled his Satanic ma- 
jesty, for nothing in e^irth she so much dreaded, and conse/jucntly 
hated, as the idea of anonymous letters about her being dissem- 
inated, or of being made the subject of a paragraph in a news- 
paper. Poor lady! she was really to be pitied^for r,hc had all her 
life been inverting Plato’s maxim, ‘ That in scekiil^f^ other’s good, 
we find our own as in seeking other’s harm, sfee i\ivariably found 
hers. 

She had sought to save the Rev. Nathauicl Peter Hoskins trou- 
ble, by condensing his tithe of £100 per annum into £3;>, and a 
simonious suit decided against her in the Ecclesiastical Oourt had 
been the result. She had wished to make farmer Jenkins drain 
the hedges and re-thatch the barn at Rushworth farm, solely for 
his own comfort (but wholly at his own expense); whereupon he 
had the impertinence to emjJov an attorney, who clearly jiroved 
that, according to the terms of the Ij^ase, the repairs of draining, 
thatching, &c., devolved e^ifeirely upon her ladyship, and were en- 
tirely compulsory obligations, wdiich brought forth the before allud- 
ed to insolent letter from farmer Jenkins, wlierein he threatened to 

publish the wJiole transaction, with episodes in the sliire, ‘(.’our- 

ant,’ if she did not instantly desire Mr. Grindall, lier steward, to 
have the aforesaid draining and thatcliirig put in hand. 

By the same packet had tilso come an obseepuous and admonit- 
ory^ letter from the faithful Tymmons, putting her on her guard as 
to the machinations of his ^ ncver-to-bc-suiliciently dejirecated, un- 
grateful, and degenerate kinsman, the Rew. Nathaniel I'eler Hosk- 
ins,’ who had not only warmly espoused the cause of Mary Lee, in 
his pastoral capacity of guardian to the parish morals, but had actual- 
ly joined the thatching and draining cabal of the Jenkinists. ‘ But,’ 
continued Mr. Tymmons, in hi'^ al)le and ehxjuent epistle, in which 
he appeared deeply to have studied Aristotle’s receipt for good 
w’riting, namely, ‘to speak* like the common people, and think like 
the wise,’ — ‘ but bad iis these here two hitches is, they ain’t without 
a remedy neither; for as I was a saying to Mr. (irindall last night, 
w'hen wc was a drinking your ladyship’s health in a glass of the 
very best Blichingly ale I ever tastc(^, — and thanks to your good- 
ness, my lady. I’ve tasted many,- — that there is Bring-’em-down- 
Dick, as vve calls Richard Brjndiy, the ulider-kecpcr, as was dis- 
charged for poaching Christmas^ twelvemonth, might be got to 
marry the girl, and say. the child his; if so be my ^ lord < would 
come down wdth a matter of £200, which, in my humble opinion 
(but with all due deference to your la 
knows best), it would be well w'orth 1 
Mister Hoskins — I mean that eternal disgrace, 'thal flaw in o\»r 
family — is actually drawing up a pamphlet on vhe fiiibject, which 
the vulgar wretch sayT he shall keep under his l(?e, till the next 


idyship, who, of courc, always 
lis lordsliiifs while to do; as 
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Triverton oiVction ; and then if my lord stands, or even Mr. Her- 
bert, it will be a sniasheV. Hut I beg your laciyship’s pardon for 
rcpcatuig this here venomous viciousness^: ncWiing but a wish to 
place your ladyship on your ladyship’s guard, so as that you may 
circumvent the villain, And enable my lord to rise above it bright 
and resplendei^, as^ have often seen the sun do from tlie Thames 
just above Eelfi^ie Island, could induce me to offend your lady- 
ship’s eyes witfl siteh words. 

‘ I was at Bliehingly last evening — the Sw^edish turnips have 
tahen well, buf Mr. Griiidall thinks the Norfolk wheat too coarse, 
and the geese won’t cat the stuldde. Sorry to ^ay, two bucks and 
a doe were found shot at the east end of the j>ark yesterday, and 
the black swan has killed one of the white ones. Hoskins had the 
effrontery to ask John Oaks, the new under-gardener, for a few 
grains of the llussian {)arsley-seed last week, wjiich he very pro- 
])erly refused, telling him he'd see him d — n first ; upon which 
Hoskins swore he was drunk^ and had him fined five shillings. 

‘ I trouble vonr ladyship with this lutje anecdote of John Oaks, 
knowing that that justice which invariably leads your ladyship to 
]mnish vico, ecpially leads you to reward virtue. 

" Mrs. Tvinmous begs her humlile, dutiful respects to your lady- 
sliij), whom we lioth sinc('V<dy hope* is (}uite wxdl, as \vell as my lord 
and little miss, who, we hc-ar, is the very born image of vour ladv- 
ship. ^ Beauty is all wery j^vcll, but beauty ^on't li\<t for ever : so 
that she may have the beauties of your ladyship's mind as well, is 
the humble hope of your ladyship's 

‘ Faithful, grateful, and 
• . 

‘ Obliged servant to 

‘Command till death, 

‘ Anthony Ai.oeknox Tymmons.' 

This Imdget induced Lady l)e Clifford to summon her son to a 
Vabinet council, which she opened in \\ manner that Maehiavilli 
might have envied, and Brince Talleyrand des]>aired of ecpialling. 
The mother and son knew each other too v^cll, whatever might 
lie the Imminent danger of their respective dilemmas, ever to com- 
mit the candid imbecility of asking a favour, when tliev had the 
j)owcr of making it appear that they were eonfening an obligation ; 
and as both perfectly coifleided li^the •French philosopher's o|)inion, 
that ‘ words were given to ns to,oonccal our thong*lits,' they invari- 
ably itsed»t]ieirs accordingly. • 

^'ell, imunn,’ said the latter, as he slaunned tlie door after 
him, flung himself into* a cliair with his hat on. yawned sonov- 
oiisly, juid placed his feet n])on the taiJe, — ‘ I suppose you 
luive sent {(P md about this Rushworth Imrm business. I real- 
ly don’t see ivdiaftlie d — 1 you can d(? — 1 suppose you’ll have to 
knock under at last Cso you had belter mak^i a virtue of necessity, 
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to stop Jenkin’s mouth, and say that, on looking 6ver the lease, 
you find Grindall^for don’t commit yourself) was mistaken, and 
therefore you will 4rde^ the repairs to be made, and are sorjy there 
should have been so long a delay.’ 

‘ Oh ! my dear,’ said the affectionateo mother, ^ it is very little 
consequence about the Rushworth Farm. I sent fo^r you upon ano- 
ther business — about that ’ere tiresome Mary Lee.y, She is threat- 
ening to expose every thing ; and then your cha^actir might suffer.’ 

‘ My character !’ shouted Lord De Clifford, in a voice almost in- 
articulate with rage, as he started on his feet, and 'stamped at his 
terrified parent, \Vho stood trembling like an amateur wizard — a 
Tycho in the black art, that had raised a demon she had neither 
the power to exorcise nor control, — ^ my character, madam ! who 
dare impeach it ? It is as undeserving of censure, as it is superior 
to and beyond it. Is that name which has been unsullied for a 
thousand years, and which has derived additional lustre since it 
has centred in me — is it, I say, to bp tarnished by a village ca- 
lumny, filtered through thevxavings of a low-born peasant, who ought 
to feel it her only source of pride that I had ever looked at her?’ 

^ Very true, my dear,’ responded the virtuous and sensible ma- 
tron ; ‘ but j^ou see this here Hoskins is such a wretch : he s a 
drawing up some horrid pamphlet, which he threatens to publish 
at the next Triverton election, should either you or Herbert stand ; 
and at these elections people are so ^scurrilous and treacherous, 
there is no knowing what may be said ; and I thoiight if Hoskins — ’ 

^ There it is,’ interrupted her son, as he paced the room, with 
his hands behind his back, and his hat .slouched over his eyes ; 
^ you would give the living to that blackguard, when I wanted you 
to give it to young Dinely, which would have obliged Herbert, as 
Lord Shuffleton had always been so kind to him ; and Dinely’s a 
capital fellow — thinks of nothing but his hounds and a good bottle 
of claret — and tis he is sure of being a bishop before he dies, he 
would have let you make ducks and drakes of the tithes.’ 

^ Indeed, my dear, it is shocking to think how one suftbrs for a 
good action in this world : so charitable as it was of me to give 
the living to that ’ere Hoskins, when M'i*. Moreton applied for it, 
and every one speaks so well of .him ! But I can’t say I like those 
popular people; I think they must be* so artful; besides, he’s 
rather methodistical and partjcul^. But*let us think what can be 
done about this here terrible pamphlet.’ 

‘ Done ! why, I’ll write to Clari^dge, the d — d Triverton ^print- 
er, and tell him I’ll prosecute him if he dares publish any thingi.jf 
the sort’ . , 

* Oh I my dear, you are much too open and unsuspicicUis — that 
would never do ; because, in the first place, that* wQuld commit 
you more ; and in the nex^i place, Hoskins coukl gc£ it published 
elsewhere; but — ’ \ * 
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* But what* ma’am ? — Then I’ll break every bone in that rascally 
Hoskins’s skin.’ * J 

‘ Tnusure, my dear, your just indignation^is ifot to be wondered 
at, and does vaust credit to your head and hort ; but you always 
was so vaiistly sperited and high-minded ; but it don’t do with those 
sort of people : Ayoutshould always compass them with a net before 
you attack then with a spear ; that is, never attack them before 
you are (piitcr sure that they have no means either of defence or 
escape.’ 

‘ There is sdtnft sense in that, ma’am. But what do you want 
me to do, then ?’ * 

^ Why, my dear, it strikes me (for this candid and veracious lady 
would not even give her faithful friend and counsellor, Mr. Tym- 
mons, the credit of his plot) — it strikes me that you had better 
give some man a couple of hundred pounds to njarry the girl, and 
so get rid of her: but first make him promise to say that the child 
is his ; and then you can wriie a letter to Clarridge, the editor of 
the ‘ Courant,’ assuring him you know^othing of Mary Lee, but, 
hearing she was miserably poor, have given her that money as a 
dower, which circumstance he can put in the county paper, and it 
will sound uncommonly generous on your part ; and Grindall shall 
have my orders to send him half a buck before he receives your 
letter, which will prepare him to justify you to every one.’ 

‘ Tljat’s all very fifie, ina’am ; but, a — n it ! who’s to be got to 
marry the girl?’ 

‘ VVhy, 1 was a thinking, my dear, that that ’ere Brindal, that I 
turned away for poaching some time ago, would do any thing 
•for £200.’ 


‘ Yes, and a pretty way I should commit myself, by exacting a 
promise of secrecy from such a fellow as that, who, for a quarter of 
the sum, in a case of necessity, would betray every thing r 

‘ My dear, you arc naturally so irritated at the villanous threats 
of that wretch Hoskins, that you do not take time to understand 
me. I never meant that you should compromise yourself by hav- 
ing any dealings with Brindal ; but I tho!>ght I could give Mr. 
Tymmons (of whose honesty and secrecy I have every reason to 
have the highest opinioi\) a hint to negotiate the business; and 
when he had got him publicly to own the child, then give him the 
inoney, which would be l}etter a^d safer than giving it to the girl, 
as that might look suspicious; and in giving it to Brindal, Mr. 
’^mwions gould say that I had discovered he was not guilty of the 
fmilu for which I had*discharged him, and therefore that you, as 
well as myself, wished to*make him every reparation in our power. 
Beskies,*my dear, doing it in this way would have another advan- 
tage — the eircilmstance would do vaustly well to put into a para- 
graph, as a %et-olf to one of those itemal^ flourishes about the 
blankets and coals *Lord Sudbury gives to>the poor of Triverton 
every Christmas.’ 
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^ Well, my dear ma’am,’ said the obedient son, alFectionately tak- 
ing his mothers hjnd, ^ I think you havfc arranged every thing 
very diplomatically) so^I shall leave it entirely to you.’ ^ 

^ Ah, my dear ! depend upon it there is no friend like a mother, 
and this it was that made me so much against your marriage. I 
saw how you was throwing 3 ^oui*self away ; bul^ there’s no putting 
old heads on young shoulders.’ \ 

* I can only lament, my dear ma’am,’ said thqa aWeetionate son, 
gallantly kissing the hand he still held, ‘ that, being blessed with 
such a mother, 1 have not always followed the aivSee which was 
dictated by her superior sense.’ 

^ Well, my desir, let by-gones be by-gones ; I’ll write to Mr. 
Tymmons, if you’ll just write a line to Clarridge.’ 

Lord De Clifford sat down and edited the following epistle : 

^ Dear Sir, 

* You may probably have heard some time ago of a man of the 
name of Richard Brindal, an under^ gamekeeper of my mother’s, 
being discharged from her^ervice for poaching : she has since dis- 
covered that he was wrongfully accused by a rival keeper, and she 
is therefore anxious (with that justice and generosity which have 
ever distinguished her) to make him every reparation in her pow- 
er ; for which reason, hearing lie is about to be imuricd to a young 
woman of the name of Lee, in the village of Blichingly, she has 
given him £100, and) 3 egged of me to add another hundred to it, 
which I have much pleasure in doing. I should feel much obliged 
by your making these facts public, through the medium of your 
valuable paper — not from any desire of proclaiming my mother’s 
generosity", for that is a proceeding from which I know she would 
shrink, but solely from the desire of vindicating and re-establishing 
the character of the poor man. I understand Brindal has had a 
liaison with the girl he is about to marry ; the child which was the 
result of it, Mr. Hoskins, with his usual impotent, unchristian- 
like, but for that reason perfectly clerical malice, has thought fit to 
tax me with being the father of — an accusation which 1 hope I 
need not assure you,, on the honour of a gentleman, is perfectly 
false, and this you have my authority to'state, should the calumny 
gain ground. Hoping Mrs. Clarridge and your young people arc 
quite well, 

‘ Believe ipe, dear Sir, * 

‘ Very faithfully yours, 

/ De Clifford.’ u 

I 

* There, ma’am, will that do?’ said Lvord De Clifford, pushing 

over this precious ‘ morceau’ to his mother, who after she had per- 
used it, said, ' ^ 

* Nothing can be ^better} my dear; but you do write so vaustlv 
well I There is* only on? thing : do you think it quite prudent to call 
Iloskin’s conduct ^ perfectly clerical ?’ I’m sure I speak disinter- 
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estcdly, for ifis conduct has been enough to disgust one with all 
religion ; but it might T>c brought against jck at one of those 
horrid •elections, and you know, my dear, ^hatu am a stanch tory, 
for I really think we landed proprietors ought to support church 
and state.’ • 

^ Fudge ! detr ma’am : what the d — I have the church Und 
the parsons toflo with the state ? — All that is sucl\d — d nonsense T 

‘ Perhaps not tile parsons, my dear (and I’m sure no one has 
more cause to dislike them than I have), but certainly church and 
and state always %as gone, always does, and always will go together. 
You know, my dear, we have the thirty-nine Articles, the Magna 
Charta, and the Habeas Corpus Act for that But we are forget- 
ting things of more consequence, — you did not mention the venison 
in your letter to Clarridge.’ 

^ I thought it better not, for should he show t^e letter, it might 
look like, bribery.’ 

‘ Very just observation, my dear ; 1 did not think of that’ And 
now came the pith and marrow of this 4<Mig conference, namely, her 
ladyship’s oum business, which, to make it appear of the least pos- 
sible importance, she put off to the last moment * Oh, by the by, 
George,’ said she, just as her son was about to seal his letter, ^ be 
so good as to add a postscript, begging Clarridge will contradict in 
every possible way any stoVies about Jenkins and the Rushworth 
Farm ; say it was air a mistake of Grindall% — that I had it recti- 
fied the moment it came to my knowledge. I’m sure none but 
landed proprietors can know the trouble of landed property,’ con- 
cluded her ladyship, with a deep sigh, as though she were personal- 
ly labouring under the weight of all her own acres. This veracious 
protocol having been added to the before-mentioned truths, the 
bell was rang, and the letter duly despatched* Lord De Clifford 
having arranged all his own business entirely to his satisfaction, 
was preparing to leave the room, when his amiable parent said, * iStop 
a minute, my dear, I want to speak tb you. I’ve been thinking 

i ,mur establishment is a great deal more expensive than it need 
)e ; not that I would on any account deprive you of any comfort, 
but reafty I must say that ^ere Beryl, Lady De Clifford’s maid, has 
a great deal too much linages. I* understand she gets four-and- 
twenty guineas a year^ now L only give Frump sixteen — there’s 
eight guineas saved it once.’ • • , 

* Yes, my dear ma’am, but Beryl is a very good hairdresser and 
niillirf^r, i believe.’ • 

Back of stuff! I re*ally think Miss Nevilles maid might wait 
upon he| sister ; I’m sure she never had a maid to herself before 
she married; but those sort of people always give themselves the 
most airs ; ftesitlcs, it is a very nad plan to let servants live too 
long with ofle, Jfor they b^in to-fancy on^ cannot do without 
them. That ’ere Bei^l, from lining so long N^ith I^ady Dc Clifford, 
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is grown quite disrespcclfiil. Only fancy her saying to the ser- 
vants that she lovci^ her mistress as well as if she was her sister I So 
vaustly free and impertinent! Pm sure no servant has ev^r pre- 
sumea to speak in that way of me ; — and then she tells Frump 
that she keeps all Lady De Clifford’s k^’s, and buys every thing 
for her, which, I am sure, is enough to spoil ‘!my “^servant in the 
world. I never let Frump buy me any thing ^xcept a pair of 
gloves once, for which she charged me half-a-crown, and I should 
have discharged her instantly, only 1 wanted her to find out some- 
thing about a cook I had at the time, for it ^as such evident 
cheatery, as I never paid but eighteen-pence for my gloves ; and 
since Mrs. Tymmons took me to Sewell and Crosse’s, I only pay a 
shilling; and as for keys, I’m sure 1 could not sleep if I thought 
Frunm had a single key of mine in her possession.’ 

* Why, to tell you the tmth, my uear ma’am,’ said Lord De 
Clifford, rather alarmed by this insignt into his wife’s extravagance, 
* it is not so much for Lady De Clifi^rd’s accommodation than I 
allow her to keep Beryl kift the fact is, travelling, she is a perfect 
treasure to me. Neither Dorio nor Carlton can ever remember 
any thing,and she never forgets a single thing ; then she has found out 
a way of packing my things without rumpling them, which neither 
of those two dolts can do ; shd makes me capital tobacco- b|igs, 
that don’t come open at the top, and much nicer ^ sachets’ that I 
can buy ; and 1 nevei had a nightcap I coufd wear till she made 
them ; and so cheap, for 1 only pay her ten shillings for what I 
*used to pay Ludlem a pound, and much better velvet too. In 
short, she is more my valet than either Carlton or Dorio. I think 
she has an impertinent manner though, as her excuse for keeping 
me waiting a quarter of an hour the other day was, that she must 
attend to I^y De Clifford first ; for which reason I shall discharge 
her when I get to England.’ 

^Oh ! my dear, I was not aware that she was of the least use to 
you ; if I had. I’m sure l^ould have been the last person to wish 
you to part with her. Indeed, if you had not told me of her im- 
pertinent speech tUe other day, I should have given hqr a new 
^wn, to make her more attentive to you. You’ll forgive my men- 
tioning the circumstance, but I thought if was extravagant in Lady 
De Cufford to give her such wages.’ 

* Oh ! my dear ma’am, I’m*sure I’m very gHiteful to you, and I 
see the justice of all you have said.^ 

So saying, this amiable mother' and son separated‘»till dlnne** ; 
the former to calculate how*sbe could manage to reduce Frump’s 
board wages, the latter to enjoy* the intellectual feast of Mademio- 
selle ITAntoville’s powers of listening. 
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% 

• 

My heart is mad ; — why not my brain ^ Oh, witch ! 

ThjL flaoAng Hymen now would quench his toi'ch, 

Ot*f fate betwixt thy fool and thee would set 
Usphle divorce for ever ! Shall I go ^ 

1 carniM quit her : but, like men who mock 
The voice of thunder, tarry until — die ! 

Sh«lld not go ^—1 will not, though the tongues 
Of chiding virtue rail me straiaht to stone. 

Here will I stand, a statue fix'd and firm. 

Before the fiery altar of my love, 

Both worshipper and mart}T ! 

Bahiit Cobnwall. 


Yes, I will leave this place,’ said Mowbray, one morning, about- 
a fortnight after the party to Como ; Mt is madness — is it not 
something worse ? — of me to remain. What can it — what must it 
all end in ? My eternal wrAchednes^ certainly, if she is what I 
think, what I feel — ay, what I know her^o be ? What a fate is 
mine ! Why should the only human being in the world that • can 
make life desirable to me, be the only one I must not think, at 
least, that I ought not to think of? Why was I born ? Why can 
I not fathom the dark mystery of my own existence ? Of what 
jarring atoms am I con^posed ! The crude and half-formed toitos 
of good’ within me seem as if the sun which to vivify and ex- 
pand them had never shone till now. Oh ! mystery of mysteries I 
can that \^ich softens and improves my whole nature be in itself 
Wrong ? Can crime, whose fruits are so bitter, bear such fair blos- 
soms ? Can sin, whose ^ wages are death,’ be the only thing which 
has taught me to live ? or is my curse to be a oneness, both of fate 
and feeling ? All nature owns a fair variety — Kght has its shade — 
heat its alternate cold — spring its showers — summer its suns — toil 
its rest ; but 1 know no change : the i|nfathomcd essence of one 
feeling absorbs all others ; and with this feeling my heart aches and 
burns, and maddens, like a lidless eye beneatE a scorching sun! I 
have played the fool’s game and gambled with*my fate ; all is gone 
— all lost — all sacrificed fo this one master passion, and 1 am left 
without any of the smalF change of sensations and pursuits, which 
enable others to support existence !’ 

So argued, or rather rave^, MoVbray, till his hand was actually 
on thejielhto onler preparation! to lie made for his immediate 
departure. In the Herculean labour of pufling an Italian bell^ the 
bunch of withered violets (hat Lady^De'Cliffora had dropp^ som^ 
time before, fell from his bosom, where thc}' had been deposited 
ever since t^ day he had possesaed himself of them. The sight 
of them clumged«the whole current o&bis intentions : he returned 
to bis former sophistry, ^ thaff in continuing his intercourse with 

£ 2 ‘ ' 
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Julia, no one would be injured but himself!’ Thcreibrc, with that 
Curtius-like devotion which a man always evinces to secure the 
gratification of hns own selfishness, as soon as the bell was an- 
swered, instead of. asking for his courier, he called for some Selt- 
zer water, and ordered his horses, whic,h, when they came round, 
conveyed him to the palazzo. 

But what were Mowbray’s conflicts to Julia’s? \ He only strug- 
gled against the sorrow of his love — she had to^^h^nk from the sin 
of hers : he looked to the penalties resulting from that love here — 
she to the punishment that awaited it hereafter.* She had all 
her woman’s purity to magnify and blacken her fault ; he had all 
his man’s sOphistiyr of custom to lessen and lighten his : — his love, 
refine, restrain it as he might, was still but mat whirlwind of im- 
pulse, passion, and selfishness, which a man’s love always is ; while 
hers was a sort of monomania of the heart, differing from that of 
the brain in this, that while that of the head consists in imagining 
ourselves to be something which we ^re not, that of the l^art em- 
pWs all its delusions upont.another. 

But, exclusive of this ill-fated attachment, which Lady Dc Clif- 
ford would not own even to herself, she had quite enough to make 
her wretched : for an eloquent writer has remarked, that * When 
a w^oroan of genius is indued with real sensibility, her sorrow is 
multiplied by her faculties themselves : she makes discoveries in 
her smictions, as ip the rest of naf^ure, and the miseries of her 
heart become inexhaustible ; the more ideas she has, the more she 
feels it’ 

Frank, generous, and affectionate, she met with nothing in her 
liusband’s family but deceit, meanness, and coldness. Like all in- 
tellectual women, she was of a social disposition, and half her life 
was condemned to solitude and silence. Clever men have a thou- 
sand ways of making their talents available, — science, politics, law, 
war, literature, all are open to them ; therefore, with them, * self- 
love and social’ are not necessarily the same : but a woman has buc 
one sphere wherein to enjoy her talents — society. It may l>e urg- 
ed that literature is ^equally open to them as to the other sex : — not 
so ; for, generally speaking, women haVb either ^ fathers, brothers, 
or Jiui^bands, who would shrink from havinj; an authoress for a 
daughter, sister, or wife ; and (he reason is obvious : it arises from 
a fear that they might either, disgrace or distinguish themselves, — 
two results equally distasteful to t^e pride of man. 

No one could possibly have less desire ‘ de briller’ th^ I^rdy De 
Clifford ; yet it was not pleasant to her pride to be comihandep iilto 
silence at nome, in order to* m^e way for the platitudes of her mo- 
ther and brother-in-law, or to be frowned into, it abroad, for fear of 
occasioning a colloquial eclipse of her husband. Still, had she 
continued to live under bis <aMolute monarchy, her sense of diitjk 
would have enabled^er to support #ith cheerfuhiess many of the 
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rigours of hislmatriinonial code ; but she had now to endure all the 
liydra oppressions of a triumvirate, for Mr. Herbert Gnnistone had 
joined l^is amiable relatives at Milan, and hjid Resumed bis share 
(by no means an inconsiderable one) in the domestic legislation of 
his brother’s family. • 

In person he was ^ diminutive as Lord De Clifford was tall ; his 
hair was dark am thin, though he had a habit of extending his 
hand to cncom{4s^the half dozen capillary ornaments that graced 
each temple, as widely as though he had been about to grasp a 
world; his eyes# v»ere small, and of that sinister and one-expres^ 
sinned kind which read others, while they say nothing themselves ; 
his nose was aouiline ; his face long, narrow, and pitted with the 
small-pox; but Mamiontel has described him perfectly in his portrait 
of the Marquis de Lisban. ^ Heureusement,’ for 1 could not do 
it half so well, ^ C’etoit une de ces figures froide qui vous disent: 
me voil^ ; e’etoit une de ces vanites gauches qui manquent sans 
cesse lour coup. 11 se piquqjt de tout, et n’etoit bon i rien ; il 
prenoit la parole, demandoit silence^ ^uspendoit Fatten tion, et 
disoit une platitude; il rioit avant de conter, et personae ne 
rioit de ses contes : il visoit souvent k etre fin, et il toumoit si 
bien ce qii’il vouloit dire, qu’il ne savoit plus ce qu’il disoit Quand 
il ennuyoit les femmes, il croyoit les rendre reveuses : quands elles 
s’amusoient de ses ridicules, il prenoit cela pour des agaceries.’ 

Towards his superiors (artd, morally speaking, they would have 
been nearly every one with whom he came in contact) he evinced 
the most ubiquitous servility, which, to do him justice, be extended 
to the meatiest individual, the moment he found they were capable 
bf being of the slightest use to him : indeed, in some instances, 
his philanthropy deserved the greatest credit, for the. vivid interest 
he took in persons, of whose very existence he had appeared igno- 
rant five minutes before. 

When Mowbray reached the palazzo, he found the party divided 
*k I'Anglois,’ that is to say, the men at one end of the room, talk- 
ing to each other, as being alone capable of understanding and 
appreciating the wonders of masculine intellect ! and the women 
at the Ollier end, suitably Anployed, raising mimic parterres on 
German canvass. Herof rt Gnmstone was sitting on a tabouret, 
with one of his feet in one of his bands, and his hat on — a privi- 
lege the Grimstones seetiled to di^putp with the Kinsale family, as 
they invariably retained their^ in the presence of the realty of 
nature^ namely, the softer sex. ijotd De Clifford and Mr. my- 
mSur^wero disputing upon the merits of Lord Bolingbrokc, whilst 
ever and anon, Herbert*Grimstone chimed an assent to some ob- 
servation^of his brother’s, when he could spare any attention from 
looking ovewan betavo volume he had .just spawned aliout Tim- 
Imctoo. Inraimerable were the niisAkcs of the printer; but the 
greatest mistake \vas having printed it at all.^ 
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* Man is an imitative animal/ says Buffen : (so ai% monkeys for 
that matter!) but Herbert Girimstone wai^the most imitative of his 
imitative race ; his v^iy vices were not original, while even his 
person was but a base copy of humanity. 

Unfortunately for him, or rather for the world, he had a cousin, 
one of the greatest geniuses the age had prodf^ced and who was 
assuccessfin as he was distinguished as an autha*. Herbert had 
fin* some years, while abroad, contented himself mth the ^ dolce 
fiur niente’ of usurping his cousin’s well-deserved fame — in Ger« 
many that fame was at its height — consequently die name of Grim- 
stone became a soft of ^ passe par tout / and on one occasion, as 
Herbert was proceeding up the Rhine, a young student, reading 
his name chrysographed on a red morocoo despatch-box, deferential- 
ly advanced, cap in hand, begging to know whether he had the 
honour of addressing a relation of the great Grimstones ? To 
which Herbert modestly replied that he was the great Grimstone I 
Great was the poor student’s delight: he did not know how to 
make enough of the two 4iours that intervened previous to their 
landing ; and when they separated, they did so mutually pleased : 
Herbert, inflated with ail the homage due to his cousin, which had 
been paid by mistake, or rather through the medium of a false- 
hood to his vanity ; and the student charmed with the affability 
and condescension of so great a man^ though, as he afterwards 
confessed, his conveiration was very inferio^to his books ; but then 
people cannot do every thing, consequently the greatest genius 
cannot ^ talk a book ;’ besides, he further consoled himself with the 
idea that his father had once had the inexpressible felicity of tra- 
velling with Herr Jerusalem, the original of Goethe’s Wrrter, ana 
found him so little remarkable, nay, so almost deficient, that had 
he not blown his brains out, or rather bad not the author of 
‘ Faust’ recorded the event, no one would have ever known that 
be had any. 

When Herbert retumedto England, unfortunately for his hither- 
to successfully-pursued plan, he found his cousin’s identity a mat- 
ter of too much certainty to allow him to l>enefit any longer by its 
apocryphal appropriation ; he, therefore, sagaciously deeitied that 
by blotting four or five hundred sheets of paper, and publishing them 
when blotted, he should ^in propria person^,’ become an author; 
and Once thid, the confusion between hilfa and his cousin would 
be a natural result, and when either his absurdities or obscenities 
were arraimed, it was easy among the uninitiated to aay,«i C’est 
Marc-AurSe, qui parle, c^ n’est pas moi;’ and vice versa,- w'flten 
, any good things were to be r claimed his name procured him 
some severe castigation in reviews that would not otner^ise have 
noticed him, every lash of which his vanity attribilted'to envy, on 
die part of hhred labourers fti the fields of literaftire.^ 

- His work on Tififtmctoo, cniitfod * An Inquiry into the f)ast« 
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present, and filturc State of the World in general, and Timbactoo 
in partici^ar,’ was meant Co be statistical, philological,. physiologi*- 
cal ; philomathic, and political ; in short, a condensation of all the 
logics,’ and all the ^ology’s;’ but, unfortunately, tautology and 
acryology were the only ones thoroughly exemplified : throughout 
he had mistaken frc^^thinking for philosophy, grossness for wit, 
mutilation for atjhlytic, and laxity for liberality. 

Aa we have bifbiie stated, he was employed in Icx^ing over this 
encyclopedia x)f his own absurdity, when Mowbray entered. Mow- 
bray was the mafi about town, therefore Herbert’s reception of him 
was a happy mixture of cordiality and cringe, fA which he might 
have aken out a patent, as no one else ever possessed it in so emi- 
nent ^and perfectionized a degree. 

‘ You are just come in time,* said Lord De Clifford, ‘to be um- 

g ire between me and Seymour, on the vitues anc^ talents oPLord 
blingbroke. S^mour does not give him credit for that universality 
of talent which I must say I t^inlc he evinced upon all occasions’ 

‘ 1 confess,* said Mowbr^, ‘ I am of Saymou^s opinion. > I have 
always looked upon Lord Bolingborke as the very prince of charla- 
tans, and think ‘ the all pretending’ would have been a much 
juster definition of him than ‘ the all-accomplished St. John even 
Swift complains of his affection of the man of business, and his 
equal affectation of the man of pleasure. He was a mosaic of 
fop-stoi 9 statesmen and litteraiure ; there was an eternal straining 
after effect, and nothing real about him, not even his scepticism ; 
• and his meanness in depreciating the indisputable learning of 
Bayle, that*he might, with all the pedantry of a Scaliger, crib 
from him, has always appeared to me unpardonable.’ 

‘ Do you not admire his ‘ Letters in Exile,’ then ?’ ventured 
Herbert Grimstone. 

‘ 1 cannot that I do ; they are so overlaid with laboured 
classical quotations, that the Cincinnatus tone he wishes to affect 
is utterjy destroyed.’ • 

‘ You will at least allow,’ said Saville, ‘ that he was a zealous 
and an active friend ; for, during the three days of his administra- 
tion, he *made a point of obtaining from the queen the thousand 
pounds for Swif^ which -X^ord Oxford had, with all his precessions 
to the dean, failed in procuring.’ 

' ‘ I allow that Lord Bdlingbrok^’s hatred of Lord Oxford was 
so intense, that the desire of doing what he had not done, and ‘se 
faisant walotr’ thereupon, had more to do mth this kind act than 
frilbdfhip for Swift.’ • 

* I cannot think so,’ said Lord De Clifford, ‘ for how eonstai^ 
he was in^his kindness to, and correspondence with Bwift to the 
last 1’ . ♦ • 

‘ Yes ; and nhe greatest piece of wanit of feeling and bad taste he 
ever evinced, was in bne of hi^ letters on ^ death of Stella, at 
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least only a little month after it, where he says to the dean, ** My 
•wife sends, you some fans just arrived ftom Lilliput, \\hich you 
will dispose of to\;he oresent Stella, whosoever she may I^ow 
considering, that badly and unpardonabiy as he had behaved to 
her, she was the only woman Swift had ever really loved (for his 
.flirtation with Miss Van Homrigh was inei^ vanity and conveni- 
ence), this was coarse and unfeeling to say t\.e least of it, but 
some persons are apt to make a great mistake Svhen they gauge 
others’ sincerity by their own.’ 

^ Oh, hang it T said Lord De Clifford, ^ a great' man is not to 
have good tfeling que6tion:ed from a slip of the pen about a 
d — d woman!’ 

* Thank you in the name of the whole sex,’ said Mrs. Seymour, 
who, with Madame de A., and the rest of the ladies, had joined the 
coterie since Mowbray’s arrival. 

* I don’t know that,’ said Seville ; ^ 1 have a vulgar prejudice in 
favour of a man’s extending a deferential worship, and consequent 
respect to the whole sex,, or I don’t think he can behave well to 
one.’ 

‘ Ah ! ‘ vous precher pour votre paroisse,’ ’ laughed Madame 
de A. 

* And you are my diocesan,’ whispered Saville to Fanny. 

* Nolo episcoperi’ said she, smiling, * for 1 shall not allow of 
any such polytheistic doctrines, as you have professed.’ 

* You Know very well,’ said he, * that you have long converted 
me to pure deism, and that all t^e worship that 1 had given to 
maiw 1 now pour out to one. What more do you waiit tyrant ?’ 

^ To get rid of your nonsense, and hear what your sensible 
friend is saying,’ said Fanny, as she laughingly placed herself on 
the sofa beside Mowbray, who was summing up his evidence 
uainst Lord Bolingbroke, as being such a bad husband. *Lord 
Chatham,’ continued he, * expresses his surprise, on going to see 
Lord Bolingbroke wheir an old man at Battersea, to fj^d him 
pedantic, fretful, and angry with his wife ; but 1 am not the least 
surprised : there was no lon^r a motive for display — he was too 
old to recollect that Lord Chatham might perhaps record'^he latter 
fiict, or else doubtless he would neveij have put it in his power 
to do so.’ 

* D— d nonsense ! said l^ird J)e Cliflbrd, as he took his hat and 

walked out of ttie room. t 

Herbert Grimstoncf who hadebeen trying in vainfforcthe last 
half-hour to get up a flirtation with Mrs: Seymour, soon followed 
his iirother’s^ example ; for Saville andp Mowbray were growing 
dreadfully agreeable, and he had a constitutional dislikd' to agree- 
able people, for the same reason that some persorf dislike flowers in 
a room, because they consiime too much of the (fxygen necessary for 
their own respiration; and attention being flie oxygen of vanity, 
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Herbert GriiTistone always suffered from the malaria of agree- 
ability. So cramming a'newspaper into his pocket, then stretching 
both hi^ arms above his head, and yawning, he turned to Mrs. 
Seymour with an ironical smile and an air, which he meant to be 
that of a Dc Grammont, and said, 

‘ I think I defjprv% credit foriny self-denial, in being able to leave 
so much wit, arfi so much beauty.’ 

‘ At least,’ replied Jiis tormentor, ‘ you deserve* credit for your 
honesty in not, amid such a profusion, taking away a particle of 
cither !’ From ^l»t moment Mrs. Seymour did what is the easiest 
thing in the world for a jiretty and a clever wonofun to do — namely, 
lost a dangler, and gained an enemy ; but in this instance she had 
the bad taste to prefer the latter to the former. 

Madame de A. had been very busy preparing for her masque- 
rade, which was to take place at Venice early in the ensuing week; 
and as she had determined upon having a game *of piquet played 
with living cards, Fanny had J)een exerting all her inventive pow- 
ers in designing dresses for the court carols that would not prevent 
their moving about. ^ Only fancy my having been so busy,’ said 
she, ^ about those card dresses, that I have never opened that 
packet of books which came from England this morning. 1 wish 
some of you idle men would hav^ the charity to read out to us 
poor industrious damsels — do^ Mr. Jfowbray, for I have been told 
by a particular friend of yours, that you rcad^remarkably well.’ 

‘ So I do,’ said Mowbray, laughing, ‘ but I assure you my parti- 
cular friend reads infinitely better.’ 

^ A veiVjust observation,’ said Savillc, in the Dowager Lady De 
l^liffbrd’s voice, ‘ and docs credit to your head and hort,^ 

Ever}^ one laughed at Savillc’s quotation aiidliisadmirable mimicry. 

‘ When you have done being so vansflj/ civil to each other,’ said 
Fanny, pursuing the same theme, ^ perhaps one of you will have the 
goodness to open that packet and see what’s in it.’ 

‘ There, my dear fellow, do you do il,i said Saville, pushing over 
the huge parcel to Mowbray ; ^ it will be a charity to employ you, 
and prevent your pulling all those poor inrv>cciit magnolias to 
pieces, #hich never did yod the slightest harm.’ 

‘ That’s not true,’ said Mowbray, ‘ for they have given me a terri- 
ble hcadach.’ 

Julia raised her eyes* from hfr v^ork — ‘Prajr try some eau dc 
( mlogiie,’ said she, giving him Jlacon out ot her work-basket, 
lie 8o*n fel^ most miraculously nelievcd, and pronounced it the best 
cJli Cologne he liad wer met with. 

* Well, what books are diese ?’ inquired Fanny, seeing that Mow- 
bray waa^reading all the title-pages to himself. 

‘Every soft ydu can possibly desire — memoirs, diaries, bio^apby, 
novels, essaya^ magazines, poems, ‘ ad 4nfiiiitum,’ — which will you 
have ?’ • 
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^ Oh, tfot poetry, certainly !’ said every one unanimously, ‘ unless 
it is Moore’s, Mrs. Hemans^ or L. E. L.'^s.’ 

* You are wrong,’ s^d Mowbray, ‘for I have opened upon some 
exceedingly pretty poetry, though written by a person whose 
name I nor you never heard before — a Mr. Charles Mackay.’ 

‘The name is not euphonius, at all events,’ isaidtSaville. 

‘ No, but the verses are.’ V 

It has been remarked, that when we are Nncier the influence 
of any particular passion or circumstances, we rarely open a book 
which does not seem addressed directly to ouf ‘situation. This 
bad been the case with Mowbray, in opening the little volume in 
question ; besides, it was a favourite subterfuge of his, to make 
the words of others speak for him : thoughts he dared not breathe 
to her — thoughts which he dared not own, even to himself — came 
with apparent gyilelessness from another. — How much subtile, 
honeyed, yet deadly poison, had he by this means distilled into 
Julia’s ear 1 how much danger had<stolen through that low, deep, 
soft, wooing voice into ^tke very life-springs of its victim, like the 
plague-blast passing over the flowery vale of the Arno, which was 
rendered more destructive by the very sweets it acquired !* No 
wonder, then, that, on such occasions, there was a deep pathos in 
the tones of Mowbray’s, at all times touching and beautiful, voice, 
which drew forth unqualified admiration from his auditors, and led 
poor Julia into the error of thinking that irrher admiration of him, 
she was only indulging a general, and not a particular, feeling. 

‘ Well,’ said Fanny, ‘ if it is not very long, we will allow you to 
read the poem you have volunteered to stand sponsor for.’ 

Mowbray was too anxious to express some of the thoughts con- 
tained in it to wait for another command ; and having drawn his 
chair closer to the table, or, in other words, closer to Julia’s, he 
began the following very beautiful 

‘PRAYER OF ADAM ALONE IN PARADISE. 


‘ O father, hear ! 

Thou know*8t my secret thciight,— 
Thou know’st with love and fear 
1 bend before thy,/nighty throne, 

And before thee 1 hold myself a;! nought. 

Alas ! rm in the wot Id alone ! 

All desolate upqp the^arth ; * 

' And when my spirit hears the tone, 
The soft song of the hiiUs in mirth, — 
When the young nightMgales 
Their tender voices blend, , 

When from the flowery vales 
Their hymns of Vovc ascend ; ' 


* When the plague ra^cd at Florence, in the thirteenth century, thd<;)e who retired to 
Fieaole for safety, fell victims tot^a worse species of infection — fram the pestilence 
gftiniog additional venom, the atmosphere being so impreg^atcu with the perfume 

of flowtrs. 
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^li, then Ifeel there is a void for mcy — 

A bliss too little in this world so lair ' 

To thee, O Fadier, do I flee. 

To thee for solace breathe the prayer ' 
And when the rosy mOrn 
Smiles on the dewy trees. 

When musj^'s voice is borne 
Far on the gentle breeze; 
pVhin o’er the bowers I stray, 

/ The fairest fruits to bring, 

J And on thy shrine to lay 
fervent offering, — 

Father of many spheres ! 

J^^en bending thus before thy throne, 

My spirit weeps with silent tears. 

To think that I must pray alone ! 

And when at evening’s twilight dim. 

When troubled slumber shuts mine eye, 
And M'hen the gentle seraphim 

Bend fVom their bright homes in the sky ; 
When angels walk the quiet earth, 

To glory m Creation’s birth ; 

Then, Father, in ray dreams I see 
A gentle being o’er me bent, 

Uadiant with love, awl like to me. 

But of a softer lineament: # ^ 

I stiive to clasp her to my heart, 

That we may live and be but one, — 

Ah ! wherefore, lovely beam, depart ^ 
li 'hy must J loake and find tJ$ee gone ? 
Almighty ! in thy wisdom high, 

Thou saidst that when 1 sin, f (lie : 

And once my spirit could not see 
How that which /$, could cease to be. 
Death was a^vague,^ unfathomed thing, * 

On which the thought forbore to dwell ; 
But Love has opeM its secret spring, 

And 7107V I know it well ! 

To die must be to live alone. 

Unloved, uncherish’d, and unknown ; 
Without the sweet one of my dreams 
'rociill the fragrant flowers with me, — 

To wander by tlie morning’s beams, 

And raise the hymn of thanks to Thee. 
ut, Father of the earth, 

Lord of the boundless sphere ! 

If ’tis thy high unchanging will 
That I should linger here, — 

If ’tis thy will that 1 should rove 
Alone o’er Eden’s smiling bowers, 

Grant that the yoi^ng birds’ song of love. 

And the breeze sporting ’mong the flowers, 
May to m)r spirit cease to be 
A music a^d a mystery*! 

Grant that my soul no more may feel 
The soft sounds breathing every where ; 
That Nature’s voice may d&tse to hymn 
Love’s universal praytr ! 

For all around, in eq|*th or sea, ^ 

And the blue heaven’s immensity, 
Whisper it forth in many a tope, 

And tell me I am all cdfqie /’ 


* Beailtiful !’ said Fanny ; ^ beautiful !’ echoed cvciy one, except 
Julia ; but she had made a great many false stitches in a rose-bud 
she was emb^oid<?ring ; — she left the room to^get some more silk, 
and when she returned, Mowbray was gone.* 

M 2 
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^ CHAPTER XL 


O ! undeveloped land, 

'Po where 1 fain would flee, a. 

What mighty hand shall break each baml 
That keeps my soul from thee ^ 

In vaiu I pine, and sigh 
To trace thy dells and streams ; 

They gleam but by the spectral sky 
That lights my shifting dreams. 
««««««■« 

From the German of Ludwio Teik. 

If the bright lake lay stilly 

When whirlwinds arose to deform,— 

If the life of the lily 

Were charm’d against the storm, 

T hoii mightest, though human. 

Have smiled through the saddest of years — > 

Thou mightest, though wo^an, 

Have lived unacquainted with tears ! 

From the German ^ Jouajtn Tiieodoii Drechsler. 

There is but one real actual present on earth, — but one period 
in which we feel our own identity independent of our imagination, 
and that is the time we pass with the one we love : the mere sense 
of existence is then an all-sufficient happiness, and this sense it is 
which alone can rivet or create for us tiiat vhguc thing, the present. 
The reason is obvious : then, and then only, the boundless void 
of the human heart is filled ; then alone we want nothing beyond 
what we have ; and this it is that constitutes the actual, the pre- 
sent. So all-pervading is this feeling, that, in the presence of a 
beloved object, we dread even thinking our own thoughts, lest the 
illusion, the spell of consciousness, which is then in itself happi- 
ness, should be broken ; lest the wild and swift-winged present 
should be startled into flight, never to return. 

This mysterious presence alone has the power of bringing all 
our widely-ranged feelings, thoughts, and passions, into one focus ; 
quit it but a moment, and then do our jarring atoms again sepa- 
rate, to war within us like chaotic spirits struggling for pre-emi- 
nence ; — memory turning us back, — ho{:!e leading us forward, — 
jealousy maddening, — fear chaining, — suspense taunting, — despair 
paralyzing us ; — ^11 lashing u£ over the shoals and quicksands of our 
own individuality, from the fai^but pleasant seas of the past, into 
the unknown and unfathomable ones of the future I Put the pre- 
sent — where is it? — gone! fallen, like a star from its sphere • and 
we ask our hearts, but ask in vaio, ‘Will it ever return? — will there 
-ever again be a present for us?’ 

It ’^as now the beginning of September, and Lord 'i)e Clifford 
had decided upon leading BJilan for Rome by the "fend Gf the month : 
they were to take Venice in their way, on acliount of Madame de 
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^.’s ball. It ?eemcd to Juila as if this ball was to be the last place 
where she would meet,* where she would be witli Mowbray. 
Twenty^ times a day her lips repeated, ^ Ihcjpe it may ; it is better 
that it should !’ and then a chill ran through her veins, and a faint- 
ness stole over her, that sciemcd like the prelude to dissolution. It 
is one of the grcjites% punishments of illicit love, that it compels us 
to make a peritlj^use of our own hearts, for the two most corroding 
of human fccliAgs-j-shaine and sorrow. In all othdr afflictions we 
can claim and receive that greatest of earthly anodynes — sympathy ; 
but unlawful lo¥o»is a parricide, that stabs the heart which gave it 
birth : it occasions a sort of personal civil war •between our con- 
science and our aifections ; and, like all other civil wars, it generally 
ends in the destruction of our best interests. 

In order to banish the ever-recurring remembrance of Mowbray, 
Julia had tried, but tried in vain, to elicit a word^ a look, however 
transient, of kindness from her husband : if he had shown, or even 
affected to show, the slightest interest in her, she felt she could 
resolutely have banished every unworthy feeling from her heart. 
But no ; he preferred every one’s or any one’s society to hers : they 
had not a thought, a feeling in common. She felt herself a sort 
of human spider, whose destiny it was to extract poison from every 
thing. She had all the disadvantages .without any of the advantages 
of marriage ; for to the most humiliating neglect, Lord De Clifford 
contrived to unite the m»st harassing ana degrading surveillance. As 
his wife, he thought no one could pay her sufficient respect ; but to 
herself individually, when he could separate her identity from her 
position, wRich he did with regard to his own family, no contempt 
^fas too offensive : the boundless laxity of his principles with regard 
to the privileges of his own sex, led him not only into a total dis- 
regard of her feelings, but into a disregard for all the convenance 
of society ; provided it gave him pleasure, he thought it his wife’s 
duty (!) to feel a rebound of delight at seeing liim make love to 
aliother woman before her face ; and, as is always the case with 
men who frame such a liberal code for themselves, his ideas of 
female propriety were narrow and arbitrary, in^n inverse ratio. 

Their ^hild was no cemerlt between them, for its father looked 
upon it in no other light ^lan that pf an additional expense in his 
establishment. But there are no feelings so hardening and demo- 
ralizing as egotism and’selfislyi^ss ; ^and Lord De Clifford had 
both pre-eminently. Egotism is*indeed the theory of selfishness ; 
and seMishness, the practice of tfiat theory^ about the only one, 
unfortjinately, which human nature is infmlible in carrying into 
action. • ^ 

The nl^ht befoae they were to leave Milan, Julia had, with a 
weakness tha^ is human (but for that reason not the more pardon- 
able,) made a collection of all the gloved and ribbons she had worn 
on the days and ^venifigs she had passed with^Mowbray, and all 
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' Those token-flowers, which tell ^ 

What words can never speak so well,* 

which he had given licr. She was ashamed and afraid that hei* 
maid should cither set* or suspect this transaction, and h&d there- 
fore sealed them up herself, and was going to deposit them in her 
jewel-box, in her dressing-room, when, at the Iiead of the stairs, 
she met Beryl, looking as only ladies’-maids efca loSk when they arc 
‘ big with the fate of hats, caps, blonds, and vclvl ts, and the pro- 
gress of their packing has been impeded by s6me unlucky ^ con- 
tretems.’ 

^ I’m sorry to s;iy, my lady,’ said the iiTatc 'Abigail, ^ that, as 
usual, Mr. Herbert is with my lord in your dressing-room, smok- 
ing away, and spoiling every thing. I only just went down to 
supper (after Mr. Carlton had been up for me twice,) and left the 
Imperial, with all your court dresses in it, wide open, and the cap- 
case, with your Uuguenot chip hat — and the two new Moabite 
turbans, from Ilerbault’s — all at sixes and sevens, not meaning to 
be away ten minutes — nor was I— 'for I never take a second glass 
of their nasty sour winc-*-'and when I came up, I found my lord 
and Mr. Grimstoiie in full possession. I wish I’d had the sense 
to lock the door I’ 

* Never mind, Beryl ; I’ll go to Lord De Clifford’s dressing- 
room.’ 

‘Oh, but there’s no fire there, my lady, and you’ll be perished. 
The chimney smokes so, one can’flight a fire ; that’s the reason 
they’re in your room. I’ve no patience with them,’ muttered 
Beryl, as she took the light out of Lady De Clifford’s hg^nd, and pre- 
ceded her to little Julia’s room. 


‘ I’ve no patience with them ; I call it quite undelicatc like — 
alw^ays muddling and mollycoddling in a lady’s dressing-room ! But 
things is always tea times worse whenever Mr. Herbert’s here.’ 

‘ Thank you. Beryl, you may go,’ said Lady Do Clifford, as she 
flung herself into a ‘bergere’ by her child’s bedside ; ‘ I don’t wa)^t 
you any more to-night.— 

‘ But, dear me, how ill you look, my lady ! Pray let me get you 
something — a littld salvolatilc, or some arquebesade.’ 

‘ No^ nothing, thank you. Beryl; it’s only a headach. I shall be 
better in the morning.’ * ^ 

‘ I wish they were all at the bottoip of the sea, so I do !’ said 
Beryl to herself as she closed the*door, ‘ for teasing of her as they 
do. But it’s all along of that widked old woman — I know it is. 
But it will come hdme to he^ yet in some way op otheF, or my 
name is not Beryl ; it if was only her conduct about poor Mary 
i^e.’ • ; ^ 

When Julia was alone, she burst into a jjfarpxysm of tears, as 
she knelt down to kiss hei^ sleeping child. ‘ Poor ‘little thing !’ 
said she, ‘ have I n<>t you to love me and to love,? and what more 
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love ought I to want? Thank God, that you are a girl, too ! You 
will never neglect or deseVt me — you are my child ! I . have then 
somethiug belonging to me — something tf care for me, dearer 
even than Fanny. Happy Fanny ! innocent Fanny ! how you 
would blush for your unfvorthy sister, could you see into her 
frail and erring ilieait ! Oh ! lather,’ continued she, passionately 
clasping her hands, and raising her streaming eyes tq heaven, ^ pass 
aw^ from me tiJis great, this deadly sin ; fill my heart with love 
of Thee only, and send down upon me thj’^ grace, which has alone 
power to combaf afid to conquer the evil one within me !’ The large 
hot tears that fell fast from Julia’s eyes on the calm and velvet 
cheek of her sleeping child, caused the latter to stir ; in doing so 
she opened and stretched out one of her little hands towards her 
mother. Child-like, she had gone to bed with a present Mowbray 
had given her, of a little Venetian chain and enaipel watch. The 
design of the watch was two little angels’ heads, with wings of brilli- 
ants and purple enamel, wittbthe motto of ‘They will watch over 
you,’ encircling in a glory the angels’ h^iads. She had clasped 
this trinket closely, but in opening her little hand it fell on ner 
mother’s bosom. The unhappy arc always superstitious — for the 
same reason that a drowning wretch catches at a straw. Julia’s 
eyes fell upon the words, ‘ They w^ill watch over you.’ To her 
excited feelings they seemed like a blessed and immediate answer 
to her prayer; and the* prayer of thanks her lx?art now offered up 
was more fervent even than that of supplication which the same 
• heart had uttered a few minutes before. Among the many privi- 
Icges granted to us by an all-wise and merciful Creator, that of 
prayer is unquestionably the greatest. Amid the flood-gates of 
light, opened to us in the scheme of our redemption, the command- 
ment to pray is indisputably the brightest — for it js the passport the 
soul receives from above, without which it could have no cliance of 
returning thither. Of the efficacy of prayer, none can doubt who 
have ever, through its medium, ‘ cast thefr burden upon Him’ who 
alone can lighten it ; of its necessity all must be convinced, from 
the ejaculations of the most hardened and imbelieving : for no 
sooner dS the waters of affliction close over their souls, than their 
first impulse is to call upon and appeal to their God. Like the 
drowning Peter, they cry ‘ Help, Lord, or I perish I’ and till the 
divine assistance is held out to thejn, the storm rages, and destruc- 
tion seems inevitable, but, like th« frail disciple, they no sooner ask 
than thty obt^^in. The very act of prayer, in itself, calms and miti- 
gates the bitterest trials : for we feel that we are returning them to 
him who sent them, and»if they ar« not suited to us, they will be 
removed, Ind if they are, he will enable us to bear them. What is 
so likely to restore the soul to that lost divinity, which the greatest 
of pagan philolophfers so beautifully sup]Josed itpnce to have possess- 
ed, as prayer, which isf in other |vords, an intercourse with God ? 


I 
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Even if we had not the truths of revelation to coin mend it to us, 
we should still have the most pure and tfuth-like structure of philo- 
sophy to lure us to it; for, in the words of Schlegel, Plato ijnagined, 
that, ^ from an original and infinitely more lofty and intellectual 
state of existence, there remains to man a dark remembrance of 
divinity and perfection ; and, further, that tlijs inJ)orn and implant- 
ed recollection of the Godlike, remains ever dark ^and mysterious : 
for man is surrounded by the sensible world, ^j;hith, being in itself 
changeable and imperfect, encircles him with images of imperfec- 
tion, changeableness, and error, and thus cast perpetual obscurity 
over that light ^hich is within him.’ And what is there so likely 
to lead the immortal link of our natures back to the severed chain of 
its divinity, as a constant communion with its eternal source ? Gra- 
titude should make the happy pray — alas ! how sejdom docs it do 
so ! But prayer ^ the only safety-valve of sorrow ; the heart would 
break without it. If, then, prosperity and this world’s good so 
chills and hardens the heart in its li^avenward course, happy arc 
they whose afflictions strike on their souls, like the rod of Moses on 
the roek, to make the living waters of their salvation gush forth ! 
Julia rose up, a happier, and, she hoped, a better person ; but, alas 
for human virtue ! between its firmest resolves and the most trifling 
circumstances that surround k, it resembles the traveller in the fa- 
ble of the ^ Sun and the Wind what force could never do, the mer- 
est trifle often achiaves. Lady Ue Clifford had just made a solemn 
determination that she would not even think of Mowbray ; she had 
taken her candle for the purpose of retiring to rest, and sleeping' 
upon so good a resolution, when she heard her husband s voice, 
calling to her at the end of the gallery. 

‘ On,’ said he, as soon as she had opened the door, ‘ I wish you’d 
just write a line tp Mowbray, and say wc can take him to Venice 
to-morrow if he likes : there will be plenty of room, as my mother, 
has her own carriage, and Fanny is going with Mrs. Seymour ; 
and YOU may as well write a note to that poor devil De Rivoli, and 
say Herbert can take him,’ 

Write to Monsieur Dc Rivoli — that was easy enough ; but write 
to Mowbray ! — Julia trembled like an aspen leaf. What* would he 
think ? What could he think, but the .truth, that she had obeyed 
her husband’s orders ? * How silly I am !’ said she : ^ it is rny own 

consciousness that makes it so,, formid&ble. Of course, he will 
scarcely look at the note, and won’t know who it is written by — 
at least, I mean he’ll forget it the next moment.’ ^his Julia felt 
was not true, and she blushed at her childish folly in try in# to 
deceive herself. Three times she dipped the pen into the ink be- 
fore, she could make a beginning; and the third time she dropped 
the ink upon her hand. Macbeth could scarcely have felt more 
firightened at the (kops ot blood. At length ‘she *bcgan — ^ Lord 
De^Cliifford has begged of me tp say’ — bqt that did not do, she 
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folt there ougTit to be a commonplace beginning; so she thus re- 
commenced : — * 

‘ Dc:yr Mr. Mowbray, Lord Do Clifford Jias begged me to say, 
that he can take you to Venice to-morrow, for Madame De A.’s 
ball on Thursday ; wc learc this at one o’clock.’ 

‘ ‘ Dear Mr. Mowbray, truly yours, 

^ J ULiA De Clifford.’ 

‘ Palazzo, 

‘ Monday night.’ 

When she had concluded this difficult epistle, Ithe words looked 
like icicles to her; then again the ^ dear, and the ‘ yours,’ looked 
too much, which occasioned another ten minutes’ deliberation. The 
next precaution was to hunt for a plain seal — that done, the bell 
was at length rung, and the note dispatched ; ,but not till Beryl 
had been re-called to wait while one w'as written to poor Monsieur 
de Rivoli, who w’ould hava found it difficult to believe that any 
woman in existence could have been giiiky of the bad taste of so 
totally forgetting him. When Julia’s note reached the Albergo 
Reale, Mowbray had been in bed some time ; but there is an ex- 
tiaordinary intuition about servants, which always makes them 
better accpiainted with their master’s and mistress’s affairs than 
they arc even themselves. Consecpiently, when Lady^ De Clif- 
ford’s IV) te was put intb the* hands of Mowbray’s valet — without 
any fear, of his master’s just indignation for disturbing his slum- 
bers, he instantly repaired with it to his bedside — note how- 
f ver, before he had bestowed a hearty malediction upon those tire- 
some envelopes, ^ which jirevent one finding out a single word in a 
. letter till the seal is broken,’ and a wonder that the gentlefolks 
should use them, now they was (jot so common.’, 

‘ What’s the matter, Sanford?’ said Mowbray, starfing up, awaken- 
f (1 by the opening of the door. 

‘ Beg your pardon — nothing, sir, only a note from Lady De 
(Uifford — (for on such occasions, servants invariably announce the 
author of the credentials they present, howcvCr they contrive to 
find it out so accurately as they do) — only a note from Lady De ' 
(ffifford ; and I did not ksiow whether it required an answer.’ 

‘ Quite right,’ said Mowbray, snatching it off the salver, as if he 
thought it had been contaminateA by Jaying there go long. ‘ Bring 
me the pen and ink, and a blotting-book, and wait in the next 
ro^nn All r Gall.’ • 

Asisooii as he was aloAe, he tore open the seal, but for full five 
minutes the words swam* before life eyes so, he could not dis- 
tinguish ?)ne from another. What a mysterious feeling is thaft which 
wc experience upon beholding, for the first time, the writing of 
the person ♦e 16ve addressed to ourselvesj However comnioii- 
place the subject ancS the wordf may be, yet to us they l^ve a 
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meaning and a mystery, the same words never had before, and 
never will have again : they are looked upon again and again, in 
every possible direction ; we try to discover if our own na-mes are 
. writteji more clearly or more tremblingly than the rest, and in 
either case our hearts are satisfied wit^ the omen. Even the pa- 
per id scrutinized to its very edges, as thoiigh^^we ^ad never seen a 
sheet of paper -before, or as if that sheet ot paper must of neces- 
sity be diflerent and superior to any that hadt-bcen previously 
made, like characters traced in milk, which arc weak and invisible, 
till exposed to the heat of the fire : each time wet^gAze on this mys- 
terious paper, the warmth of our own imagination brings out a 
force and a meaning that was imperceptible before ; then every 
word is kissed as passionately as if it were the lips that could have 
littered them. So long a time had elapsed, while Mowbray was 
thus employed, that Sanford reappeared unbidden, having had re- 
course to that expedient of all his order — ‘ did you ring, sir T At 
length Mowbray despatched the following answer: 

‘ Will you, my dear Lady Dc Clifford, return De Clifford my 
best thanks for his kind dSer of conveying me to Venice, of which 
(if I shall not crowd you) I shall be too happy to avail myselt 

‘ Ever believe me, 

‘ My dear Lady De Clifford, 

‘ Most faithfully yours, 

€' ‘ 

^Augustus Mowbrav.’ 

A few days before, anticipating at least a temporary separation 
from*Julia, Mowbray had had a seal engraved, with the following 
motto : 

I/absence est la mort, 

Mais la memoire e'est 
L’iminortalitc ! 

With this seal, he now sealed his note, and then passed the rest 
of the night in reading, and re-reading Lady Dc Clifford’s littlo 
perfumed billet. What sweet links are perfumes, and music, in the 
chain of memory ! how vividly do particular airs and odours rccal 
to us particular per^ns, especially the latter ! Who is there.,that has 
evef loved, who has not felt the truth of Ben Jonson’s beautiful 
.conceit of— 

* I sent thee late a roseate wreath, 

Not so much hone urine thee, 

As giving it a hope th«t there 
It could not withered bee. 

But thdii thereon didst only breathe, 

And sent’st it back to mee : * 

Since when it groves, and I sweare, 

Not of itselfc, ^ut thee !* ^ 

Beryl brought Lady De Clifford’s chocolate at le^t an hour 
earlier on the following mprning, and with it Mej^wbray’s and 
Monsieur de Rivoli’s^nswer ; half an hour af|^r which, she knock- 
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cd at the dooi* of the bath-room, with a message from Lord De 
C]lifford, to know what answer Mowbray and Monsieur de Rivoli 
bad sent t ^ 

‘ Oh, they both come,’ said Julia. ‘ Dear me, what have I done 
with Mr. Mowbray’s note ? I have mislaid it !’ It was lucky for her 
that Beryl was employed in placing a pair of slippers on a ^ prie 
(lieu,’ and throwing a ‘ peignoir’ on the back of it, or she must 
have perceived flie g^riinson denial Lady D'e Clifford’s cheeks gave 
to her words; — but here is the other,’ continued she, handing over 
Monsieur de llfvdli’s parallelogram ish epistle, with its huge Cham 
ot Tartary looking seal — the contents of which wtfe in the following 
characteristic words : 

‘ Ma chere Lady Dc Clifford, 

‘ Ilcureux dc vous plaire, jc suis toujours a vos ordres. 

‘Votre toute devoue, 

• ‘ Charles de Rivoli.’ 

Little Julia had begged of her mother *to let her (as she express- 
ed it) go and wish the poor cathedral good by before they left 
Milan. Accordingly, as soon as she was dressed, they set out for 
it, leaving word, when the carriages were ready, to pick them up 
there. They had been for the last time to the top of the belfry, 
and were descending, wjhen they met Mowbray and Monsieur (le 
Rivoli, who having been to the palazza, had*Wen told that Lady 
Dc Clifford had gone to the cathedral; and dreading that if they 
went in, th«y should be condemned to one of Herbert Grimstone^ 
(quintessence of self-conversations, (for, as Pope said of Gay, he 
‘ always laboured under a painful intenseness about his own affairs,’) 
or clbc break in upon some of the Dowager Lady De Clifford’s 
complicated travelling preliminaries, they dccideU upon not Svalk- 
ing in and sitting down>’ as they had been re(|ucsted to do, but 
going ' ex cathedra,’ to meet Lady De Clifford . 

^ 1 am so sorry,’ said she, ‘ that you should have had the trou- 
ble of coming here.’ 

' Noting can be a trouble,’ said Mowbray, ‘ which obtains gfor 
one the happiness of seeing you.’ 

E vero vero !” said a \\)ice with a sigh ; tho same voice and the 
same sigh that had so myateriously responded to a remark of Mow- 
bray’s two months before, when Ije^stood at the tomb of St. Carlos 
of Bormm(;o. ^ 

^How extfaordinary,’ s^gd he, ^ that that voice should always^ 
answet me, and in the same wefrds, too, whenever I come 
here ! ancj still more that those words should be always * a-pro-pos !’ ^ 

^ Hal ha!’ laughed Monsieur dc Rivoli; ‘it is de Italian echo 
of de old LaJy De; Clifford’s varee just obseiDation, ‘ voila tout mon 
cher I’ ’ • * 

‘Oh! what a darling little bird,’ cried little Julia, pointing 
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to one ih^i sat in a nook of the stairs, ‘ and whkt bright eves 
it has!’ 

( 

^Everovyo!’ repeated the bird, as it flew upon thp child’s 
shoulder. 

‘ I am delighted that the mystery is solved,’ said Mowbray, ‘ for 
I was growing quite superstitious and unlif^ppy ; but,’ added he, 
securing the bird, ‘ you are now a prisoner from this day — not that 
I w^ould rob you of your liberty, without giving yc^i a still greater 
blessing. Lady De Clifford, will you take care of this poor little 
starling ?’ •• • 

Julia took the 'bird, and placed it in her bosom till she could get 
a cage for it. 

‘ Ah, quel doux esclavage, <;cla val bien la liberte !’ said Mon- 
sieur de llivoli. 

‘ E vero vero,’ again echoed the bird. 

‘ Ah ! I have to tank you for your aimable jjovh^t of dis morning. 
Lady Dc Clifford.’ 

Julia laughed, andsccyijg that Mowbray looked at Monsieur de 
Rivoli rather indignantly for the term he had made use of, she said, 

^ I wonder what the origin of the word poulet was, as applied to 
a note ?’ 

‘ C etait autrefois en Italic,’ said Monsieur de Rivoli, ‘ les 
vendeurs dc poulets, qui portoient les billets-doux aux femmes ; ils 
glissoient le billet ^us I’aile du phis gros, ct la dame avertic no 
manquoit pas de le prendre; niais cc menage ayent etc decouvert; 
le premier messager d’araour qui fiit pris, fut puni par I’cstrapade, 
avec dcs poulets vivants attaches aux pieds. Depuis ce temps, 
poulet est synonyme a billet-doux.’* 

‘ So that, in fact,’ said 3Iowbray, ‘ there has always been fowl 
play towards the Marito’s.’ 

* Ah, quel ca’embourg atrocc, e’est vraiment digne de Saville,’ 
said Monsieur de Rivoli, as he set olF with little Julia, who had 
found her way into the street in full chase after a butterfly. Mow- 
bray and Lady De Clifford tbllowcd slowly after ; neither of them 
speaking, till the hitter, seeing the carriages approaching, and her 
husband and brother-in-law in the ftrst one, consciousiltss made 
her speak. So, turning to Mowbray, she said, ‘ Which part of 
Italy do you like the best ?’ 

He raised his eyes from the ground, aftd looking full in Julia’s, 
said in a low voice, ‘ Madame de Sevigne says in one of her letters 
to her daughter, ‘ Toujte i^’i brilla encore des souverdrs tde ©vous !’ ’ 
And then added in a louder and more diBembarrassed'voicc, |usi as 

* The ftbove derivation is to be found in M. Le Mcrcier’s very agreeable n^ork, aboiincf- 
.ing in philosophical acumen and just views, entitled, ‘ Tableau de Paris,’ published at 
Amsterdam, 1783. The author adds, like a true Frenchman, * Les conrfnis ambulHiits du 
Li petite poste, en porte et rapporflnt sans cease ; mais une ciiid fragile ut ru!>pect^ tient 
aous Ic voile ees secrets SHDOureux, k mari prudent n^ouvre jamoie lee Inllete addveesie d 
aO'/ef^me /• 
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Lord De Clifl?)rd"s dormcusc drove up, and Herbert Griinstone 
jumped out, ^ / like Milan the best.’ Close in the re^r, followed 
the Do\^ager Lady De Clifford’s travelling vehicle, Avhich greatly 
resemble^ a small, black, scpiare packing case upon wheels ; on the 
top of which was strapped»a round black leather muff' box ; and 
on the top of that^ a large parrot’s cage ; thereby presenting a 
most pcleon-upon-ossa-like appearance'; in the small coal-scuttle 
looking rum!)lc,^ sjit Mrs, Frurnp, in a brown beaver bonnet and 
green veil ; a neat Manchester cotton gown, and shawl to match, 
with a further sheker, of a rough, brown, mangy looking bear-skin 
boa : at her side, roosted Mr. Croaker, her "ladyship’s butler ; 
whom, like Madame Duval with Monsieur du Bois in ^ Evelina,’ 
she ^ never went nowhere without.’ Inside sat her ladyship, in a 
bottle-green cloth habit, studded with flat green cloth ipecacuana 
lozenge looking buttons; but the reverse of the Alps, who have 
summer at their base, and winter at their summit, her ladyship 
terminated, in a light laveii^er coloured silk bonnet, and a green 
veil. • g 

^ Well, my dears,’ said she, stretching her head out of the window’, 
and addressing iicr two sons, ‘ how do you mean to go ?’ As she 
spoke, ilamselTe D’Antovillc (who sat beside her, in vain trying 
to quiet a little corpulent, asthmatio one-eye’d pug, whom * slum- 
ber soothed not, pleasure couKl not please I’) cast a look at Lord 
De (yliftbrd, as much as to say ‘ For goodness’ sake get me out of 
this?’ Whereupon Herbert fraternally stepped forward and said, 
bowing, jind gallantly taking his mother’s hand — 

^ My (War iMamma, if you will kindly give me a scat in your 
carriage, I should prefer going with you.’ 

^ My dear 1 should very glad ; but a — Momsellc, and you 
— sec my carriage is so small.’ ^ 

‘ Oh, mi ladi, I would not for de world prevent Mr. Grimstone 
to come in; I am greatly oblige for your kindness to take me so 
far.’ • 

‘ A close carriage m^tkes Mademoiselle ill, I know,’ said Lord 
de Cliftbrd, stepping forward, and assisting#his Dulcinea to de- 
scend. • 

‘ In that case,’ said hef ladyshijv in her blandest tone, ‘ I should 
be viuoitly sorry that Mamselle should remain, however I may regret 
the loss of her company.’* ^ , 

As soon as Mademoiselle had safely alighted, Herbert prepared 
to take hv^j .place ; whereupon* his amiable parent, with all the 
t(?rul^r anxiety of a mother, fearing (as he W’as only three and 
thirty,) that he .would not be able to get in with no other assistance 
than that of his own servant, who stood at the door, cried out 
‘ Croaker ! Croftker I be so good as to help Mr. Herbert, — Frump ! 
Frump ! howi^ can you be so vaiistl^ stupid ; why don’t you get 
down, don’t you*sce .|Ir. Herbert a going to get into the carriage/ 
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While her ladyship was making these maternal Wangements,' 
Lord l)e Clifford had handed Mademoiselle D’Antoville into his 
phaeton^ and seated himself beside her; consequently, it only re- 
mained for his wife to take possession of the britchka, with her 
child, Mowbray, and M. De Rivoli, ^hich she accordingly did. 
The parrot, getting impatient of delay, now^egan to exert its 
lungs, and cry, 

‘ Make haste ! make haste ! you are so vausth stupid.’ 

^ What a devilish clever bird that is of yours, niy dear mamma,’ 
said Herbert Grimstone, almost deafened with ii^» s’crcarn. 

‘Very just observation,’ responded the parrot. 

^ I declare it's downright witty,’ said Herbert with a forced laugh. 
But the parrot did not like to be laughed at, so it began to scream 
louder than before. 


‘ Croaker ! Crqaker !’ in her turn screamed the dowager ; ‘ bring 
down the cage, and put it into Lady Dc Clifford’s carriage. The 
fact is,’ said she, turning towards /ulia, ‘ I brought it, Lady Dc 
Clifford, thinking it migh** be an agreeable addition tp the little 
gurl ^ — pretty dear ! — Polly’s very pretty, isn’t she ?’ 

‘I hate it,’ said the child; ^pray don’t send it ^ere :’ but her 
words were lost in the sound of her grandmother’s chariot wheels. 


while Monsieur de Rivoli’s voice was heard above them, and even 


above the cracking of all the [)ostilions’ whips, exclaiming, ‘ Mais 
diablc ! vous avez des drolles idees dc ragr^ablc vous !’ 


CHAPTER XU. 


A young author was reading a tragedy to Monsieur Piron, who soon discovered tliat lie 
was a great plagiarist. The poet, perceiving Piroii very often pulled of)' his iiat at the 
end of a line, asked him the reason.'^ * I i^niiot pass a very old ueipiaintuiice,’ replied the 
critic, * without that civility. ’ ^ 

^Friends and comrades of mine,’ 

He exclaimed, * as a sign, ^ 

While I slept, has come o’er me a dream nil divine. 

It has warn'd mv how farfi'om the vcs»:ls we lie. 

And that some one should go for ffesh force to apply.’ 

Dr. Maginn’h Homer ic Ballads , — No. 4 . — The Clo.vk. 

» I 

The next evening found the whole party assembled in the little 
‘cabaret’ atFusina, gruhiblingly aWaiting the arrival ‘t>f thA' gon- 
dolas to convey them to Venice, and the gentlemen iinanim(>usly 
consigning their respective coufiers to the tender mercieg of the 
ncthet powers, for not being' there with the boats before them. 

The ladies, as is generally the cjisc, were inore^ resigned to their 
fate. Mowbray had sluffed his travelling-cap into ajbrokcn window, 
to guard Julia from cirld; while Saville, with'^qual solicitude, had 
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.converted his^loak into tapestry for a broken door, to prevent an 
invasion of the winds, 1gs> Fanny should share the fate of Orithyas, 
and be run away with by Boreas. Mademo^elle D’Antovillc sat 
in a window-seat, recruiting her spirits with ^ le moindre sup<^on 
d’eau de vie.’ Beside hir sat Lord I)e Clifford, like Jupiter in 
Olympus, surroundc)(J by clouds — of smoke, which he was puffing 
from a meerschaum, emblazoned w^itli the loves of Charlotte and 
Wertcr. Little tJulia had formed a ‘parti quarree* with Prince, 
Zoe, and Tiney. Monsieur dc Rivoli was trying to obtain a satis- 
factory glance q£ as much of his own face as was recognizable in a 
thrcic-inch triangular piece of looking-glass, which gleamed from a 
brown paper frame, that formed a modest ‘ bas relieve’ to the 
white-washed wall. Herbert Grimstone was stretched upon some 
carpet bags at his mother’s feet (deep in the study of his own work 
upon Tirnbuctoo); that amiable lady having taken the precaution 
to convert Mrs. Frump’s Manchester shawl into* a chsiir-cushion, 
thereby effectually guarding herself from the dangerous results of 
any sedentary damp or cold which she jijight otherwise have been 
expored to. llcr next precaution was to tuck up her habit, and so 
reveal a neat, white, dimity petticoat, and a very judicious pair of 
cotton stockings and black leather shoes, which, with the feet they 
contained, were deposited in Frump^s lap, who had received orders 
to take up her ‘ lodging on the cold ground,’ and exemplify the 
ups and downs of life by a gentle friction of hgr ladyship’s ankles. 

At a respectful, but convenient, distance, stood very perpendicu- 
larly, wdth his back against the wall, that enduring individual 
(Jroakcr; Ias mistress’s clogs and the parrot’s cage in one hand, 
\Vhilc with the other he pressed to his manly breast, Snap, her lady- 
ship’s canine favourite, around whose neck, with a benevolence 
which, as she herself would have said, ‘did credit to her head and 
hort,’ she had tied a scarlet worsted comfortabfe, that formed an 
enlivening contrast to the drab density of the animal’s natural 
c't^mplexion ; notwithstanding which, it was blinking and shivering 
in all the neutralities of a demi^sluiuber, its nose pushed into the 
protecting bosom of Croaker, who generally ^cted as dry-nurse 
when Frfimp w^as otherwise Engaged. 

Mrs. Seymour, having no ‘ par^iculier,'^ had seated herself on a 
table just Above Herbert Cirimstone, and was now in her turn 
beginning to complain of •the bore of being kept w^aiting so long. 

‘ I wish I had something to dq f saiU she, ‘ for it is by no means 
plcasan^; to.be kept here all night, congugatjng the verb.’ 

•Would you like to read?’ said Herbert Grimstone, kindly offer- 
ing her his own interesting work on^Tiihbuctoo. 

‘ Thank you,’ said she, declining the proffered volume, ‘ for re- 
minding me that*abscnce of evil is good.’ 

Herbert bit#his lip, and accidentally Dn purpose let the, in every 
sense of the word, heavy book fall upon JVifs, Seymour’s pretty 
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little foot, that was swinging like the pendulum of a clock, back- 
wards and forwards. 

‘ Well, that is one way of making your book go down, at all 
events/ said Fanny, as she ran to rub Mrs. Seymour's foot. 

^ To say nothing of making one feel what he writes,’ laughed 
Mrs. Seymour, in the midst of her pain. 

* Ah, I now sec de reason le pauvre petit has, look so sorry dc 
whole route,’ whispered Monsieur de Rivoli to Mrs. Seymour. 

‘ Pourqiioi ?’ said she. 

‘ Why, do you not recollect, line foi quand Voltaire a j)ris Fair 
tristc, and his friends not know for what Aladamc du (diatclet say 
to dem, ‘Vous nc le devincriez pas; pounjuoi Monsieur de Voltaire 
• est si tristc, mais jc le sais. Depiiis trois seinalnes, on nc s’ontre- 
tient dans Paris que de rexecution do ce fanieiix volcur, riiort avec 
taut de fermeto^; cela ennui M. de Voltaire, a qui Ton ne parle 
plus de sa tragedie ; il cst jaloux du roue !’* and we have talk of 
nothing but de ‘ bal costumee,* and never once mention le petit 
Herbert's inallicurcux Timbuctoo !’ 

IIerl)crt hearing his own name, accompanied with a suppressed 
laugh, bent forward and inquired in his most piano voice il Mon- 
sieur de Ilivoli had been speaking of him? To do the French 
justice, they never like to hurt* people’s feelings, and therefore 
what we term insincerity is in their character nothing more than 
a practical ilhistratian of their own very clever caricatures, entitled 
^ ce qu’on dit ct ce qu’on pense;' so he, without the least hesita- 
tion, replied, 

. ‘ I w^as only saying, my dear fellow, dat you wore like Voltaire.’ 

‘ How so Y asked Herbert, with a mixed expression of pleasure 
and resentment; for his vanity led him to believe that nothing but 
his extraordinary talents could induce any one to class him with 
Voltaire, whilst his ears put a much truer, but less flattering con- 
struction upon the laugh he had heard. 

^Pareeque,’ replied Mansieur de Rivoli, pointing to the dowager, 
(whose head was luckily turned the other way, as she was in the 
act of rummaging ‘.in a large black bag for one of Mr. lymmoiis’s 
bill of costs, wiiich she had selected as an agreeable companion in a 
post-chaise) ‘ pareeque vans etes dovant I'age qui vous fit naitrc !’ 

^ Devilish good, indeed !’ said Herbert^ who in his eagerness to 
grasp at the shadow of a compliment, totally lost the substance of 
the irony ; ^ but you are so witty, my dear fellow.’ 

* Les prStres ?ie sont point qii’un vain peuplc pense }• 

Notre credulitc iait toute leur scienctj,* 

r " ^ 


* Before the first French rcvolirtion, the wonl ‘roue* was applied to. all notorious 
characters, such as thieves, pickpockets, vagabonds, and murderers ; and not confined to 
Ihd sense in whicli il is now used, as ap]i!itMl to a libertine, though the Word was used in 
that sen^ also, with the true Frencl a<ldition and distinction ef ther word * aiinalile,* 
‘iin roueaimable,’ raeaningea.libeilirie jinr excellence, in contrardiuinction to a sininle 
va^bond. - • ' () 
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miiUcrcd Monsieur de Rivoli, as he turned away to hide the smile 
h(j could not suppress, and which was communicated like electric 
fluid to*the mouths of every one present, exfept those of Herbert, 
his mother, and brother. Next to his own matchless work on 
^ Timbuctoo,’ Herbert (Aimstone’s favourite topic was modem 
French literature. There were two reasons for this partiality : first, 
the obscene tragh and inconceivable horrors that arg hourly night- 
mared in French ^garrets, and assume a ‘ local habitation and a 
name’ from the Parisian press unaffectedly charmed him, not only 
from the matter they contained being perfectly suited to his calibre 
of morality, but because the intellect they evinced acted as a sort 
of soothing syrup to the painful and feverish dentition of his va- 
nity : in reading them, he felt that he too was a genius — that he 
too could write ! Therefore, instead of flinging down the book 
with the pettish and ‘ nil admirare’ exclamation pf ' this fellow,’ or 
‘ this w/)man is deucedly overrated,’ which invariably followed his 
turning over the leaves of any of the standard writers of his own 
country, he always felt inclined, after*the pcmsal of the pink and 
yellow covered gnome-inspired trash, so lauded by Ma jeunc France,’ 
io become, in his own ])erson, an additional ‘ ignis fatuus’ on the 
charnel altars of modern French literature; but his chief reason arose 


from the pleasure and superiority* he felt in talking before ladies 
of what they could possibly know nothing about ; for, thank Hea- 
ven, cx«cept through the warning pages of the^ Quarterly Review,’ 
the very titles of these books arc unknown to our countrywomen 
— a circuipstance which, doul)tless, gave rise to a rather severe 


philippic against their ignorance, in Herbert Grimstonc’s valuable 
work on ^ Timbuctoo,’ where discussing the state of the universe 


at large, past, present, and future, he naturallv and j>atriotically 
makes a sort of semicolon stop at England; ami there takes occa- 


sion to lament, that the uneducated ignorance of English ladies (!) 
prevented their having any conversational ])owers. 

Nationally speaking, none can pretehd to assert, that they have 
either the wit of a l)e Sevigne, or the philosophy of a De Stael, 
to give ,that depth to thejr thoughts, and that brilliancy to their 
words, which raises conversation to a science — the science, ‘ par 
excellence,’ in which ourjGallic neighbours so pre-eminently excel. 
Neitlier are English woyien, it must be confessed, so ‘ au fait,’ or 


rather, so ‘ au coiirant,’ to every bilK?t the march of intellect daily 
makes, whether on countries <fr on individuals ; but other reasons 
ininy bfi assigned for this, more cbrrect tharl either ignorance or in- 
capamty. It is one of the most incontrovertible axioms in politi- 
cal economy, that the greater the demand for an article is, the 
greater tfic means of its supply become. 

We have only to extend this princijdc to human intellect, (with 
regard to w1iicli*it holds ecpially good) and tjic enigma of English 
women’s deficiencies! in convci'salional powers, is solved at once. 


VOL. I. 
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On the tree of knowledge, as cultivated in England, women are 
taught to look upon politics, science, statistics, and mathematics, as 
so many grafts of forbidden fruit ; and hence the eternal, uiot very 
gallant, query of the other sex, of ‘ What can women know about 
such things ?’ for Englishmen seem to** think, that the nearest ap- 
proach to perfection in a wife is to be found alorio in those women who 
are the best possible imitations of automatons ; and that ignorance 
is not only the most complete guard to virtue, but that it is also the 
best safety-valve for vice. In England, there is an inverse ratio of 
false pretences ; for no young gentleman, fresh Tibm college, who, 
after having gained the greasy suffrages of the great unwashed of 
some metropolitan borough, through his dulcittuous anathemas 
against all existing laws, ever laboured more indefatigably to ap- 
pear Cicero, Lycurgus, and Aristides, all in one, than does an 
English woman of common sense to appear as ignorant, and con- 
sequently as inoffensive, as the most fastidious censor of female 
attributes could wish. ^ 

Englishmen politely bunish rational conversation in female so- 
ciety, as being beyond the comprehension of their pro-tempore 
companions; and as, twenty years ago, the generality of grown 
persons invariably spoke to children as if they thought them fools, 
and so often made them that \<'hich they had sin)poscd, the same 
effect from the same cause (despite the march of intellect), may 
sometimes be produced upon adults now, 1 have often remarked, 
too, that if a woman ventures to evince any ‘ esprit de coq)s,’ and, 
in defence of the depreciated intellect of her sex, triumphantly 
brings to her defence the names of an Edgeworth, a J)e Staiil, a 
Morc,a(Jarter, a D’Acier, a Montague, a Bailey, a Martineau,aCiore, 
&c. &c., some supercilious pedant of the other sex instantly tries to 
silence her by a contemptuous smile, and an ‘ All very clever, cer- 
tainly ! but women want that profundity which must ever prevent 
their attaining any eminence in science !’ In time past. Novella, of 
Bologna, and several othci%, are again urged, and, for the present, 
the name of Somerville is declared, with just and heart-felt pride, not 
only as having equalled, but distanced the lords of the creation in 
their own course ; and, oh ! triumph of triumphs ! while astonishing 
and benefiting the world, by discoveries ki science whicli even the 
more clear and subtile powers of masculine intellect had hitherto 
failed to make, this gifted and extraordinary lady (if report speaks 
truly) contrives to fulfil, unerrinj;ly and unceasingly, every duty 
and every amenity that comes vithin the narrowen but not h'ss 
important precincts of a woman’s sj)here", quite as well and as 
meekly as though she had. been the mostf ignorant and illiterate of 
her sex. But at the mention of this illustrious name, tlVc scepti- 
cal coxcomb, being changed into the defeated bully^* dexterously 
changes the conversation : tlic reason is obvious-^-as ncrenicc was 
the only woman in Greece alloweil to witness the Olympic gnmoKS, 
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SO Mrs. Somerville is the only woman in Europe who has dared 
(and who in daring has succeeded) to penetrate into t»he mysteri- 
ous arena of science, hitherto monopolised hy the other sex, and, 
consequently, like her Athenian prototype, they are determineti 
to punish her by alludin'^ to the singular intrusion as little as pos- 
sible ; but I, for onc^ sincerely hope that their impotent spite will 
not deter her from pursuing her ^orious privilege. , 

It may be iirgo^l, that Mrs. Somerville is ‘ the exception that 
proves the rule in rcj)ly to which I would ask, how many male 
ignoramuses go*t(f a Bacon, a Newdon, and a Locke ? though, being 
men, they have had equal advantages of education with the illus- 
trious trio just named. In France, on the contrary, ‘ Ics femmes 
se mele de tout and I firmly believe that the Salitpic law only 
exists because Frenchmen prefer being governed by a lepublic of 
women, instead of delegating sovereign power t<i one. From Mo- 
licrc’s old woman up to a Roland or a Dc Stael, they are made 
umpires in literature, politicsf and the fine arts ; and if France has 
produced more heroic women than Engknd, it is not because they 
have naturally nobler natures than English women, but because pa- 
triotism is not with them, as with us, exclusively inculcated as a mas- 
culine virtue, or set apart as one of man’s many unshared privileges. 

Women in h ranee are allowed 'to feel as great an interest, be- 
cause they have as great a stake, in their native country, as the 
sons oi* the soil. Nofliing can more coinjiietcly exemplify the 
genius of the two nations, as regards the estimation in which wo- 
men arc l^eld, as the zoolomcal distinction of ‘ females,’ under 
jvhich the greatest ladies in the land arc classed wuth us : w'hile, in 
h ranee, the very fish women arc ‘ les dames dc la hale.’ A French 
scavenger is as polite and as much ‘ au petit soin’ to an apple-wo- 
man as a french Duke would be to a duchesse : for the apple- 
woman is still a ‘ dame’ for him : whereas, see the same apple- 
jvoman in England, and the odds arc, the first man she meets will 
purposely jostle against her, and when Itc has succeeded in rolling 
her and her fruit into the kennel, will indulge in a horse-laugh at 
her misfortunes. ^ ' • 

The lower class of English women wait upon their lords and 
masters, and perform fir them •offices of manual labour which 
would convince a South-^ea savage how remiss his scpiaw was in 
tlic wifely virtues of industry and endurance. It is true, that the 
upper class of wives are, of neJSessity, exempt from t/i/s species of 
h^milfhtion»; but it is also truc,*that their degradation and subjec- 
tion ©nly assumes a different form and* manner: inferiority is still 
the unmistakable badge* of the order. With us, the luxurious 
expcndifiire of a man is ‘ de rimire,’ while the mere necessaries 
or a w'omari are furnished by accidenf^d and fortunate superfluities. 
1 he extrava§ain!e of fathers and sons is always to be atoned for l)y 
the economy, privations, and soJf-dcnials of mothers and daughlei*s. 


o 
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English women have but one privilege — they may devote their 
lives to tho education, welfare, and care of their children, with- 
out over bein<x able io obtain one siimle conventional «or leijjal 
right over them, while the father, be his vices what they 
may, or his neglect ever so unnatur^d, still possesses, by our 
wise and moral laws, the whole and sole fcontrol over the un- 
fortunate little, beings who may be destined to f9el all the disad- 
vantages of his power, without reaping any of uthc benefits of his 
protection. 

They manage these things, if not better, at leafet'more gallantly 
in Trance : even the ‘ menage au quatreienne,’ conducted on three 
hundred a year, still finds madamc enveloped in a cashmere, while 
a point lace veil adorns her bonnet, ‘ lest the winds of heaven 
should visit her face too roughly.’ Not only at Long Chamj), but 
for the ordinary ^ demarches’ to St. (’loud, Fontainblcau, &c., a 
remise is always at her command, while her considerate spouse is 
content, as far as his own costume go»es, to make ‘ hone ih Paris' 
the prevailing colour. That martial arrangements should ever 
reach this pcrfcctionizcd state in England, is a Utopian vision, far 
beyond the dreams of hope ; even a ^ juste milieu,’ it is to be feared, 
with us can never exist, for in a country where there is such a 
supeidluity of clubs, there must of necessity be a dcficet of cash- 
meres! 

But to return : Herbert Grimstonc had‘ had the satisfixotion of 
descanting upon a scries of works, unknown to every lady present; 
for which reason Monsieur dc llivoli (the person whom he had 
especially addressed himself to), with the good-breeding of his conn-, 
try, had made several ineffectual efforts to turn the conversation, 
and had even been sufficiently ^ rococo’ to assert boldly that he did 
not think Victor ILigo so great a genius as llacinc, or that there 
was any danger of George Sand’s im-pedcstaling the (’otins, Se- 
vignes, Daciers, and Dcspinasscs of the olden time. So, finding 
the pulse of the audience favourable to Monsieur de Rivoli’s side, 
he kindly resolved to meet them on their own narrow ground, poor 
things ! and talk to them of such minor stars as Chateaubriand and 
Madame de Stael I Therefore, politely addressing his sister-in-law 
across the room, he said, with a pitiful smile, 

* I think, my dear Julia, you like nothing but religious books, 
which I assure you the French arc by no means incapable of writ- 
ing : for instance, what can be mdre high-wrought, indeed almost 
canting, than * (’orinne,*’ ‘ Mathild’e,’ and ‘ Atala?’ • r 

Fanny and Mrs. Seymour laughed outright as Mr. Herbert 
Gritnstone’s ideas of religious bv)oks, and Julia very nearly did the 
same as she replied, ‘ I cannot agree with you in thinking any of 
those religious books, and ^thc religious aphorisms and exclama- 
tions — for 1 know not what else to call them — which arc scattered 
through them, arc rather offensive. 1 ban otherwise; what I mean 
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is, tho sentiments of religion are brought into siicli profane contact 
with some of the worst actions of human passion, that* in reading 
them, orx) experiences the same revolting sensation, that one might 
be supposed to feel, if one saw ‘Romeo and Juliet’ acted at one 
end of a cathedral, whilst the bishop was preaching on the Atone- 
ment at the other, fndeed, the only time Madame de Stael’s ge- 
nius ceases to be o nnipresent, and, as far as the he.vt goes omni- 
scient, is when she leaves the Parthenon for the simple but myste- 
rious altars of Christianity ; and then I always think with that 
most charming ^tolnan, ‘ Mrs. Blackwood,’ that 

‘ ’'I’is a pity wlien women 

Talk of tilings winch they tloii’l understand.* 

With (Chateaubriand it is otherwise ; his is a more soul-taught 
theology — still I cannot say I like those mosaics of love and reli- 
gion, like the ‘ Atala,’ where love is the ‘ pietro d^ra,’ aiul religion 
the cement which first serves to unite, and eventually to separate 
tlicm.’ • 

Julia was proceeding when a frown*fjom her husband, expres- 
sive of astonishment at her daring so boldly to assert her opinions, 
and disa])probati()U at her presuming to dlller from his brother, 
elfcetually stopped her. 

‘Oh! 1 understand,’ said Ilerbei*!, with a smile more of con- 
lempt and loss of compassion than his former one: ‘you like the 
whole thing to be aboiif religion ; some people do. Now, here is 
a pamphlet, which has made a great noise in France,’ said he, 
drawing thg Abbe de l^amonnais’ ‘ Paroles d'un Croyauf out of 
his ]H)ckct, ‘ and is, I should think, just the sort of thing you would 
like.’ 

‘ I have read it, and do not Uke it at all,’ said Julia, coldly. 

‘ What is it, my dear?’ iiiquiix'd the Dowager.Lady De (Clifford, 

‘ Why, my dear mamma,’ said I Icrherl, knitting his brows thought- 
fully, and assuming a .solemn tone of voice, ‘ it is a very admirable 
w()rk oil religion, by a very distinguij^icd French It is 

called ‘ The Words of a Believer.’ I’ve had it in my pocket ever 
since th(j day I bought it.’ , 

‘ I’m sure, my dear, it does great credit to your head .and hart 
to carry such good books about yoif ; and every one must admire 
you for it vaustli/.'* ^ 

‘ My dear mamma,’ said this dutiful son, kissing his cxcmiJary 
parent’s hand, in the performam?c of which filial evolution, he coii- 
sichirahTy crxlangered Frumjfs ftictionary eifuilihrium, and nearly 
reduetd lier to a horizontal position > ‘ my dear mainina, if you 
do, that is (piite sufficient Tor me.’ • 

‘ Really,’ said Mrs. Seymour to Monsieur de Rivoli, ‘ that little 
animal is (piitc (fisp;usting, and I have ^ great mind to tell him so.’ 

‘ Bah ! bah*! Ij^isser lui done si>n costume dy fainille ^i\ lui sied, 
e’est sous ('Cite livre(’ lju’il dois jarlcr, sans rk'u dire, deraisoiiner 
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agreablcmcnt sur tout, et etaler les graces dc sa profonde igno- 
rance !’ 

f I believe you arcr right,’ said Mrs. Seymour. ‘ Butf'wliat on 
earth is that?’ continued she, looking towards the window, to 
which the whole party now crowded, tot’ behold a sight somewhat 
out of the common. 

Half a dozen gondolas were rapidly approaching to the landing- 
place, the foremost of which had some unnsn;il decorations, con- 
sisting of a rocking-horse, strapped outside on the lop of it; an 
umbrella, in proud rotundity, was spread befort; ihe entrance ; a 
red caqiet bag obtruded from one window, wliile over the other 
hung a ham and two dried tongues, divided by a tin tea-kettle, and 
a pair of l)eefstcak tongs. This culinary-looking flotilla at Icnglh 
anchored; and from it issued two figures, the first, in size and 
colour, not unlike a hippopotamus, liaving on a dark, shapeless 
Indian-rubber coat, a black boa coiled several times round its 
throat, an Indian-rubber travelHngv^ap, shaped like a melon willi 
a slice cut out of it, and ears comfortablv tied under the chin. 
The blue goggles that gleamed from the upper part of the wearer’s 
face, made no bad representation of the antediluvian animal’s 
eyes. 

Under the arm of * the stout gentleman,’ for such it turned out 
to be, was a small portfolio, and in his hand was a blue cardboard 
hat-box, ornamented with pink bordering. • 

No sooner had he landed, than, lo ! another mass of human flesh 
emerged from the gondola ; but, though of cfjual magnitude, its 
exterior was very different. A blanket-coat, with dark horn but- 
tons, the size of half-crowns, enveloped ‘ the last man,’ whicli, when 
* turned aside’ by the passing gal^ displayed a pair of Russia 
ducks, evidently of the most rcpublrcan principles, as they scorned 
the legitimate restraint of straps, and consequently had departed 
far from the allegiance due to a pair of Wellington boots, which 
must have been made out of some singularly unfortunate dog’s, as 
it was easy to see that they had never had their JJaj/ (and Mar- 
tin !) A red Belcher graced the thrqat of this individui^l ; and a 
black, broadish-brimmed hat crowned this portly personage. His 
ample cheeks flowed as it were over tl>3 red Belcher, in perfect 
incognito, under favour of the same colours : in his right hand he 
held a papier machee snuff-box, nwith a fox-hunt on it ; and in his 
left the last Galignani. * 

‘ Why, by all that’s ubiquitoite, there’s Nonplus !’ cried ‘SaviMe. 
He had scarcely uttered this assertion, when the latch was raised, 
and the major entered, towihg the other ‘ stout gentleman’ after 
him. 

Your most obedient, lijdies and gentleman,’ said the former, 
removing the aforesaid sleepless Golgotha froni hi^hcad. ^Thought 
I’d wing you to a mimitc ? ThosCiPouricrs o( yours wanted to be 
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here two hours Jigo, and I would not let them — no use paying the 
gondobis all that while — (Jld soldier — no humbugging me !’ 

^ For •which reason,’ said Savillc, ‘ you tiiought fit to hum us : 
for we have been here these last two hours, collecting appetites 
that I’m very sure no albef^o in Venice can satisfy.’ 

‘ Ah, Saville, my •boy, how do?’ said the major, for the first 
time espying him, and extending two of his stu/npy, freckled, 
sausage-looking Vingers ; ^ but I want,’ continued he totally dis- 
regarding the veracity of Saville s rc{)roaches — ‘ I want to accom- 
modate all my^fMends, if I can. Now, there’s this good gen- 
tleman, Monsieur Barbouillcr — Monsieur BarbTmiller, iny l^ord 
and my Lady De Clifford; ‘ le feu^ Lady de Clifford (pointing to 
the dowager) ; ^ m petit Jih^ (aiming another finger at Herbert) ; 
Madame Seymour, ‘ tout Ic monde,’ concluded the major, making 
a sort of circular bob of the head. ‘ Tout Ic yiondc, Monsieur 
Barbouiller, homme d’affaires — de lettres, I mean — no offence, 
monsieur, for the ‘ homme d’jrffaires has letters of credit, you know, 
so I’m not sure that he hasn’t the bes^ »f it ; for the £ s. d. are 
worth all the other letters in the alphabet, to my mind. Well, 
what was I going to say ? All these introductions have put it out 
of my head. Oh — ah — this good gentleman here. Monsieur Bar- 
bouiller, is in a great hurry to get Uf Padua ; so, having fished out 
from your couriers that Seymour was going there, I seized him, 
just as J^ie was sitting \lown to his solitary cutlet, after a twenty- 
four hours’ fast (for he has been travelling night and day), feeling 
assured Seymour would give him a place in his carriage, to save 
Ume, and also be good enough to convey a few English delicacies 
to my friend Tompkins, and a few toys to the children, as he writes 
me word that Padua produces nothing but learned men, skeletons, 
and surgical instruments, none*of which can be ^conveniently tin*n- 
ed into food, you know. But where is Seymour all this while ?’ 

^ At Padua,’ replied Mrs. Seymour, with a gravity that put an 
end to every one else’s — ^ where he has been since ten o’clock this 
morning.’ 

The major gave one long shrill whistle, and then deposited his 
tongue fn the corner of his right cheek, where it remained silent 
for two minutes. The ill-Jated Monsieur Barbouiller shrugged his 
shoulders, raised his eyebrows considerably above the rampart of 
his purple goj^gles, and uttered •in a gentle tone, betw een a sigh 
and a tear, ‘ Alon pauvre poulct'a la Tarter ! pourciuoi vous ai-je 
qiyttcr^’ • * • • 

• Po<jr Monsieur Barbofiiller, maugre. his I’lac goggles had, like 
all Frenchmen, that innate tact w^hinh prevented him ever being 
‘ de trop^ when people had paired off ; so, casting a disconsolate 
glance round the room, he perceived that the Dowager Lady De 
Cvlitford was ^ilon^, unprovided with an, escort ; and with the look 
of a martyr, and*the ^tep of a Jiero, gallantly made three strides 
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forwanl, anti led on the forlorn liope of his politeness, by throw- 
ing himself into the breach between her and Croaker, and offering 
her his arm. * 

Now, it so happened, that her ladyship (as a gentleman of my 
acquaintance once wittily observed off a similarly gifted indivi- 
dual) had an amazing talent for resisting laiVguages ; consequent- 
ly, French, Italian, and German, in their relative positions to her 
conversational powers, stood on the same sid<j^ as Hebrew, Greek, 
and Algebra; therefore, having taken possession of the proffered 
limb, and in her usual business-like manner,' given a receipt for 
the same, in the dulcet sounds of ^ mercy, monsecr !’ she escaped 
from further coloqiiy with the unfortunate reviewer, by discharg- 
ing a volley of ^ pretty dears !’ at her pug and parrot. But Her- 
bert Grimstone, who always sniffed out a reviewer with blood- 
hound keennesjv joined him on the other side ; and placing his 
left hand gracefully in his bosom (a favorite attitude of his), and 
brandishing Timbuctoo in his' riglii, he entered graciously, or ra- 
ther o])sequiously, into oonversation with the doomed critic ; and, 
notwithstanding Lord (Chesterfield’s admonition, ‘ Never to talk 
to a man of his calling,’ he started from the post, plunging at 
once into literature in general, and periodical literature in parti- 
cular — then lauding Monsieur Barbouiller’s review, not only as th(' 
best in France, but in Euro])c ; though, at the moment, ho wtis 
unaware even of the name of the review he so mucli admired ; 
and least of all was he aware that it was the infernal machims and 
Monsieur Barbouiller the remorseless Fieschi, who had so complete- 
ly becharnelled his invaluable work upon Fimbuctoo, especially 
that part of it al)ounding in mis-statements about France. 

However, u;)on making the discovery at a subse(|uent period, 
he consoled himself with this pitliy rellection, ‘ Barbouiller will 
think me a devilish high-minded, magnanimous fellow, and it must 
conciliate him for the future !’ Alas ! for the unsophisticated ii\- 
nocence of Mr. Herb(*rt Grimstone, who was not lapidary enough 
to know, that however good dinners imiy imddo have the <‘tt‘ect, soft 
words never yet smoothed down the stony ruggedness of reviewers’ 
hearts. 


Thus luxuriating in this delightful coffivcrsation, or rather ora- 
tion, (for the poor Frenchman had not uttered a syllabic), the trio 
proceeded to the place of embarkation ; Monsieur Barbouiller, for 
the first time, roused into speech by one of those anti- ambrosial 
odours so rife along the shores of the Adriatic, cxclaifubd, 'just ^ as 
Herbert Grimstone was qimting his own pet passage upon statistics 
from Timbuctoo, ‘ Oh, e’est epouvantable !’ Monsieur de Rivoli, 
who was close behind, and ha(I witnessed the whole sedne, burst 
into an uncontrollable lit of laughter, and pushing Monsieur Bar- 
bouiller’s shoulder, ^ried, ' A-pro-pos, mon chc*r !’ vVhile Herbert, 
as us\uil on the wiong scent, w^tere the jf)|;e was against himsclti 
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chimed in wifli ‘ ’Pon my soul, it’s dreadful I’ while his amiable 
parent presented the distressed critic with some eau (Je Cologne, 
which s^e persisted in calling Hungry waier,^ 

* Non, a tousand tank, inadamc,’ said that unfortunate gentle- 
man, ‘ but I quite hungory enough ; I should tink all de water 
here was hungery, fdr dere no fish in dis maudit mcr, I can get 
none all dc time I at Venice.’ Here his deserted poulet a la Tar- 
tarc flitting acroSs ^is imagination, Monsieur Barboiiiller closed his 
eyes and relapsed into silence with a sigh. Having reached the 
gondolas, a debatot arose as to how they were to be freighted ; upon 
which. Major Nonplus, with his usual active zeal for making peo- 
ple comfortable, suggested that as Mumsell De Dontoville, as he 
called her, wiis French, she would find it much pleasanter to go 
with Monsieur Barboiiiller than any one else ; but Lord De Clifford, 
flinging at him a look all dignity and daggers, handed her into the 
nearest boat and seated himself beside her ; whereupon the major, 
as was his wont upon discovering one of his own blunders, pushed 
up his eyebrows, pursed up his moutlwy order to execute a whis- 
tle, and giving Monsieur de Rivoli a dig with his forefinger in that 
gentleman’s left ribs, said in a stage whisper, ^ Whew ! 1 suppose 
he thinks her virtue w^ould not be safe with such a fiiscinating fel- 
low as my friend Blue Goggles — ha.! ha ! ha I’ 

‘ Non — dat cannot be,’ said Monsieur de Rivoli, as he handed 
Mrs. Seymour into the last gondola, the rest of the party having 
rowed off ‘ car quar amissa salva.’ 

‘ Bravo! bravo I go it my hearty,’ said the major, with a com- 
mendatory 'slap on the back ; ‘really, fora Frenchman, you are a 
ftionstrous clever fellow !’ 

No sooner was the little flotilla under weigh, than Herbert 
Grinistone returned to the charge, having misijyoted some of the 
songs of Tasso, to ‘ suit the word to the action,’ He rc-opened 
Timbuctoo at a parallel between Dante and Petrarch, taking Mon- 
sieur Barbouillcr’s closed eyes and folded arms for unequivocal 
symptoms of profound attention, which were in reality but the 
effects caused by the disagreeable motion of the gondola, in juxta 
positionVith twenty-four hohrs’ abstinence, ‘ However,’ continued 
Herbert, reading as follov^s, ‘ ‘ The. gratification of knowing, and 
asserting the truth, and of being able to make it resound even from 
their graves, is so keen a^to out-ljalayce all the vexations to which 
the life of men of genius is generally doomed, not so much by 
the ceddness smd envy of mankind, as by. the burning passions of 
tl Air pwn hearts. This sentiment was a more abundant source of 
comfort to Dante than to. Petrarch, t of which we have proof in the 
followingilines : 


lMr<llcl between Dante anil Pefrarch by Ugo Foaeolo. 
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‘ ‘ Men<re ch’ i’ era a Virgilio Congiiinto, 

Super lo moulc, che I’animo cnra, 

E (liscendendo nel mondo defunlQ, 

Dette mi fur di mia vita futura 
ParoR; gravi ; arvegnach ’io mi senta 
Beil tetragoiio a i colpi di ventura. 

• 

Bt?n Veggio, padre mio, si come sproiia 
So tempo verso me, per colpo darmf-^ 

Tal, cli*e piu grave a chi piii s'abbandona ; 

• Perch^ de Providenza e buoii ch’io m’ariiii.^ 

O Sacrosante Vergini ’ se fami, ^ 

Kreddi, o Vigilie, mai per voi sotfcrsi, 

Cagion mi sprona ch* io merce iie cliianii,. 

Oh coiivien ch’ Elicona per me vcrsi, 

'' Ed Urania m’aguti col suo coin) 

Forti cose a pcnsar mettcre in vcrsi. 

K s’io al hero son timrdo ainico 
Tempo di perder vita tra coloro 

Che qiieslo tempo chiameranno Antico.’ * 

Here Herbert , paused for applause, and here Monsieur Bar- 
bouiller doffed liis blue goggles, opened one eye very widely, and 
darted a glance like an optical Columbus into Herbert's ‘ lac lustre’ 
orbs ; but discovering nofeliing there, he calmly observed with a 
slight inclination of the head, ^ Dose ver fine line of Dante, and 
dat most just critujue of Cgo Foscolo dat go before dcm.’ 

‘ D — d the fellow ! >Yhat a memory he has,' thought Mr. Her- 
bert Grirnstone, as he closed his invaluable work on Timbuctoo, 
and followed Monsieur Barboiiiller’s example of shutting his cye.s 
and folding his arms> jiist adding by way of anodyne this protocol 
to his thoughts — ^ I wonder what the fellow’s politics are, for I 
should like to show him my pamphlet on the present administration.’ 

^ Heavens ! what will not those falsehood-mongers, the p(x?ts. 
have to answer for, said Savillc, looking out upon the sea, as they 
turned into the canal on which the St. Ltjonc Bianco was situated, 
^ for all the lies they have told about streams. 

* * Hushing in bright tumults to the Adrian sea.’ ' 

For a dirtier — dingier — more ill-conditioned looking set of waters 
I never beheld V 

‘ Ma fois oui,’ cried Monsieur do Rivoli ; ‘ and what a dirty 
bride ^ de poor Doge of Venice dey inust have had !’ 

‘ And half the time raging and storniing like a Xantippe, ’ laugh- 
ed Fanny. , , 

‘ Yes, but then her Marito could wtish his hands of her, when- 
ever he pleased,’ rejoined Saville. 

‘ Toujours a nos Calambourgs,’^ pish’d Monsieur Dc Rivoli, as 
the gondola stopped at the steps of the Silver i^ion, whero^ stood 
mine host bowing most obsequiously, but looking like any/jiing 
but a sea-god — in a pair of btap new nankeens, a flight brown 
coat of equal juvenility, a sky-blue waistcoat, and a su*tw-white 
shirt, in the centre of which blazed a cornelian broOch, the size and 
colour of a pomegranite blosiiom. Had he had m many eyes, ears. 
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and tongues^ as Brierius had hands, he could scarcely have look- 
ed at, listened to, and atiswcred all the people who now assailed 
him witl} interrogations touching their own i^Luividual comfort and 
accommodation. 

Ix)rd De Clifford was anxious to know, with that paternal soli- 
citude which formed such a distinguishing trait in his character, 
whether he could have a dressing-room near, or rather next, to his 
daughter’s schoolroom ? — His amiable and exemplary parent was 
e(|ually anxious to ascertain, whether she could have one at some 
distance from her •bedroom? — * For,* said she, always bent upon 
showing how attentive she was to the well-being ftf others — waving 
her hands as she spoke, with that grace peculiar to herself and the 
paddles of a wherry — ^ for mong fom de chamber endomt dang mong 
chamber et — My dear,’ turning to her affectionate son Herbert, ‘ you 
who speak French and Italian so vaustly well, do be so good as to 
tell the man that Frump sleeps in my room, and I’m afraid the 
screaming of the parrot mighty disturb her.* 

The dutiful son obeyed, and then proceeded to inquire, if he 
could have a quiet apartment to write in, with the luxury of a lock 
and key to the door? as he did not like leaving papers of import- 
ance about. And here he disencumbered his servant of a despatch- 
box he had hitherto taken charge of.* 

Monsieur De Rivoli, taking advantage of the pause wldcji this 
occasioijed, leant forward, and gave in a schedule of his wants, 
which amounted to the laudable desire of inhabiting a room which 
did not look upon the sea — ‘ the air of which,’ as he justly observed, 
not only made one seem, but in reality become, ^ jaunatfe.’ ’ At 
tlu,’ same time, he stipulated not to have one of those dark, narrow 
dens which generally compose the rear of most Venetian houses ; 

was 
garo 

Round went the unfortunate owner of* the Silver Lion’s Head, 
as though it had been upon a pivot, and ‘ Si Signore,’ — ‘ Madaina 
bene,* gushed from his lips-, like water from a torrent. Next chim- 
ed in aVhorus of ladics’-maids, entreating the courier to ask Mr. 
What-d’ye-call-’em, ‘ if h<^ was suro there were plenty of wartlrobes 
and drawers, as their ladies’ things had been so put about, to be 
sure, and heverij hindividual thijig .treated so penniscus as to be 
nearly spoilt.’ ' 

At •Icng^i, all these importont preliminaries arranged, p(wr 
Mon^eur Barbouiller ventured to inmiire, in a voice almost in- 
articulate from hunger ai^d emotioiv ‘ If, ‘ par hazard,’ his ‘ poulet 
Ji la Tartfirc’ happened to be still in existence ?’ The ^ No,’ which 
gave the deathblow to his ho{x?s, seemed to promise immortality to 
his appetite ;®for, at that moment, he f 81 t as if all the chickens that 
ever had, or ewhx wyuld cxist^ would not tjp sufficient to assuage 

r 2 


‘ for,* as he with ccpial truth remarked, ‘ that in^such places, it 
impossible to make a toilette fit to be seen. — ‘ Figaro ici Fi 
la !’ ’ 
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the compound addition of his hunger. Herbert Gririistone, pitying 
in some sort his distress, and thinking that after dinner would be 
an admirable time t^ sound his political opinions, and show him 
his pamphlet *On the present Administration,^ politely invited him 
to join his brother’s dinner-party, adding the consolatory assurance, 
* that the dinner having been ordered sincG the morning, it was 
then ready.’ In gratefully availing himself of so unexpected a 
blessing, poor ' Monsieur fiarboiiiller removed his Indyin-rubber 
cap from nis head, pressed his hand upon his heart, and, after bow- 
ing almost to the ground several times, looked*a^ Herbert Grim- 
stone with a smile of benignant complacency, as if then, for the 
first time since their acquaintance, he appeared not only to feel, 
but to admire the beauty, grace, and appositencss of the expressions 
that had just fallen from that highly-gifted young gentleman’s 
mouth. 


Lord De CliffiVd included Major Nonplus in the invitation, by 
politely saying, ‘ D — n it, Nonplus^^ you may dine with us too !’ 
But that distinguished oQiger and polished gentleman declined, 
upon the pica of having an engagement to meet a person on busi- 
ness, half an hour from thence at the ‘ Cafe della fiore,’ on the 


piazza. 

‘ At the time of which I am, writing, there was at the Silver Lion, 
at Venice, an English waiter, or at least a w^aiter who spoke Eng- 
lish (vide the differpnee between a horse-chestnut and a cjiestnut 
horse), and like the old woman who lived under the hill, 


* If she’s not gone, she’s living there still !’ 


To him Major Nonplus now turned, and in a sonorous and dig^ 
nified voice, addressed to him the tbllowing queries : 

^ I say, waiter !’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

* What have you got in the house ?’ 

* Almost every thing, sir, that you please to have.’ 

‘ Let me see — have you any woodcocks ?’ 

‘ Not in season now, sir.’ 

* Oh I ah ! — true, I forgot 1 — A larded capon ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ ' ’ 


* Any mullet ?’ , 

‘ Yes, sir, red and gray.’ 

^ What soups ?’ ^ * 

^ Jiilien— sente It la Rcinc — h W Jardiniere — piiric 4 la Bistpie 
aux ouitres.’ » , ' • 

‘ No possibility of getting a joint, I suppose ?’ 

‘ If you wait, sir, you might, have a loin of mutton.’ 

‘ Ah I well — what wjnes ?’ v 


^ Here’s the carte, sir.’ 

* Humph ! ^ Champagne, ‘Chateau Margot, Nuits, St. Perr, Asti 
blanc, Hermitage rouge, et blanc, Sauteme, via de Paille, Hoc, 
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Lachryma Christi, Orvietto, vin D’Oporto, Marsalla, Xeres.’ Well 
a — ’ 

Here tfie major turned round, andfindin{jtl»t the rest of the party 
had gone up stairs, and he was left * alone in his loveliness,’ said to 
the waiter, who was quietlj^ transferring a napkin from one hand to 
another, while he sto<M attentively awaiting the major’s directions 
for the extensive dinner he appeared inclined to-order, with a 
pencil ready to marie down the numerous items, for fear he should 
forget them — ‘ Well, — a — you may bring me — a mutton-chop, and 
— a — decanter df Water. And — a — 1 say, waiter !’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ * 

‘ Let the water be iced.' 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ And — w^aitcr !’ 


‘ Yes, sir.’ ^ 

‘ Oh ! nothing — only be sure to have the water iced, for I sel- 
dom drink water ; but — a — \«hen I do. I’m particular about it, — 
that’s all.’ • • 

A mutton-chop and cold water are not things to tax a man’s 
time beyond the small currency of minutes ; consequently. Major 
Nonplus soon discussed his, and with equal brevity dispatched his 
business at St. Marc’s ; for the dessert was scarcely on the table 
before he joined Lord De Clifford’s party, and after drinking a 
couple gf bottles of claret, (just merely to ascertain how it tasted 
after iced water) proposed that the whole party should go to tlic 
theatre, where one of Alberto Nota’s plays, ‘ I priini Passi al mal 
Costume,’ was that evenhig to be acted. This motion being carri- 
ed, they adjourned to the theatre accordingly. In tliis play the 
Genoese advocate has drawn an animated picture of the maimers 
of the higher classes in Italy, exemplified in young bride, only 
married a few months, who, nevertheless, at that early stage of her 
wedded life, gives way to the follies of dissipation, coijuetry, extra- 
vagance, and ‘ serventism.’ — Her heart, however, being still uncor- 
rupted, and her husband a man of a calm disposition, rather bor- 
dering on passiveness, seems to place entire confidence in lier. 
Her fatfier, an old officer, hasty, blunt, and credulous, hearing some 
slanderous reports about bis daughter’s conduct, jirocecds to her 
house, and there upbraids her husband, whocn he taxes with weak- 
ness ; then begins to rave against Jiis daughter, who, by the help of 
one of those artful assailants so Useful on such occasions, waixls off 


h^ cbtirgfis, and persuades hitn at last that her faults have been 
exaggerated, as is really the case, but .that she is perfectly irre- 
proachable and guiltless, even of imprudence. The old gentleman, 
satisfied tvith this, becomes her warm defender. Thclad^^ intrigue, 
however, with* a young lieutenant, which was at first a mere 
matter of coiftmonplace gallantry, now assumes a more serious and 
dangerous aspecl : presents and^ billet-doux vc received, and all 
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this under that most fatal and deceitful veil of platonic love, which 
in all such . matters is ‘ le commencement do la fin the character 
of the lieutenant is thrt of most male platonists, namely, on artful, 
heartless, despicable roue. 

The husband, by means of an unmarried sister, an envious, hypo- 
critical woman, whom the bride has taken no * pains to conciliate, 
obtains evident proofs of his wife’s impruden ce, if not actual guilts 
Knowing the character of the cavaliero, the sposo '’devises a means 
of opening his wife’s eyes, by showing her all the baseness of her 
pretended lover ; thinking this will be the surest? way, with a spirit- 
ed mind like her^; to cure her of her folly. 

Camilla (the bride) had planned to go to a masked ball, and 
there meet her inamorato. She had prepared a splendid dress for 
the occasion. Her husband at first forbids her to go, and this in 
the presence of hf r lover, under pretence that she is not sufficiently 
well ; then, after some reflection, seeing her extremely mortified 
at the idea of being kept a prison,er at home, lie tells her, when 
they are left to themselvCiS* that she may go, if she consents not to 
put on her new dress (by which she would be known,) and to ac- 
company him under a common mask. They proceed to the ball, 
and there Camilla, to her great vexation, sees her lover, whom she 
had fondly imagined was (as in duty bound) at home sorrowing 
over his msappointment ; instead of which, he is devoting himself 
to another, and assicbiously pouring into hei' car 4II those vows and 
protestations which Camilla believed to have been exclusively her 
own ! Nay, more — she hears him vehemently disclaim all aflectioii 
for her, and add in a tone of insulting pity, that he cannot help 
her affection for him ; and even presents his present companion 
with Camilla’s picture (wffiich he had that morning, unknown to 
her, abstracted fro^ her toilet,) telling her it had been her last gilt 
that very day, but now offering it as an ovation at the shrine of his 
new divinity. The veil is rent from Camilla’s eyes — the spell is 
broken ! 

The next day, she confesses her weakness before her husband, 
her father (husbands and fathers take these things more (juictly 
on the stage), and her lover ; which last she upbraids for His base- 
ness. Her husband, seeing her sincere repentance, (most oblig- 
ingly) forgives her — the lieutenant sets off for the army, and the 
married couple begin a new . career of domestic happiness. Now, 
though this play certainly was not 'exactly a parallel to Lad}^ ] )e 
Clifford’s position, yet was there cpiitc sufficient rcsemblaKice be- 
tween the circumstances, though not the •conduct, of Cainillfi and 
herself, to make her feel exceedingly uncomfortable throughout 
the whole performance. Indeed, of late, every book she hful opened, 
every conversation she had heard, seemed avS if especially to warn 
or to taunt her, — to turn upbn the subject of female ‘impropriety ; 
and in the latter, shc,coul(l not help thinkinj^ that* every one had 
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suddenly much more fastidiously moral than they had wont to 

be. One scene, however, in this play had plunged her into a train of 
painful ijpUections, which were by no means %ither new nor unusual 
with her. In the scene where the lieutenant shows Camilla’s 
picture to her rival, swcariiig at the same time that he never loved 
her, Julia could ncit but recal many similar scenes in real life, to 
which she had been an eye and ear witness. How often, either 
prior or subsequent to some disgraceful and disgusting trial, whose 
issue, whether pro or con, was to send some lovely but frail (or it 
might be only imjmident) woman an outcast upon the world for 
ever, — the theme of every gossip, — the jibe of every lacquey, — had 
she seen the heartless cause of all in a brilliant assemblage, ’mid 
the blush of beauty and the blaze of fashion, the gayest of the 
gay ! — hanging wooingly over another^ or barbing the smile and 
pointing the jest at his last poor victim, who at tliat moment had 
no companion but her hot tears and her broken *heart, and who, 
instead of the rasy wreaths^ and sparkling gems with which she 
lately attracted all beholders, had now poor temples wreathed 
with leeches to avoid madness ! And is it for such cold-blooded, 


lieartless, soulless wretches as these, she has asked herself that a 


woman risks, and — losea (til ? 


There are, it is true, some men .who arc longer than othci^ in 
coming to this termination ; but come to it they do at last, and al- 
though ^heir \vords may* be less coarse, their conduct is not more 
delicate. There are epicures in love as well as in gastronomy, and 
• in either case tliey like to prolong and fefine their pleasure as 
much as pbssible ; for which reason, the epicurean profligate will, 
for some time, endeavour to honour and exalt his victim as much 


as possible, till convenience, interest, or circumstance make him 
desire a change; or what is more sure than any, ^ till ciistoiii, that 
mildew of a man s heart, blights every feeling, and there is but 
one result: 


* * For man, seldom just to man, is nevyr so to ^oman.* 

And wliy shc^ld he ? since no wickedness, no meanness, no trea- 
chery, no falsehood he can be guilty of towards them, can unfit him 
for a pla(?b in the legislature,* or in society ; and since no violation 
of the laws of God can deprive hiiu.of the all-sccuring protection 
and immunities of tlic laws of man. Lord Byron says sonuwvhere 
in his journal, ‘ When jifsticc is |lone to me, it wull be when this 
hand that writes is as cold as the hearts that have stung me.’ Would 
to lleaircn* tjiat every woman l«id this senjtcncc engraven on her 
heart ^jy prescience, instead of by cxjxirience ! an^ then fewer 
would put themselves in . the way ,of more injustice, than every 
daughter rf Eve brings into the world with her, ns the mortgage 
the serpent has Itfft upon her sex 1 
Julia lookec> melancholy and dispirit Al, as she always did w^hcii 
reflections like above came across her. Mowbray perceived it, 
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and surmising the cause, contented birnself with ahiVsing tlic play 
— the tameness of the plot — the heartless coquetry of Camilla — the 
dishonourable conduct of the lover — the gullability of tlvc father, 
and the humble endurance and Christian forgiveness of the husband 
— all by turns shared his animadversiras, as they walked to their 
gondolas. The night was soft, and balmy in 'die extreme, and the 
moon shone as brightly as any that had ever lit that Adrian sea ; 
ever and anon, fairy sounds floated on the air, of soft mandolins 
and softer voices, which, in their turn, were eciiocd by the ripple 
of the oars in the silver waters of those gcniiis-huimted waves. 

^ I never see the sea by moonlight,’ said Julia to Mowbray, as 
they sat together at the head of the gondola, ^ without wishing I 
was Undine, that I might plunge in, and see all the bright trea- 
suIhCS beneath.’ 

^ What an ex^isite talc that is !’ replied he. 

‘ Yes ; and it she was supernatural, Huldbrand was at least, a 
true man, because a fahe one,’ replied Julia, with a smile that was 
not seen, and a sigh that heard, and felt, too, at least by Mow- 
bray. 

^ I fear,’ said he, ^ that his character is indeed but too true to na- 
ture ; but the beauty of the story consists in the beauty of the alle- 
gory ; for surely,’ he continued, in his lowest and most musical 
voice, as the gondola stopped at the steps of the Silver I Jon — 
^surely, you must admit, that wc never have a soul — at least, that 
we never feel that wc have one, till wc love.’ 

^ I admit,’ said Julia, trembling violently as she lent on his arm 
to iiscend the steps— ‘ I admit, that we are never in danger of 
losimj it till we love.’ 


END OF VOUuME THE FIRST. 
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CHAPTER L 

MILTOM. 

‘True enough; your plotters bring many great changes into many whole families, 
anil sometimes into several and distant countries, within the day ; and, what is more dif- 
ficult and incredible, send off all parties well satisfied, except one scapegoat.* — Waltei' 
Savage jMndor'a Imaginary Com^eraation between Andrerw Marvel and 

‘ I have often been puzzled to assign a cause, why womeg should have the talent of 
ready utterance, in so much greater perfection than men. I have sometimes fancied 
that they have not a retentive power, or the faculty of suppressing their thoughts, as 
men have, but that they are necessitated to speak everything they thiiik and if so, it would 
perhaps furnisli a very strong argument to the Caat^ians for the supporting of their doc- 
trine, that the soul always thinks. •••••*#•♦•• 
Nor must I omit the reason which Hudibi*as has given, why those who can talk out rifles, 
speak with the greatest fluency ; namely, that the tongue is like a raoe*horse which runs 
the faster the less weight it carries. Which of these reasons soever may be looked upon 
as the most pi*obable, 1 tliiiik the Irishman*8 thought was veiy natural, who, after some 
hours* conversation with a female orator, tolfl her that he believed her tongue was very 
glad when she was a sleep — for that It had not a moment*s rest all the while slie was 
a H ake. * — Addison . , 

Wk will for a short time leave Lord de Clifford and his party 
at Venice, preparing for Madame de A.’s masquerade, while we 
take a quiet stroll down the pleasant village of Blichingly, and 
see how fare matters there* ror my own part, there is to me 
an indescribable charm in the calm, the quiet, the soft, the culti- 
vated, and, above all, the home look of English scenery, whicli 
neither the gorgeous and Belshazzar-like s^endour of the East^ 
the balmy and Sybarite softness of the South, the wildness of the 
* West) nor^the frozen but mi^ty magnificence of the North, can 
obliterate or compensate for. England (the country, not the peo- 
ple) is merry England still. There is a youth about England that 
no otlier country possesses, not even the new world, for there the 
vast and hoary rorests, ihe rushipg and stupendous torrents — all 
seems like Nature’s legends of immemorial time. It has been 
beautifully said, that 'the world ^ of a child’s imagination is the 
creation of a far holier spell than hath been ever wrought by 
4)ie pridS ,of learning or the inspiration^ of poetic fancy* , Inno- 
senee that thinketh no evil; imorance that apprehendeth none; 
hope that hath experienced no bn^t;'love that suspecteth no guile; 
— these* are its ministering angds, — these wield a wand of pow- 
er, making this earth a paradise. Time, hard, rigid teacher — re- 
ality, rou^ stem reality — world, cdld heartless world; that ever 
your sad expeHence) your sombre truths,^ur chilling cold, your 
withering sneers, should scarl those gentle spirits from their holy 
VoL. II. 
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temple, — and wherewith do you replace t^em ? With caution, that 
repulseth confidence ; with doubt, that repelleth love ; with rea- 
son, that dispelleth illusion ; with fear, that poisoneth** enjoy- 
ment ; in a word, with knowledge, that fatal Iruit, the tasting 
whereof, at the first onset, cost us paradise. i\^nd the same almost 
may be said figuratively of English scenery; it has none of the 
might and majesty of maturity, none of the worn ^nd rugged look 
of experience, none of the deep and passionate hues of adoles- 
cence; all its beauties are the cared for, watched over, cultivated, 
open, smiling, innppent, continually progressing, ahef budding beau- 
ties of childnood ; the very mutability of its climate is a sort of 
childish alternation of sinilos and tears; the repose of its smooth 
and verdant lawns is like the soft and velvet cheek of a sleeping 
child ; the sweet and fairy-like perfume of its greenlancs and haw- 
thorn hedges is as«tbe pure and balmy breath of childhood. ‘Eng- 
land, with all thy faults,’ and in all thy seasons, ‘ I love thee still.’ 

‘ When Spring from her green lap throws 

The yellowVowslip, and the pale primrose/ 

I like to hunt for those yellow cowslips, and those pale primroses, 
till I fancy earth has its stars as well as heaven; but the year soon 
outgrows Its infancy, and the ir^pocent wild violets no longer child- 
like roll along the green ; for when. 

• ‘ The bee gpes round to tell the llowers ’tis May,’ 

then comes those stately nymphs, the blooming lilacs and the 
graceful acacias — ‘ waving their yellow hair,’ but they, like all 
beauties, alas! have but their day; and are succeeded by rich, 
blushing, pouting summer, making, with its roses and its cherries, 
every boy and girl sick for love of it. After which one feels more 
sober and sedate, <and the golden harvests, and matronly house- 
wifery of autumn, is more attractive; but these too, with all earthly 
things, must pass away — the year, like man’s life, ‘ falls into the 
sear and yellow leaf,’ and for hoary winter’s artificial fires, wc 
must turn to the hearts and hearths of our own homes. 

In calling Biicliingly a village, I have done it wrong; though not 
quite a town, it was something more than a village: the Trench 
call those mule-like domiciles, between v. house and a bandbox, 
maisonnettes^ and I don’t see why Blichingly should not be called 
a townette ; for it had one . street of unexceptionable red brick 
houses, with stone copings, brass knockers, and green balconies ; 
in which street (High-street of course) flourished two rital kostel- 
ries ; ‘The Good VVoman’ (most ungaHantly represented , by ' a 
headless female) and the ‘De Clifford Arms;’ the two greyhounds 
in the supporters of which, punning apart, looked most doggedly 
at the aforesaid virtuous and inoffensive individu&l. Blichingly, 
moreover, boasted ap excellent market-place; a library and a 
reading-room, knowq also by th^ appellation 6i ^The Club;’ 
duplicate grobers; ditto bakers; ditto butchers; ditto haberdtishers ; 
ditto saddlers; ditto tailors; ditto chandlers; ditto brewers; ditto 
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printing-offices; ditto horse ponds; in short, ditto everything but 
pumps and pounds; of which there were four of thg former, and 
only one of the latter. These duplicates, immaterial as they may 
seem, were of the uttermost importance: for at election times, 
when Triverton (the cotinty town) was overflowing, party spirit 
might have run thePrisk of being smothered, did it not find vent by 
being extended to Blichingly ; when, above all, the.four pumps and 
the two horsepoijds were found extremely useful on the liberal 
side, being as great dampers to Toryism as the two hostelries 
were incentive fb pure patriotism or Whiggism. — It was about four 
o’clock on a wet October day, the rain had suTldenly ceased, and 
the sun was bursting forth in all its splendour, when Peter 
Nangle, the Blichingly postman, walked into the bar of the De 
Clifford Arms, and delivered a letter into the hands of mine host, 
honest John Stokes. ‘ Humph,’ said he, turning the letter in 
every direction without looking at the seal, whicn was neither more 
nor less than a fac-simile of nis own sign, bearing Lord de Clif- 
ord’s arms; — ‘ humph! — two and eigbApence; why this here letter 
is ixomforrin parts. O so it is sure/y,’ continued he, looking for the 
first time at the seal, and then added, calling to his wife, who was 
in an inner room, ^ Nancy, I say, Nancy, mark down two and eight- 
pence postage to the old lady, wilhee?’ 

^ And who may be the old lady be? A near relation to the old 
gentleman, V spose,’ ^id a dark, cross^ed, .ill-favoured man, who 
sat by the fire smoking, and drinking hot brandy and water, while 
an old man, with a pale face and long white hair, was sitting silent- 
ly and gidomily smoking on the other side. ‘ Ha! ha! ha!’ laugh- 
ed John Stokes as he desisted from his researches in a Rockinir- 
ham tea-pot for a crooked sixpence, that he was anxious to trans- 
fer to the postman, ‘ my eye, if she wor but ta hear you, your feet 
might know the feel of the stocks again, JMaster lirindal, before 
vou was much older,’ ‘ Whew^I’ whistled the individual so address- 
ed, who was no other than Richard Brindal, better known as Bring- 
cin down Dick. ^ Whew ! — then the relationship is clearly proved 
enougji.’ 

^ That is it,’ said the hitherto silent old man, with a deep sigh, 
as he dashed his pipe nriolentlyffrom him into a thousand pieces, 
and walked hastily out pf the house. 

‘How old Lee do take on,’ resumevd the ruffian, about Mary’s mis- 
fortune ; why, there’s plenty of lads to marry her yet. I should 
4 »ot fuinclddoing it myself, if site warn’t growed so pale and so mo- 
pcy*looking, and if my’Lord would Qome down with anything de- 
cent to support the child ; but il?s not pleasant working for other 
men’s Blats, even though they are great men’s.’ 

* Hush,’ said John Stokes, who ha^ by this time spelt over Lord 
de Clifford's Iptter — ‘hush, don’t go for to §,ay nothink of the sort, 
for here’s a letter frpm my Lojd his self, who says as it aint hisen, 
and you may read it.’ • • 

VoL. II. B 2 
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^ Well, if he says thaty said Brindal, ‘ nobody can deny that he’s 
his mother’s «own son ; for that’s a whopper that would choke a 
whale; but tip us the license,’ continued he, stooping to i e-light 
his pipe at the bars of the fire, and stretching out his left hand 

behind his back for the letter, which ran as follows : 

* 

‘ Milan, September 2dth, 18 — 

‘ Stokes, — H&ve the goodness, upon the receipt of this, to find 
out who poor Mary Lee is to be married to. My^^other (with that 
generosity for which she is so distinguished) havir\g given or or- 
dered Mr. Tymmcns to given her a hundred pounds for her 
dower, out of compassion for the poor girl’s insanity, which I 
understand has taken the turn of imagining me to be the fa- 
ther of her child. / assure youy on the honour of a gentleman, I know 
nothing whatever of the girl personally. I am sorry that old Leo 
and his sons should believe the ravings of the poor maniac, I must 
always feel greatful to them for their hitherto zealous exertions on 
my behalf at all the Triverjon elections, for which reason no sub- 
sequent conduct of theirs can ever make me either privately or 
politically lose sight of their interests as my fellow countrymen. 
It has been hinted to me through private cnannels that Richard 
Brindal is the father of Mary Lee’s child. I should be sorry to con- 
demn him upon mere report; but could this be ascertained, I should 
feel it my duty, for the s^e of morality, to make him marry her. 
Is he in the country at Resent? But my chief object in writing 
this is to tell you, whenever Mary Lee’s marriage takes place, to 

f rovide the wedding dinner, &. &. &., and put it to mj account. 

armer Jenkins had better be invited, with the rest of the Rush- 
worth people, to show that neither my mother nor myself bear 
them any ill-wilL I hope Mrs. Stokes is well, and is getting her 
best blue ribbons ready, (which, by-the-bye, become her better 
than any others,) for they talk of a dissolution in spring. 

^Your well-wisher, 

^De Clifford.’ 

When Brindal had finished reading this mingled tissue of truth 
and^ generosity, he fairly took the pipe out of his mouth, a?id lay- 
ing it upon the hob, while he leisurely refolded the letter, at length 
burst into the following eloquent assertion: — ‘Well, if that ain’t 
coming it pretty strong) I’m blowed if I know what is I but I won- 
der what chap is a going to marry Mary Lee ; for I’ve never bear'd 
on it I shouldn’t mind doing it myself, I said afore, fqj* that 
ere hundred pounds — I be so hard up iustonow’. 

‘Whatl and father the child ^nd all r’ asked Stokes looking slily 
from under his eyes. y 

‘Wy, I don’t Know ezaclg what to say to that/ said Brindal, 
scratching the back of his head, and thereby pushing4iis hat over 
his eyes, ‘ cause as hoV you see. Master Stokes, 

^ » f 

* He as prigs what isn't hisen, 

When he’s cotched will go to prison,* 
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^ ILi ! ha! ha! And not^being pertickler, I’d rather not g8, as the 
old lady said when the devil corned for her.’ 

‘La,*«Mr. Brendal said Mrs. Stokes, wh<f now emerged from the 
inner room, with a tray full of pickles that she had been tying up, ‘ I 
should’t a thought as you’8 a minded going to prison; for as the cat’s 
back said to the fleabites, it’s nothing when one’s used to it !’ 

Now, thouffl^Mrs. Stokes was fat, fair, and forty, and moreover 
absolute in her ^wn house, yet the very name of Bring-em- 
down-Dick, like that of Rugantino erst of old in Venice, carried 
with it a vague terror that none cared to bra^e; but whether it 
was that the very look of brandy inspires courage, and that Brindal 
was in the act of mixing a fourth tumbler of that exhilarating 
beverage as she entered, and that her eye fell upon it, or upon the 
long list of unpaid chalk scores to Mr. Brindal’s account that graced 
the right hand side of the chimney-piece, or from ‘some stranger 
cause still unexplored,’ — but certain it is that Mrs. Stokes had ne- 
ver before ventured so much of^ much less to Mr. Richard Brindal; 
and that it is equally certain that she 'Ifad no sooner said it, than 
his dark sinister look made her bitterly repent her temerity. Al- 
ready her imagination darted into futurity, and she felt herself mi- 
nus several heads of poultry — her hams were unaccountably nisty 
— her gooseberry wine flat and tkrt — the ale at the De Clifford 
Arms forsaken (O horror of horrors!) for that of the Good Wo- 
man, and her best China bowls brokenby sotne anonymous male- 
f^tor, against whom vengeance was impotent All this, and a 
great deal, more, she felt would in some unaccountable manner be 
ihe inevitable result of her offending Richard Brindal; a presenti- 
ment which she was confirmed in, when he calmly and cooly re- 
plied, ‘ Why, for that matter, Mrs. Stokes, do you see there be 
some things that one dislikes, jist because one is used to them. 
Now a woman’s tongue, too pertly hung, is one of them; and for 
my part,’ continued he, pointing to the opposite sign, ‘ I wish all 
sieh was sarved like the young ooman in the picter there.’ 

Poor Mrs. Stokes, bent upon repairing her first unlucky speech 
by the most obsequious civility and unoffendable goodhumour, be- 
gan with a benignant smile, though her blood was. running cold 
all the while. • • 

‘ Why, Mr. Brindal, tljat is no wonder, for ’ 

‘ No, it is no wonder,’ interrupted Brindal, ‘cause as how its only 
a sign as a woman is never good for anything till her head has part- 
ed confpany*with her body.’ * 

There is no knowing wnether Mrs. Stokes’s dignity, temper, and 
sex could have stood tnis, or whether her husband might not have 
been oblTged to^ come to the rescue, had not a red-headed maid- 
servant, in a crooked and very dirty spraw bonnet, with a face and 
hands to match. Just entered with a cracked tciacup, and a request 
to Mrs. Stokes that s}ie would l^nd Miss Mae Screw a spoonful of 
vinegar. 
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‘ Weff, if it ain’t too bad,’ said Mrs. Stokes, jerkins the cup out 
of the girl’s 'hand, ‘ if it ain’t too bad that a lady, if lady she can 
be called, however, that a woman with one hundred thousand 
pounds in the three per cent, consols, should be sending to borrow 
every hand's turn from a poor woman like me ; it’s to be hoped 
she’ll remember me in her will for all the grains of pepper and salt, 
spoonfuls of mustard and tea, ends of candles, and pp, rings of cheese, 
she has had from this house.’ v- 

The spoonful of vinegar having been given, and the redheaded 
Iris departed, Mr^ Stokes inveighed amain againk stinginess in 
general, and Miss Mac Screw’s stinginess in particular, till John 
who, from having formerly been a clerk in the Grand Junction 
Stokes, Waterworks, never could see anything likely to overflow, 
without instantly turning the current, observed, ‘ he was surprised 
Mr. Herbert Grimstone had never made up to Miss Mac Screw, as 
, he understood he kept a reg’lar register like of ^ill the great fortins in 
the whole world ; and he had many a time heard his furrin valley 
say, when they was a staying up at the Park, that Mr. Herbert 
was none of your more nice nor wise gentlemen, for he’d marry 
the devil’s grandmother (or, if he dared, his own mother, which 
was worse) for money !’ 

^ Ah, he shows his mother-wit then,’ said Brindal, buttoning 
up his coat and shaking the ashes out of his pipe, as he prepared 
to leave the house. ' No sooner was he gone than Mrs. Stokes 
seated herself in the chair he had just vacated, and placin^j^ a 
hand upon each knee, said, as she looked wistfully at the before- 
mentioned white score, ‘ I wish, John Stokes, you would make that 
ere good for nothink feller pay up what he owes.’ 

^ That’s easier said than done, wife.’ 

^ Nonsense I why can’t you bring him to the pint at once ?’ 

‘ ’Cause it’s far easirc to bring him to the quart, Nancy ^ ha ! Jia ! 
ha ! — than stop hi^i at the pint.’ 

^ There you are again, always at your silly jokes ; but I tell you 
w^hat it is, Mr, Stokes, it’s no joke to have such rum customers, and 
never see the sight of their money.’ ^ 

‘ My dear, he’s not a rum customer, ’cause he never takes 
nothink but brandy.’ ^ ^ 

‘ Flesh and blood can’t stand it, John Stokes, so it can’t,’ said 
Mrs. Stokes, darting out ol her'chair, and reaching down a black 
cotton velvet bonnet from an opposite peg, which haying placed 
upon her head, and adjusted at a small oval, blisterdike looking 
glass that adorned the mantelpiece, she resumed, turning full upon 
her devoted lord ; ^ And I tell you what it is too, Mr. Stokes, 1 
woiVt stand it neither. Here am I slaving from daybreak to day- 
break, pickling, preserving, mending, making, brejving, baking, 
serving the customers, making out the bills, larn«mg^the children, 
watching that no cafriag^ change horses at the Good Woman, 
weeding the garden, and even baiting the rat-traps, while not a 
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thing do you do from ^lorning till night but laugh and' joke, or 
drink with every one that comes in, or stand whistling at the door 
with yeur hands in your pockets, and go to Bed at twelve, and never 
get up again till six the next morning; you great lazy, provoking, 
good-for-nothing, unaccountable, tyrannical, barbarous wretch 

‘ "JVrannicalj^my dear, O — ’ 

‘ Hold your toi|gue, do ; I never can get in a word edgeways for 
vour eternal jabber; gabble, gabble you go all day long like a goose 
m a pound, instead of listening to any thing tha^could be of service 
to you.’ 

Here Mrs. Stokes’s attention and speech were at one and the 
same moment interrupted, by observing a piece of feline delin- 
cjuency that by no means contributed to assuage the indignant 
feelings she was already labouring under. A large tom-cat, who, 
(luring the commencement (3f his mistresss oration, had sat quietly 
within the bar, very demurely purifying his pawe, suddenly espied 
upon an upper shelf a half-knit wwstetl stocking, with a ball of 
worsted ^pended thereto; — this was a temptation not to be resist- 
ed, for Tom, like many other gentlemen bred to the bar, delight- 
ed in that species of mischief which consists in the antithetical 
process of entangling and undoing miother people’s work, so having 
in an accidental upward gaze been attracted by the ball, he gave 
one quick, parting licit to his paws, another ’equally rapid circular 
one to his lips, and then vaulting nimbly upon his hind-legs, 
stretched .forth his dexter fore-paw, till with one agile jerk he 
•brought ball, stocking, needles, and all, to his own level. After 
the first nervous retrograde start at the chevaux de frise of pointed 
steel that seemed to aim directly at his eyes, he returned slowly 
and cautiously to the charge, till, emboldened*by the now perfect 
passiveness of the needles, he began rapidly pushing the ball about 
.wdth his paw in a most mack-like fashion, as though he had been 
playing billiards with his own shadow, ‘till he at length succeeded 
m completely putting his foot in the stocking, and, not being able 
lo extripate it at his pleasure, gave one loud, melancholy mew — 
seldom heard from out his noble breast, save when serenading some 
feline fair one on a neiglibouring* wall. This unusual sound it was 
that called Mrs, Stokes’s attention to all the ruin grimalkin had 
wrought ! • • 

Now, gentle reader — for gentle at this moment I feel you are 
-%for ^ven •though you ^should have just returned from St. Step- 
hen’!# after ratting, still the perilous situation of poor puss must 
awaken all the gentleness in yoflr nature; — well, then, gentle 
reader, lacerate^ not your too susceptible heart with unnecessary 
fears for the jafety of one who played ^ot wisely^ but too welh Luc- 
kily for Tom’s pejrsonal security, Mrs. Stokes, like Mqnsieur Jourdin, 
who had been talking prose aM his life without being in the least 
^ware of the fact, was (equally unknown to herself a profound me- 
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taphysician^ and therefore in the habit of attributing and refernng 
the inoet palpable and visible effects to the most impalpable and 
hidden causes; consequently in the present instance, she gently 
approached the cat, and in the most aulcet.tone her voice was ca- 
pable of, apostrophised him' as follows Poor Tommy — pretty 
fellow — ril get bis paw out for him;’ which hslving done, she dart- 
ed acr95s the room to where her all-enduring spouse was standing, 
and dragging him by that part of his left arm nearest the shoulder, 
seated mm by main force upon ja high clerk-like stool within the 
bar before the chaotic mazes of the stocking, upon ' which be gazed 
mildly and meditatively, awaiting his doom, which his better half 
soon monounced. 

‘ 'ITiere, you great,* mischievous, idle, good for-nothing fel- 
ler ; sit there till 1 come back, do ; and roll up that worsted, and 
take up those stitches, and try and set to rights some of the mischief 
you have done.’ 

Me, my dear !’ began Mr. Stokes, in a tone of well-founded 
astonishment mingled witii groundless contrition ; ‘ me, my dear I’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, do, John Stokes, you are enough to provoke 
a saint or a tea-totaller — so you are — with your eternm lies and ex- 
cuses, let you do what you will ; I could forgive all the harm you 
do, if you was not always a trying to defend yourself arterwards. 
None of the children do half the mischie if you do.’ 

* No, my dear, no one accuses them of it.’ 

^ What’s that you say, Mr. Stokes?’ inquired his wife, as she 
finished tying on her bonnet, which operation had prevented her 
hearing distinctly the remark her rash husband had hazarded. 

^ I say, my dear, that they are very good children indeed.’ 

‘ Yes, I believe they are — thanks to me, Mr. Stokes ; I should 
like to know what they’d be if they took after you.’ 

* Not much the better, certainly, for there is little good to be 
got from second-hand abuse and ill usage, which is all they could 
take after me for that’s allT have from morning till night.’ 

This reply was uttered sotta voce although Mrs. Stokes had 
retired into the inner room, from which she soon emerged, armed 
with a bottle of wine, a sallylunn, and a packet of tea, all of which 
she destined for Mary Lee, who was a 11, and unable to provide 
such things for herself. Mrs. Stokes, tq do her justice, was over- 
flowing with the milk of human kindness to every one of (iod s 
creatures except the enduring little animal who now sat upon that 
high stool within that low bar, taking up the stitches of thav sto^k- 
. — _ _ — — ^ — _ _ ■ ■ ^ — _ .. 

* It may be jatUfa^tory to the hjrpenritical reader (especially should he be a married 
man, and consequently too prone to impute blame to wives in general, and^Mrs. Stokes 
in partieular) to know that Mrs. Stokes, with true womanly devotion, and the 
hyperbole of wifely affection, overrated her husband in calline him neat ; he was, in rea- 
lity, but fonr feet two by one foot nothing, while she was portly as JunC when she made 
the assignation wit^lxion,lE>utalhiet (except her brow) most unlikn her when she kept it. 
How much better.and ptirercbe social system^yould be, were there more wives like Mrs. 
Stokes and Juno, and more husbands like Mr. Stokes ! but ^ Diis aliter visum,* and asfoy 
Jupiter, the less said of him the better. 
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ing which the cat had dropped ; but doubtless she thought, as he 
possessed the whole fountain from which that lactary stream 
emanated, there was no \ise in wasting upon him any of its out- 
pourings. 

Mrs. Stokes, having terminated her preparations by putting on 
her pattens, departed on lifer charitable visit to Mary Lee. Alas, poor 
human nature 1 wh^ is it that your best and purest feelings, like 
virgin gold, are sure to be mixed with considerable alloy before 
they can pass Current through this world ? Mrs. Stokes had always 
been kind and attentive to Mary Lee, especially since what the 
common peoplfe ^emphatically calf her misfortune. Tea, soup, and 
white bread she had liberally supplied her wich ; but though she 
had long been weak and ill in the extreme, she had never yet got 
to wine; but Lord de Clifford’s letter, and the mysterious rumour 
of her marriage, all roused Mrs. Stokes’s curiosity beyond concert 
pitch ; and though she could not have said in vino veritaSy she felt 
that there was, and for the first time she suddenfy recollected that 
a glass of wine would do Mary Lee all the good in the world. ‘ It 
will warm her heart, poor thing, and ppen it too, perhaps; for 
though her wits wander, her tongue is very still,’ thought Mrs. 
Stokes, as she set out on her mission, turning to give one parting 
look of admonition to her husband, who no sooner knew her out 
of sight, and believed her out of hearing, and he began singing 
Bums’ ‘ Address to the Deil,’ which he had picked up from a 
Scotch, pedlar, raising his voice, as was his WT^nt, w^hen he got to 
the second verse. 

‘ Hear me, auld Hanpe, for a wee, 

All' let poor damned bodies be; 

I’m sure sma' pleasure it can gie, 

E’en to a deil, 

To skelp an* scaud poor dogs like me, 

And bear us squeel !’ 


CHAPTER II. 

‘ It is a |ale better, perhaps, untold — 

A dark page in the history of mankind, 

Whic^ would be better wholly blotted out : 

It grieves me much to speak of evil things, 

Thou knowest — y%t thou urjjcst me to speak. 

Well, then, draw near and listen.* 

t , M. S. 

‘ Was there ever seen such villany ^ 

So neatly plotted, and so well performed ^* 

Jew op Malta. 


{• 

Mary Lee, Rbout three years before the present period of our 
history, had^een the belle of the vill&ge. She was deservedly the 
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pride of her father and brothers. Mother slio had none. There 
was not a young man within ten miles round that was not, direct- 
ly or indirectly, an admirer of hers ; and' every matron in Blich- 
ingly cited her as a pattern of industry, goodness, and filial affec- 
tion ; and although she bore off* the palm of beauty triumphantly 
from all her village rivals, yet such were*' her unvarying sweetness 
of temper and active zeal to oblige, that there Svas not one amongst 
them who (even under that severest test of female friendship, the 
loss of an admirer on her account) could find it^ in their lu'arts 
either to envy or dislike her — two feelings, by-1^he-byc, which are 
generallv synonymous in the human heart. DKl^any girl, more 
addicteci to the ciflling of kingcups and the cluisjng of butterflies, 
desert the dull monotonies of hcmmin<r and sewing for green lanes 
and greener meadows, and so leave some task unfinished till the 
eleventh hour, when some angry grandam’s or schoolmistress’s just 
displeasure was to be dreaded, it was ever avoided by Mary Lee’s 
goodnatured and prompt completion of the neglected work. ]Ma- 
ny a long-puzzled-over sum had she also cast up with a quickness 
and fractional correctnessc.that might have excited the envy, while 
it compelled the admiration, of Mr. Joseph Hume ; she was more- 
over ea'ivaine puhliqae to the whole hamlet ; her garden boasted 
rarer and better cultivated flowers than any other cottage in Blich- 
ingly. No wonder, then, that her bees produced more honey than 
any of her neighbours’ ; her poultry, too, had gained a well-merit- 
ed reputation, which, made it sought after 'by every housekeeper 
far and near ; while her hens always laid sooner and later than any 
one else’s ; yet all of these was she ready to give, or to lend, as 
the occasion might require, to her less fortunate neighbours. 

There is a soit of sanctifying halo in breathing an atmosphere 
of affection and good-will, that precludes all base and unworthy 
feelings ; for the Ipve of those by whom we are surrounded is a 
sort of a moral sunshine, which expands and ripens the best germs 
in our nature ; while to feel the blight of envy, hatred, contempt, 
malice, hypocrisy, or ill-will, makes us end by being in reality 
what we were at first falsely accused of being. It is the conviction 
that every man’s heart is against us that sets our heart against 
every man. Poor Mary was basking in the full meridian of this 
moral sunshine, when, at a dance giveii by the dowager Lady de 
Clifford, at Blichingly Park, to all her tenants, after a harvest home. 
Lord de Clifford first beheld,. hc^, dancing under an avenue of fine 
large Spanish chesnut trees, as he sat listlessly smoking in one of 
the library windows, too cold and too proud to joi^j 'the» rusUc 
group and thaw himself in the sunshine ()f happy faces. Equally 
surprised and riverted by Mary’s bright and glowing face, and 
her fawnlike and unplebeian figure, he actually rose frorn^' his seat 
with 341 intention of joining the dancers, or rath'er, of becoming 
acquainted with her but a!\vav? dark, calculating, aAd designing, 
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even under his strongest impulses, ho checked himself, and turning 
to his amiabfe parent, as he pointed the amber mouthpiece of his 
pipe at her, inquired — * 

‘ My.dear ma’am, who is that very pretty»girl in the white dress, 
and straw bonnet with blue ribbons, that is dancing with one of 
Lord Sudbury’s gamekeepers T 

Her ladyship advUnced to the window, and after having levelled 
her glass at her for a few minutes, said — 

‘ O that, inyMcar, is Mary Lee, the carpenter and undertaker’s 
daughter — a vamtty clever young woman — the best plain-worker in 
Blichingly, and s*) clever about poultry and a dairy, and all that sort 
of thing. I wanted her to live with me as my ihaid, but her father 
would not let her ; these here petty tradespeople are so much above 
themselves now-a-days, and Mary is thought such a paragon of 
perfection in the village. But, my dear, you who used to be so 
vavstly gallant, I wonder you don’t go out and flirt with her; 
though,’ added the virtuous and exemplary mother, with a sigh, ‘ I 
suppose marriage has spilt you in this way, as well as every other.’ 

‘ Why, my dear ma’am,’ replied her sqn, with a smile between a 
sneer and a muscular convulsion, ‘ if she is such a paragon, I think 
1 had better go to work more cautiously.’ 

‘ Very just obsen’ation, my dear; but you was always so vaustly 
clever. 1 never shall forget, when you was only four years old, the 
day you threw the glass of wine in your father’s face after dinner, 
because, poor little dear, you was screaming for a whole pine-apple, 
and he, in his usual tyrannical way, ordered you up to the nur- 
sery !’ 

Lord di Clifford paid little attention to this oft-repeated anec- 
dote, so illustrative of his father’s tyranny and his mother’s judg- 
ment and aifection; for the vaustly clever boy who had thrown the 
glass of wine in his father’s face for reproving l\im, was the equally 
clever man who now intent upon laying a plan how to ruin a poor 
girl, of whose innocent and happy existence he had been ignorant 
an hour before. If Lord de Clifford did possess a talent in the 
world, it was one he inherited from his amiable mother — that of at 
once striking out upon the anvil of his imagination a dark and in- 
tricate ^)lot, which would have cost any man, with a grain more 
feeling or more principle^ half a life to organise. It would be a 
useless, as well as a disgusting task, to detail the minutiae of villany 
by which Lord de Clifford had^ effpeted poor Mai*y Lee s ruin. 
Suffice it to say, that by passing himself off for the son of a Nor- 
folk farmer^ and personating tho character dn the alternate fascina- 
lion| of velveteen shooting-jackets, and blue coats and gilt buttons, 
he contrived to meet her cvcrywhcrf’e — but in her father’s house — 
for threai months, and at the end of that time to get her to consent 
to a secret and; it is needless to add, a mock marriage. In vain 
poor Mary iinplored him to allow her* to confide the secret to her 
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father, even when, if she did not do so, her disgrace must become 
inevitable. Still he persisted that her doing so would ruin him 
with his father ! And what misery, what ruin, what shame, will 
not the devotion of a rvoinan’s heart endure, to ward off a shadow 
of either from what she loves ! And is man’s return ever to be what 
it ever has been, insult, injury, and dtesertion? Ay, even so. 
When Mary Lee’s child was born, in vain hef poor heart-stricken 
father implored her only to let him know who was the author of 
her disgrace ; in vain he promised pardon if she wn)uld : still was 
she inexorable, merely assuring him, with many bitter tears, that 
she was not disgraced, and that he should know all hi good time. 

Meanwhile Lord De Clifford, the soi-disant William Dale, grew 
less punctual at their trysting place, a green dell about three miles 
from old Lee’s cottage, called the Fairies’ Bath, from a rivulet that 
terminated in a little oval pond of crystal water, at the bottom of 
which the smooth pebbles Tvere to be seen, looking round and white 
as daisies. On the summit of rock rich in flowering shrubs, at the 
northern end of this dell, was the ruin of an old abbey, wdiose vaults 
were supposed to be the repository of the contraband treasures of a 
gang of smugglers, who, through the medium of their coadjutors, 
the gipsies, had them conveyed from a small sea-port, not fifteen 
miles distant. It was from the ruined aisle of his old abbey that 
Lord de Clifford was Avont to* announce his arrival to Mary by 
throwing a stone into the little pond, as she stood beside it in the 
dell beneath. Three, months (during a pretended absence of his 
into Norfolk) had now elapsed since they had met there. It was a 
beautiful summer evening. The sum was flooding the glen, and 
pressing it to her purple west with farewell looks of golden light, 
the distant lowing of the cattle was the only sound to be heard save 
the dreamy humming of insects, for 

‘ Life'in its myriad form was on the wing.’ 

when Mary Lee, her child nestled in her bosom, and her heart beat- 
ing high within it, once more repaired to the dell. She waited some 
timelistening intensely for the well-known signal, till the very silence 
became audible from the painful acuteness of her own anxiety ; but 
at length, instead of the accustomed stone, a heavy packet fell at 
her feet, — she opened it, and beheld ten sovereigns enclosed in a 
paper, on which were written these wmrds : — 

^ Mary, — I cannot stay a moment, business of consequence pre- 
vents me ; I send you ten pounds, for fear you should want money. 

^ Yours, 

‘ William Dawe.’ 

Poor Mary’s first impulse was rapidly to ascend the littla winding 

f >ath that led to the ruins, but she was startled back by hearing the 
pud quick echo of a horse’s hoofs, galloping along the? upper road; 
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and each echo seemed to rush through and trample on her heart. 
Again she looked on the few cold words contained in the letter she 
still held, — ^Business of Consequence !’ she repeated, *what business 
could, what business ought to prevent him, for one moment only — 
for one moment from seeing me — from seeing his child — whom he 
has never yet seen ? — IVfcney, why should he send me money ? — 
he never did so befofe, I don’t want money.’ 

Here poor Mary burst into a paroxysm of tears, which were only 
checked by the cries of her child, who was beginning to feel the in- 
creasing chillness of the air. ‘ Poor little thing!’ said she, hushing 
it, ‘ no wondcr*y(fu cry, you have cause to cry, when he w-ould not 
stay even one moment to look upon you, — he*who has never yet 
done so !’ And at this reflection her tears flowed a fresh; but as 
she retraced her steps homeward, she recollected she must suppress 
her affliction before her poor father, who was already sufficiently 
aggrieved on her account ; and then, with all t|ie sophistry of a 
woman’s nature, which always endeavours to make excuses for 
what it loves, even when there are none to be made, she argued — 

‘ He w as busy, he was hurried, perhaps, ^\xid men are not like women, 
they never think of other people’s feelings when they are engaged 
or in a hurry. It was — it must be so, for even were he neglectful 
of her, he could not but be anxious to see his child, whom he had 
never yet beheld.’ — So argued poor Mary, till false hope again fil- 
led the aching void that disappointment had left in her heart But 
again s^e repaired to the dell, and this time she waited till past 
midnight, drenched with rain, and almost blinded with lightning; 
but he never came. 

O what degrees there are in misery ! This time she would 
have given all slie possessed in the world to have Jiad even such 
another cold letter as the last Still, once again she went, it was 
the last time, at least to meet him ; frantically, yet breathlessly, 
she clung to the shrubs that hung from the rock, as though their 
leaves had ‘ voiceless words’ that could tell her something she did 
not know, but longed yet dreaded to hear ; her eyes strained up- 
wards to the old ruin, and one hand passionately straining back 
her fair and silken haw, that nothing might impede the faintest 
sound of his approach. In this state of painful suspense, if that 
can be called suspense wiliich seeais to realise our worst fears, she 
had waited above an hour, when a slight rustling was heard among 
the shrubs. ‘ William !’ Williaiq !’ ;ilmost screamed poor jNIary ; 
and ^ William !’ echosed through the dell, as she sank at the foot 
of the»rocik^nearly lifeless ; but no William wjis there. When she 
revised, a letter only was lying at her feet ; she tore it open and 
read as follows: — « 

‘ Woman, cease to persecute me ; the fittest place for you is the 
House of Correction. As I suppose, vour father, being a respect- 
able man, \^ill disown you when he'icnows Uiat you are no more 
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my wife than I am yours, I ^ being, I am sorry to say, married al- 
ready ; and as for your brat, tlianks to the New Poor Laws, you 
can have no claim upon me for that, espi^cially after the ten sove- 
reigns I sent you lasU week. There is no use in your attempting 
to follow me, for I shall have left the country before another hour. 
I hope this may be a warning to you not? to be so forward another 
time to any future • 

‘ William Dale.’ 

This, then, was what she had watched, waited, hoped, feared, 
and suffered for in every possible shape ! She did not scream, she 
did not swoon, she did not even shed a single tear*'.- there she sat 
on that mossy stone, pale as marble, and as mute ; the rock itself 
might have fallen upon her, she could not have felt it. Poor crea- 
ture ! she did not suffer ; for reason that cruel beacon that points 
out all our woes, had left her, and there she might have remained 
had not Richard Brindal, while transacting some moonlight busi- 
ness in the old abbey for his friends the smugglers, towards mid- 
night, had his attention attracted by something white. 

Upon looking over the .pck to see that no one lurked beneath, 
having taken the precaution to prime and load his gun, he de- 
scended noiselessly by the little winding path into the glen ; and 
once there he cried out boldly to the figure beneath the rock, 
‘ Who goes there ?’ but receiving no answer to liis third interroga- 
tion, he levelled his piece and was about to fire, when the moon, 
at that moment emerging from a cloud, discovered the form, or 
what he at that time thought the ghost, of Mary Lee ? * Why, 

Mary,’ said he, going up to her, ‘ how now, what brings thee here, 
child, in this lonely place, at this lonely hour ? Go home, my par- 
tridge, man-traps arc useless in such a place as this — ha ! ha ! 
ha !’ — and the ruffian laughed till the still and solemn air returned 
an echo like a chorus of fiends ; ‘ go home, there’s a good girl,’ 
continued he, pusLing her with the butt-end of his gun, ‘ your 
child will be wanting you, I’m thinking.’ 

‘ Ah !’ cried the poor maniac, pressing the gun to her bosom, 
‘ poor baby, hush, hush, hush ! or they will send us to tlic House 
of Correction, and they are all William Dales there ; not my 
William, for they’ve killed him, but Williams that they Keep to 
write those letters. Hush, hush ! or thej^’ll shower down upon us 
those letters made out of the rocks, till they kill us.’ 

‘ Poor thing !’ said Brinday, \yhilc symptoms of humanity actu- 
ally glistened in his eyes, ‘ if she ain’t gone clean out of her rea- 
son : I must get her home as well as 1 can and fearing tke gun 
might go offi he extricated it from her as gently as possible, and 
hiding it in some underwood he took the unresisting girl in his 
arms aiid carried her out of the glen, when she followed bmi with- 
out again uttering a sound till she reached the door of her father’s 
cottage, when the shrill bark of a little Scotch terrier^ from within 
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seemed to rouse her into a tcmporaiy and painful consciousness ; 
she stared wildly for a few moments at Brindal, and then placing 
her finger on her lip, said, ‘ Hush, William, don’t you speak. I’ll 
tell my» father all, and he’ll be glad to see ydu at last.’ 

The wretched father, who had been anxiously waiting for his 
daughter’s return, and \?ondering and fearing at her delay, now 
undid the door, littl& imagining the climax of misery that awaited 
liim. There s^ood Mary, totally unconscious of his presence : 
those eyes which^ that very morning had been soft and clear as 
heaven’s own blue, now glared with the fearful fire of insanity ; 
those checks, •which a few hours before had been blushing and 
downy as the hues of a ripe peach on a sunny wall, were now 
white as ashes, save a burning spot in one of them, which looked 
as if it were consuming her. 

^ Master Lee,’ said Brindal, brushing away a tear with the back 
of his hand, ^ this is the worst night’s work I^ever did, to bring 
her back to you in this state, but still it was better than leaving 
lier to die in the glen ; don’t cc say nothing to her, poor thing, 
don’t ce, but get her quietly to bed.’ 

Brindal’s request was useless, for ])oor Lee could not speak. 
He drew tbc poor maniac to him ; and as her head sank upon her 
shoulder, her hand relaxed its graps of the fiend-like letter that 
had brought her to that state. Brindal caught it as it fell, and 
gave it to her father. ‘ ^layhap,’ said he, ‘ this ij|ay tell you more 
than I jcan about poor*Mary.’ 

It did indeed tell but too well what it was almost bevond the old 
man s pow'er to bear. ‘ Monster ! demon ! w'hoever you afe !’ ex- 
, claimed lie, grinding his teeth, anfl raising his clenched hand, 
with which he impotently struck the air — ‘ but I wdll not curse 
you ; for there are no words strong enough to wrench curses from 
the depths of hell for deeds like these. No, mo, I will not curse 
you,’ he continued, gently parting the hair of Mary’s pale and 
vacant face ; ^ the reason that has left this poor beautiful innocent 
head — ay ! innocent despite ten thousand fiends — will rush to God, 
and plead for surer vengeance than a poor worm’s like mine ; but 
that too the villain shall have, if he’s above ground. Mary I my 
poor Mary! my best child! and has it come to this? Well, I was 
too proud of you, and it* was riglrt that I should be humbled; but 
you, you were never proud ; and all things loved you wtU, even 
the bad and the wdeked — yes, tlie wricked. And so the foul fiend 
grew jealous, and came in person to talk to you of love. Ha ! ha ! 
I\^! that Is, right; work away, Yny brave ‘boy, at his bridal jewel- 
box, »and I will get the \<^cdding shrouds ready.* 

This last sentence of the old man's raving w^as addressed to his 
son, wh(f was working late in an inner room at a w’orkhouse coffin. 
Every dull dense blow^ of the hammer fell like a doom amidst the 
silent idiocy* of the unhappy girl, and the furious ravings of the 
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wretched father. Brindal, who had been leaning with his head 
and face against the wall, subdued, for the first time in his rugged 
and warring life, into more than feminine softness and infantine 
fear, actually shook like a leaf, as he now noiselessly opened the 
door of the inner room, where George Lee was at work, and re- 
quested him to desist from his occupatioh. ‘ Why ?’ inquired the 
young man. A choking sensation in his throat prevented Brind- 
al from replying ; but pointing to the outer room, he again buried 
his face in his folded arms against the wall, and. for the first and 
the last time in his life, sobbed like a child. 

It is needless to describe the renewed misery that ensued when 
young Lee joined his wretched sister, and still more wretched fa- 
ther. The former he silently carried to bed, from which she did 
not rise till many months afterwards. Old Lee and his son that 
very night left their home in quest of the soi-disant William Dale, 
and for many n^onths was their fruitless search continued ; and 
both father and son, who had hitherto seldom or never been known 
to enter a public house, now spent their whole time from one to 
another, within fifteen miJes round, not indeed drinking, for, be- 
yond an occasional ])ipe, nothing passed their lips ; but the 
espionage of the French police, under the ancien regime, never 
exceeded the vigilant and minute scrutiny with which they posses- 
sed themselves of every fact relative to the identity and locality of 
each new indivi^al that they encountered, in the vain hope of at 
last lighting upon William Dale ; but without any other result 
than that of their business declining, and the daily decreasing 
comforts of their now desolate home. The little garden, once so 
neat and blooming, was a*wilderness of weeds, in which every 
stray half-starved horse or donkey grazed, and the poultry-yard 
contained little save the skeleton pinions of its former inmates, 
left from the superfluities of some carrion crow, with an old hen or 
two, with drooping feathers and cramped limbs, fain to support 
themselves on one solitary leg, while the gates were broken ana off 
their hinges. The intcri<5r of the cottage had, if possible, under- 
gone a greater change, still kept perfectly clean by the maid, who 
minded poor Mary, and nursed her child. Yet all around wore the 
coldness and stillness of death ; for there is a mysterious sympathy 
in inanimate things, especially ‘those household and familiar ones, 
that seems to sadden with our sadness, {ind grieve with our grief. 
It may be but fancy; but on ieaving a place for ever that has been 
our home, I have always thought that the chairs and tables looked 
less bright, and more solemn and ‘fixed than was their Vont; but 
in poor Lee’s cottage this was fact, not faficy. The Dutch clock, 
witn its parterre of peonies aiid eglantines, no longer preached its 
hourly sermon of admonitory ticks. It had been stopped, for its 
noise 'Seemed to rouse Mary ^in to a sort of vague T)ut torturing con- 
sciousness of those ^one-by hours, when sne used 'to watch its 
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hands with^such anxiety. The cheerful flower-pots no longer 
graced the windows. The old china and strings of birds’ eggs were 
dimmer and more dusty than of yore. The birdcages were now 
empty.^ Old Lee still took in the Penny Magazine; but the leaves 
remained uncut among the three or four dozen of books that rested 
upon a piece of green baize on the top of an old walnut-tree chest 
of drawers. The old braze n-clasped Bible was the only one, with 
the exception ^f an odd volume of Burns, now ever opened by 
him. Amid coloiured prints of the Last Supper, Moses in the Bul- 
rushes, and Death and the Lady, hung the chef-d’oeuvre of poor 
Mary’s industfy,’ a sampler, commencing with the following hymn, 
and terminating in a jiarrot, of a plumage so heterogeneous that 
it would have puzzled the best ornithologist extant. 

' Gud moves in a mysterious way, 

His wonders to perform ; 

’ He plants his footsteps in the sea, 

And rides upon the storm. 

‘ Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 

He treasures up his bright designs, 

And works his sovereign will. 


‘ Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take; 

The clouds ye so much dread, 

Are big with mercy? and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 

' Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 

But trust him for his grace : 

Behind a frowning pro\idence 
He hides a smiling fact\^ 

' Often might poor Mary be seen with her mild but vacant eves 
fixed on these words, and often would she hush the cries of feer 
child by mechanically pointing to their bright colours. Deserted 
by all her former companions, (for not an ugly girl in the village but 
crossed over to the opposite side of the way, as if afraid of contamina- 
tion, "\vhen they had occasion to pass Lee’s cottage,) none ever ob- 
truded cfn her solitude, save the charitable ^Irs. Stokes, and Madge 
Brindal, a gipsy sister of Richard’s, w ho used to play w ith her child 
for lioufs, and weave vague prophecies of love and vengeance, to try 
and rouse her from the sjate of torpor in which she w^as sunk ; and 
sometimes Madge, with her wilcf dark eyes and mysterious voice, 
succeeded but too well ; nnd the calm and passive idiot swelled and 
foamed into the uncontrolled add ilncontrollable maniac. These 
paroxysniii were always succced^'d by such a state of physical w^eak- 
itcss, tliat little hope seciyied to remain of her life: but there is a vita 
lity Ri madness that seems to set all corporeal laws at defiance, and 
Mary ryjovered, to feel and to suffer. Are they not, at least with 
a woman, synonymous? Her eldest brother w^as apprenticed to a 
shoemaker in I^ondon, with strict injunctions from his father, night 
and day, to prosecute his inquiries about WiHiam Dale. 

V on. 1 1. -D 
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Old Lee and his second sdn, when they did meet beneath their 
own roof at work or at meals, like Trappists, exchanged but one 
sentence, w'hich was invariably the same, namely, ‘ Well, have you 
heard any tidings of fcim ?’ and the negative that ensued was fol- 
lowed by total silence. At the end of a year, poor Mary partially 
recovered her senses, but the profound melancholy that succeeded 
was even more heart-rending to all, save the wretched father, who 
felt as grateful for his child’s recovered reason as though she had 
been restored to him from the dead. With that delicacy of tact 
which genuine feeling always inspires, neither he nor her brother 
ever alluded to the past, nor did Mary ; but whenever the former 
took her child iipofi his knee, the blood would rush into her cheeks, 
and the tears into her eyes, and she would hurry away to the me- 
chanical performance of some household work, or effort to achieve 
some long missing comfort for the poor old man. Mary longed to 
know more of he’* own history than she could remchiber : every 
time she read that fatal and brutal letter, (which, with the cunning 
of insanity, she had contrived to secure and secrete,) her brain 
seemed to stereotype the \rords in fire. And this told her own in- 
dividual history but too plainly : her only unsolved wonder was, 
how her father had become acquainted with it, and how he had 
borne it; and of this Madge Brindal by degrees informed her. As 
she recovered sufficiently again to employ herself, the benevolent 
Mrs. Stokes, feeJing for her deplorable situation, and the decreas- 
ing comforts of her once happy, and, for hef sphere of life, affluent 
home, busied herself in obtaining plain work for her. It was about 
fifteen months after the events recorded at the commencement of 
this chapter, that Lord and iftidy dc Clifford, having come down to 
Blichingly for the shooting season, Mrs. Stokes made interest with 
Lady de Clifford’s maid to employ Mary as a semptress ; which she 
did, by giving her some frocks to make for little Julia. About se- 
ven o^clock of a fine September evening, Mary, having completed 
her work, put on a deep close bonnet, and taking a back way 
through the fields, repared with it to the Park. On arriving there, 
Mrs. Frump politely requested she would rest herself in the house- 
keeper’s room, although such hospitality was expressly contrary to 
her mistress’s commands, from the circumstance of she herself be- 
ing in the habit of paying frecpient and impromptu visits to that 
domestic head-quarters. Mary, however,, declined this contraband 
and perilous invitation, and requested to be shown immediately 
into the presence of Lady de Clifford’s maid, with whom her busi- 
ness was. Frump having rung the bell, and desired a hwuscifiaid to 
conduct her up stairs to Berryl’s work-room, she ascended the back- 
stairs as noiselessly and (juickly^as possible. In crossing the music 
gallery, as she was turning into the corridor, where the bedrooms 
were situated, her shawl w^s caught by the sharp corner of a pe- 
destal ; in turning tg disengage it, she beheld a bust of Lord de 
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Clifford. It was with the greatest possible effort that she preven- 
ted herself from uttering a scream. At this sudden apparition of 
those features so deeply and fatally engraven upon her memoiy, 
she wa#> on the point of asking the housemaid whose bust it was; 
but poor Mary had long felt as if the very sound of her own voice 
was to publish her shame, •and the wish died away unspoken. ‘ Come 
in,’ said Berryl, in i^ply to the housemaid’s knock. ‘ A young wo- 
man from the village, ma’am,’ said the latter, ushering in Mary, 
^ who has brought home Miss Grimstone’s frocks.’ 

‘ O you are very punctual, I must say,’ said Berryl, patronising- 
ly, {IS she placed'^ half-finished cap she was making on a block be- 
fore her, ‘ very punctual indeed ; and the woA is very neat ; ex- 
tremely so,’ continued she, scrutinising the tucks. ^ Do you think 
you would be able to braid a velvet frock, a vilet velvet with nar- 
row gold Russian braid, for my young lady against the beginning 
of next week?’ ^ 

‘ I’ll try, ma’am,’ said Mary, modestly. 

‘ Well, I’ll hcxplain to you how it is to be done,’ said Berryl, 
opening the drawer of a wardrobe, and taking out the velvet : ‘ the 
lapels is to be’ — so far had she got in her directions, when a loud 
voice was heard calling, ‘Berryl, Berryl,’ 

‘ Coming, my lord, directly,’ cried she, throwing down the velvet 
with a gesture of impatience. At the sound of that voice a shudder 
and a faintness came over Mary Lee, Berryl prepared to leave the 
room, l)ut before she \5ould do so, the door opened, and Lord de 
Clifford, in his shooting-jacket and shoes, his gun under his arm, 
and a slip of paper in his hand, flung open the door* ‘Berryl!’ 
^said he, not perceiving Mary, who stood in the shadow of the ward- 
robe, licr heart standing still as she tried to catch every sound of 
tluit voice, that seemed like a fiery serpent to be hissing through 
her brain; while Lord dc (Clifford’s back bcing^tiirned to her as he 
spoke to Berryl at the door, she could not at first distinguish his 
fiice. 

‘ Berryl, (Carlton is going to town this evening; solid this by hiiti 
to Howel and James’s, and write yourself, besides, telling them ex- 
actly the faults in the collars of the last shirts — they want more 
cutting out in the joining, or something; and pilt down the name 
of the satin you say I like for neckcloths — here, here’s my list,’ and 
as he spoke he held it out to her; but before she could take it, 
Mary sprang forward and scized^it, exclaiming, with a loud shriek 
and wild hysterical laugh, as she grasped Lord de Clifford’s arm 
tjghtly, — ' ^o, William Dale, William Dale, 1 have found you at 
last;^father, I have found him; — George, I have found him! — 
him, the real William — not the out who wanted to send me to the 
Mouse of Correction. No, no! he has been properly punished, 
they have turned him to stone, and he stands in a corner of this 
house, lookiiTg sg cold, and so ghastly *and so grand, but so terrible I 
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His eyes look like petrified curses, but indeed I did not curse him. 
No, no, I did not — but that letter did, and here is another just like 
it, the same writing exactly, but the word won’t stand still for me 
to read them. There, 4here,’ continued she, plunging it in Jher bo- 
som — * there. I’ll hide it, for fear they should turn you to stone 
with it, as they did the other William ; but he was false, and cruel, 
and deserved it. Let us go, William — let us go, — don’t stay here 
— the air feels unkind in this place. We will goto the dell — there 
are fairies there, and they all know us, and we’ll daYice with them 
in the moonlight. Madge told me I should be revenged; and will 
it not be a fine revenge to bury that stone Williani I3ale in the 
Fairies’ Bath? and when he cries to be taken out, the other little 
white round stones will mock and laugh at him, and tell him not 
to persecute them, but to go to the House of Correction — ha ! ha ! 
hal 

' D n it, what the d 1 brought her here ?’ said Lord do 

Cliftbrd, frowming feartiilly, and endeavouring to shake oft* the poor 
wretched girl ; but madness was stronger than brute force, and she 
did not relax her grasp. 

‘ Poor thing !’ said Berrjd, compassionately, ‘ you must excuse 
her, my lord, she is subject to fits of insanity ; for hers is a sad story, 
— ^your lordship may have heard it perhaps. She is daughter to the 
most repectablest man in all the village, old Lee the car{)enter. 
She has been cruelly used and deserted by some villain, about a 
year and a half ago, and she has never been in her right mind 
since.’ 

‘ And what the deuce was she doing up here ?’ asked Lord de 
Clifford angrily, without evincing the slightest compunction for the 
scene of wretchedness before him. 

‘ Why, being very poor, I gave her some frocks to make for Miss 
Grimstone, and she brought them home, my lord, this evening.’ 

‘ I really think you might have found a person of less etjuivocal 
character to work for my daughter ; but gel her some Avater, for I 
believe she is fainting.’ * 

Poor Mary’s head had indeed sunk exhausted upon the shoulder 
of her brutal and unfeeling destroyer. Berryl walked over to the 
washing slab, and filled out a glass of water, but Lord de Cliffords 
object being to get her out of the way, rn order to try and intimi- 
date Mary into going quietly home, he changed his genuine inhu- 
manity into his mother’s evCpT diplomatically successful mavitrr in 
modo fortiter in re line of conduct, and when Berryl brought the 
water, he said in a pitying tone,^‘ Poor girl ! she segiAs so very 
weak, that 1 think wine would be better for her; go down and ask 
for some claret.’ c 

As Berryl closed the door, she could not help muttering to her- 
self— ‘ well, I do declare it w'as too bad to talk about poor Mary’s 
character when she was lying quite mad, and nearly aead, before 
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him ; but them there sort of profligate men, as every one knows he 
is, is so severe on us women; but it always was so, even in the Bi- 
ble; for how wicked and spiteful Amnon was against Tamar; while 
no one«ever heard of Joseph’s saying a badmvord of Mrs. Potiphar, 
though she richly deserved it; but men who behave themselves 
properly, never speak ill 6f the women.’ 

No sooner had Bftrryl gone, than liord de Clifford shook Mary 
rudely, and, ca|ling her by the most opprobious names, threatened 
to give her in charge to a constable, if she did not instantly leave 
the house. This ' roused the poor girl into a sort of half reason, 
that filled hci* with a bitter and burning hatred of her cruel and 
fiend-like betrayer. ‘ Know, woman, whom yoh are speaking to,’ 
cried he; ^ I am not William Dale that you rave about, I am Lord 
dc Clifford, son to the owner of these broad lands, upon which you 
and your family are poor mean serfs.’ 

Wounded pride is a necromancer that convertg the stongest love 
into tlie strongest and most implacable hate ; let no man therefore 
be surprised, when he has sharpened a w^oman’s heart upon the 
whetstone of insult, if it becomes a two-oclged sword, and is pointed 
against himself. Mary Lee seemed changed as if by a magician’s 
wand on the instant; no longer (even in madness) the soft, the 
gentle, the affectionate, the enduring, the forgiving victim. Rea-*’ 
son seemed to have returned to Hicr, as a gigantic and mighty 
weapon. She drew herself up to her full height, scorn quivered in 
her li{), hatred curdled^ her cheek, vengeancer burned and lightened 
in her eyes: there she stood like an embodied curse, as if her very 
breath had power to wither her betrayer ; even he trembled be- 
^ neath the loud, relentless, deliberate tone in which she spoke; 
every word that fell upon his ear seemed like a ])rophecy impelled 
by its own force to its own fulfilment. As \Villiam Dale, Mary^ 
still hoped, and therefore could have forgiven^ but in the convic- 
tion that her seducer was Lord de Clifford, she felt the premedita- 
tion of the insult, the hopelessness, the irreparablcness of the in- 

^ You arc I^ord de Clifford,’ said she, slowly and distinctly, as 
she fo|^ied her arms and measured him with a scornful look from 
head to foot; ^ then listen to what you arc. You are in your own 
opinion a great lord — ill that of the world, your ow^n great world, 
a ])ompous, proud, disagfceable man — in that of the poor, a sordid, 
avaricious tyrant, who promises greiU things in his speeches at elec- 
tions, and docs mean ones to every one sufficiently humble to al- 
low him tc\do so with impunity^ — and in mine, you are a cold, sel- 
fish,, remorseless villian‘, whose dark deeds (aespite this world’s 
might, which is always right) will yet, and that at no far distant 
time, wftrk out their own punishment.’ 

Luckily for herself, during this segne Lady de Clifford was be- 
low stairs, in the billiard room, rolling about ihe balls to amuse her 
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little girl ; but the Dowager being in her own room, which was op- 
posite to the one in which Berryl worked, was startled by the loud 
excited tone of Mary’s voice : she opened her door, and crossed the 
corridor, just as Berryl returned with the wine, and following her 
into the room, said to her son, by way of an apology for her intru- 
sion, ^ My dear, it’s nearly eight o’clock ; ‘ain’t you dressed for din- 
ner yet ?’ 

‘ O niy dear ma’am,’ said he, in a tone of bland compassion, got 
up to suit poor Mary’s restored reason, and its probable consequen- 
ces — ^ here is a terrible business — this is poor Mary Lee that I have 
often heard you mention. Poor girl ! her madness lias now taken 
the turn of identifying me, or rather confounding my identity with 
that of William Dale, her seducer.’ 

This amiable parent knew pretty w^ell the real truth of the case, 
for her sons placed such unbounded confidence in her in some 
things, that they seldom or ever concealed any of their peccadillos 
from her; mothers of^narrower and more fastidious minds might 
have felt insulted at this; but she with juster and more liberal 
''views, attributed it entirely to their unbounded affection for her : 
knowing, therefore how matters really stood in the present in- 
stance, she merely replied — 

• ‘ Vmisth/ impertinent, though, of her madness presuming to take 
such a turn ! Very odd, Lady de (difford’s maid employing such 
a person ; that s one reason I do hate having other people’s servants 
in the house, they take such liberties, and'breetl such coniiision. 
Very remiss in Frump never having told me of it till ten minutes 
ago, or I certainly should have made ilr. Tymmons warn her off the 
premises as she came through the park, for I’ll have no such hussies 
coming here.’ 

^ O, my dear mother,’ interposed her son, still more amiably than 
liefore, ^ poor thing I she appears more to be pitied than blamed. 

‘ I’m sure, my dear, it does great credit to your liead and hort to 
say so, and gentlemen, I know, arc not so particular about these 
things as ladies, but you must aljow it is very unpleasant to have 
such people brought into one’s house.’ 

‘ She will soon be out of it, my lady,’ said Berryl, darting a look 
of indignation at her; ‘ for I sent for her father, when I was down 
stairs, to take her home, poor thing!’ 

Footsteps being now heard, her ladyship also thought fit to as- 
sume a bland tone, and turning tOt-Mary, said, ‘ My good girl, now 
do go home — one of the servants shall go with you ; you see it’s all 
a mistake; this gentleman is Lord de Clifford, my son, and wf? 
know nothing at all about this here William Dale that you’ve been 
a talking about.’ 

Mary neither spoke nor moved, but surveyed the old lady’s 
withered and hypocritial vis^e with ineffable contempt. At any 
other time, both motjier .and son would have resented sitch con- 
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duct in a ver^ summary and arbitrary manner; but as the artificers 
of her ruin, they were in her power, and they felt it, — to say 
nothing of vulgar spurious pride like theirs being always mortgag- 
ed with a counterpoise of meanness and cowardice. A telegraphic 
look now passed between them, upon which her ladyship advanced 
and affectionately placed lier hand upon Mary’s arm; but the j)oor 
^ low-born serf started at the touch, and shook her off as though a 
serpent had stung her. 

‘ Poor thing r resumed the ancient dissembler, in a tone of coun- 
terfeit feeling that a Jesuit might have envied — ^ poor thing, it is 
easy to see ho^f^ fibr wits wander.’ 

‘ So much so,’ said Mary, in a tone of withering scorn, ‘ that had 
I not known you by repute these eighteen years, I might almost 
believe, from your manner now, that you had some touch of hu- 
man feclin".’ 

^ ’Pon my word, this is too inso .’ ^ 

‘ My dearest mother,’ interrupted her amiable son, (for a knock 
was now heard at the door,) ‘ you must make allowances for in- 
sanity.’ This last word was uttered at* the top of his voice as he 
added, ^ Come in,’ to the person at the door, and a footman enter- 
ed, saying, ^ IjCC the carpenter is in the passage, my lord.’ 

^ Tell him to come in.’ 

The old man entered with a pah? and agitated face. ‘ Servant, 
my lady — servant, my lord; I fear my poor girl, from her dreadful 
afflictian, may have fHghtened you,’ said he, w^alking kindly up to 
Marv, who held out her hand to him. 

‘ Alake^no apologies, my good fellow,’ dulcified Lord do Clifford, 
^ adding, as he tunied up his eyes, ‘ madness is indeed an awful dis- 
pensation of Providence.’ 

^ Father,’ said Mary, solemnly, as she walked resolutely into the 
midst of the assembled group, which now only gconsisted of her fa- 
ther, I^ord do Clifford, and his mother, who, with her usual pru- 
dence, had desired Bcrryl to leave the room — ‘ father, I am not 
imid ; I have been mad, and I may be so again, but I am not 
mad now, and the man you have sought night and day, that you 
have w;^tched for early and late, that you have left all things to 
seek, till all things have left you — that man now stands before you! 
that man is not William Dale, but Lord de Clifford?’ 

The old man turned, from what he thought the distempered 
ravings of his afflicted child, with a look of hopeless wretchedness, 
to the author of it all, who pityingly shrugged his shoulders, and 
sighed out,/ Poor thing!’ * 

Again Mary repeated more solemnly and collectedly than before, 
* 1 am not mad, father ; under the^assumed name of William Dale 
and in flic pretended guise of a farmers son, that man wrought 
your temporal and my eternal ruin before you he affects to pity 
me, but wnen I m\s alone with him, not half ay hour ago, there was 
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no threat, however mean and brutal, he did not use towards me. You 
still think I rave — look at his features, and look at my child’s that 
child has, as you know, the mark of a strawberry on the right side 
of his throat — so has that man, and I challenge him to shew it — I 
dare him to deny it.’ 

‘ Do, my lord, have the goodness to humour her, by showing her 
that you have no strawberry on your throat,’ asked old Lee, implor- 
ingly; but both mother and son now lost their femper at being 
driven as it were into a corner, from which they could see no 
chance of escape, except by bullying and bravado. 

^ Really,’ upon my soul, this is going a little t6o Yar, my friend,’ 
said Lord de Clitford. ^ There’s no knowing what lengths your 
daughter’s insanity may reach next, and I really cannot comply 
with any proposition so absurd. 

The poor carpenter looked at the great man with somewhat of 
the contempt that his daughter had previously bestowed upon him? 
and this refusal on his part did more to convince Lee of Mary’s 
sanity than anything she could have done or said. 

^ No, depend upon it, h\e will not show it,’ resumed Mary, calm- 
ly ; but there is something that I will and can show, that may con- 
vince you that William Dale and Lord de Clifford are one and the 
same person ;’ and as she spoke, she drew from her pocket the let- 
ter-case, out of which she took the letter addressed to her bv Wil- 
liam Dale, and taking from her bosom the list Lord de (’liffbrd had 
written out and signed for Howell and James, she handed them 
to her father, saying — 

^ Compare these two hands as minutely as you will, and you’ll 
find the one an exact copy of the other.’ As Lee received them, 
the dowager, being through passion thrown completely off her 
guard, made a snatch at them, but he held them tightly over his head. 

^ Your ladyship .must excuse,’ said he; ‘you, I am inclined to 
think, need no proofs of your son’s guilt — I do; to me they may 
be useful,’ — and so saying, he walked to the window and compared 
the two writings, which were indeed fac-similes. When the ex- 
amination was over, the old man groaned aloud, and walking up to 
Mary, drew her arm within his own ‘Poor child!’ said he, ‘let 
us leave this accursed house.’ 

‘ You,’ said he, as he passed Lord Clifford, who stood with 
his arms folded, his lips compressed, hii? nostrils dilating, and his 
eyes glaring like a demon — ‘ «you are a rich and a great man, I am 
a poor and a lowly one, but there is the same God in heaven for us 
both, and wc shall meet again.’ ' t * ' » 

‘ I’m sure, my dear,’ said his virtuous and exemplary parent, as 
the old man closed the door, *' I hope this will be a lesson to you 
never again to have anything to say to those sort of low ^irls, but 
keep more among your equals in all these here affairs dc cuu! for 
you see, my dear, wjbat insolence it subjects you to.’ 
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Mary Lee from that day was an altered being ; though her rea- 
son wandered occasionally, yet it was but for short intervals, and 
those ‘ few and far between,’ She seemed as though, from a mighty 
effort \Fithin herself, to retain it against its jirill, so as to gratify the 
burning and unquenchable thirst for vengeance that now consum- 
ed her; but to strangers, •and even to her chief friend and coun- 
sellor Madge Brinial, she often assumed a degree of imbecility 
that was far from real, in furtherance of her designs, which were, 
never to lose Sight of Lord de Clifford’s plans as far as she could 
jiscertain them, inHhe hope of achieving that vague and shadowy 
revenge whiclp, matured as it was by Madge’s mysterious prophe- 
cies, became apart and attribute of her existenee. And Lord de 
Clifford ! what change did this dark episode make in his existence? 
None, save that of determining him to go abroad a little sooner 
than he otherwise might have done, and leaving Blichingly imme- 
diately. What other change could it make? for no one knew poor 
Mary Lee, and every one knew Lord de Clifford — a Mecaenas, in 
his way, a spawner of Whig pamphlets, and a crack political writer 
in the ^ Edinburgh ;’ he crammed newsj^pcr editors with good din- 
ners, and they crammed him with praise ; he figured in paragaph 
after paragrapii as ^ that enlightened and patriotic nobleman, whose 
liberal policy and just views had triumphed over the accident of 
birth and the prejudice of station, and who, to his eternal honour 
be it spoken, had taught the people that all greatness, all freedom, 
all jusficc, and all moials ! must emanate from themselves !’ 

With regard to his personal and individual code, when his vices 
did not interfere more actively, his was that philosophy of indolence 
which th*e epicurean Roman taught, and which looks upon life 
only as a visionary pageant, and death as the deep sleep that suc- 
ceeds the dream. Such philosophy, * falsely so called,’ ever has 
been, and ever will be, destructive of all pure and lofty feelings — an 
antidote to all that is ennobling and good — a pl^ue-spot, dark, pes- 
tilent, and all-corrupting, in the soul of that man who harbours it 
And did the image of poor Mary Lee, .a wreck in mind, body, and 
soul, never overshadow his pleasures, or shake his ambition? It 
has been ascertained that there is iron enough in the blood of 
forty-two men to make a ploughshare weighing about twenty-four 
pounds : Lord de (31iffojd had rej^ ersed the order of nature in this, 
as in most other things — he had iron enough in his single composi- 
tion to have made forty -two ploughshares. 
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oCIIAPTER III. 


* If il will fefipl nothing else, it will feed ray revenge. 

He hath disgraced me, and hindered me — laughed 
At my losses • ♦ • * 

Cooletl my friends, heated mine enemies. ’ 

Mei^'^hant or VsiricE. 

* A tale of human power — despair not — list and learn ! 

I looked, and lo ! one stood forth eloquently ! r 
The eyes were dark and deep, and the clear brow 
Which shadow M them was like the morning sky. 

The cloudless heaven of spring, when in their flow 
Thi*ough the light air the soft winds as they blod 
Wake Hie green world ; — her gestures did obey 
The ocular mind that made the features glow.* 

« * 4' # lE 

P. B. SUCLLET. 

* What, returned, captain !’ 

ScHiLLEii*s Robbers. 


When Mrs. Stokes reached Mary I^ee’s cottage it was almost 
dark, for the clouds had again gathered in black masses, and pre- 
dicted' an impending storm. Sne hurried up the little wilderness 
of a garden, and finding the door shut, tapped at the window ; but 
receiving no answer, she tried to raise the latch of the door, which, 
however, resisted her efforts, being locked from within. 

‘ Dear me, how provoking !’ said Mrs. Stokes, as large drops of 
rain began to fall, and a loud peal of thunder rolled above her as 
through it w^oiild rend the heavens ; they cannot be all out, surely ; 
Bless me, how it lightens !’ and Mrs. Stokes placed her hand be- 
fore her eyes, and hurried round to the back of the house, to seek 
admittance there ; but the thunder grew louder and louder, and 
her appeals for admittance were either unheard or unheeded. 
‘ IIow very tiresome !* reiterated Mrs. Stokes ? ‘ I shall be drown- 
ed. ril tiy and get in at the window of Lee’s work-room.’ So 
saying, she walked up to it, but stood transfixed to the spot at the 
scene she beheld within. 

In the large old chimney blazed a wood-fire, on which was placed 
a tripod, surmounted by a large black iron pot ; in one comer of the 
ample chimney stood a bundle of green fagots ; in the opposite one 
was a cradle, in which slept a ro^-cheeked child of about three years 
old, unconscious alike of the scene withiii and the storm without ; 
while on the top of the cradle, like a tutelary saint, sat a large 
black cat, with one white ring round her tail, the tail itself being cur- 
led round her paws, while she was luxuriating in that dignified and 
perpendicular sleep, which only cats, dogs, and somnambulists en- 
joy. At one side of the cradle, in fearful proximity to the Arc, 
(unless his paws were insured,) iay a mosaic of sleeping, watching, 
and waking, in the person of little Wasp, the Scotch terrief. Two 
vacant high-backed chairs w^re at either side of the fireplace on 
the outsit of the chgnney ; in the seat of one of them was a very 
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dirty pack of cards, a pewter soup-plate full of a dark-looking fluid, 
a cut lemon, and a raw pigeon, with the entrails taken out ; on the 
back of the other chair hung a gispy hat and a red doak, and in 
the seat of it was a pair of thick but small«hoes, with very large 
silver buckles ; round the whitewashed walls of the room glittered 
and gleamed, like death’s armoury, various sized leaden coffin- 

f dates and handles*; against the wall opposite the window, on a 
arge deal work-board, was a large-sized but lidless coffin, appa- 
rently just flnished ; the floor was covered with shavings and car- 
penter’s tools — alb save a circle, in the centre of which were mark- 
ed and chalkcti t)ut seveial rectangular lines ; within this circle 
stood Mary Lee and Madge Brindal, the formc?lr in the black dress 
and Quaker-like cap she alv^ys wore ; her fair hair parted on her 
high, clear forehead ; her cheeks colourless, but still with that sort 
of pale bloom that is seen in a Provence rose ; her mouth was the 
only citadel that health had not deserted — it w^as full and rich as 
ever ; the beautifully curved, short, upper lip, gently parted, like 
a twin cherry, from the red pouting under one ; — yes, health still 
seemed as though it clung to • 

‘ Those yet cool lips to share. 

The last pure life that linger’d there/ 

Her small, white, and almost shadowy hands were crossed upon her 
bosom, as she peered into the mysterious depths of her companion’s 
wild prophetic eyes, as though time and eternity were to be read 
withinp them. Through the almost Ethiopian darkness of Madge 
Brindal’s cheek was a rich red glow, like that of fire against a midnight 
sky; her .profile was chiselled in the most perfect Greek outline ; the 
mouth was handsome, but somewhat sensual, — but then the teeth 
within it were so pearl-like and costly, that no wonder it seemed a 
little epicurean ; her eyes were large, dark, and lustrous in the 
cxtrcine, and would have been fierce, but thatjlhey were curtained 
with lashes, so long and so soft, that they almost made one sleepy 
to look at them ; the brows above tlicin were low, straight, and in- 
tellectual ; her hair, which was of tlult purple black seldom seen 
but on a raven’s wing, was braided back beneath a red hanker- 
chief, put on much after the fashion of an elderly Roman Contadi- 
na ; not much above the middle size, her full and voluptuous 
figure might have bccfi heavy,* had it been less j)erfectly mould- 
ed. She wore a shor^ green, glazed, stuff' petticoat, Avith a 
short bedgown of bright red siriped calico, the sleeves of which 
were now turned up, displaying a beautifully rounded arm, sin- 
gularly white compared to h<!r hands, which were brown, and 
rather coarse — this being rendered the more apparent by being co- 
vered with very showy but trumpery looking gold and sdver rings ; 
glitteriflg with coloured stones ; on her feet were bright blue worst- 
ed stockings, without shoes ; and jpst belbre them was placed a 
small brazier, from which issued a tliick, depse smoke, as ever and 
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anon Madge threw into it with her left hand some mystic powder, 
while with her right she waved over it a green cypress branch, re- 
peating at the same time some low, unintelligible words. 

Such was the pictufe that presented itself to the astounded and 
disconsolate Mrs. Stokes, as she peered in through a hole in the 
window-shutter, the fire light blazing before her, and the lightning 
flashing behind ; while the wind whistled, and the hail-stones rat- 
tled against the windows, like dice in. a dice-box. ^The Lord have 
mercy upon me !’ cried she, her knees tremblipg, and her teeth 
chattering a second to the contralto of the hail. ^ What in the name 
of wickedness are they about? I shall never be able to make them 
hear me, for the noise of this terrible storm. If John Stokes had 


been a man — but then every one kndws he isn’t — he’d have come 
with me, and not have let me come out alone such an evening as 
this.’ 


Now it is evident that Mrs. Stokes’ metaphysical and logical 
perspicuity must have been completely uprooted by the storm; 
and that she was incapable of reasoning categorically, or she 
must have remembered tiiat Tommy and her own orders (and 
which had the most weight in her menage, it would have puz- 
zled Archimedes and all his successors to decide) were the sole 
causes of Mr. Stokes not having braved the storm without as well 
as that within. Scarcely had Mrs. Stokes uttered this zoological 
assertion with regard to her husband, when a peal of tliunder 
and a flash of lightning, more awful than the last, seemed 
to threaten her with instant deafness and blindness ; but ‘ fiat 
justitia, mat coelum.’ So Mrs. Stokes, at that very mojnent, be- 
thought herself, that being as deficient in ubiquity as in most other 
talents, her sposo could not at one and the same moment be taking 
up the stitches the cat had dropped, and holding that itinerant 
waterspout, ’ycleped an umbrella, over her head; therefore, with a 
candour and recantation of error peculiar to great minds, she added 
a protocol to her last sentence of — ‘ Oh I forgot.’ Again Mrs. 
Stokes approached the aperture in the shutter, and gazed upon 
the scene within, when to her horrer she beheld upon the whiten- 
ed wall of the room the phantasmagoria of a horse gaU oping 
down a precipice ; a man thrown from it, and a red stream flowing 
from him. The face she could fiot distihguish, as it was upon it 
that he had fallen. The smoke now rose from the brazier in such 
dense masses, while Madge continued to repeat her incantations 
over it, that the whole phantom became obscured by it ; and when 
at length it was succeeded by the ‘'clear blue lambent flame, tho 

{ >lain wall became visible and colourless as before, while ‘the 
urid flame played upon Mary’s pale fixed features and unearthly 
looking eyes, leaving her as like a shade, to all apj)carance,*^ as the 
one slio had just witnessed. JVladgc stood gazing inquiringly into 
her face, while she held the cypress branch triumphantly above 
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her head, pointed at the wall. This she continued to do for a few 
seconds, and then let it drop into the lidless coffin. 

Mrs. Stokes could bear no more. Her teeth chattered, her head 
reeled* • She with difficulty supported hers&lf against the wall, as 
she muttered — ^ The Lord have mercy upon me ! If they ain’t a 
raising the devil, ojr doing something worse ! Poor Mary, to be 
sure, she has no reason left to know better; but that witch of 
Endor, Madge, Brindal, deserves to be dragged through a horse- 
pond for such diabolical doings, and Pll break open the door and 
tell her so.’ 

Here Mrs. fetcJkcs suited the action to the ;vord, and vigour- 
ously pushed her by no means slight person againt the door, which 
shook beneath, without yielding to the attack. She was preparing 
to return to the charge, when the remembrance of the mysterious 
evil wrought by Richard Brindal (aided, no doubt, by his sister’s 
necromancy) on all to whom he owed a grudge, thecked her, and 
she resolved not to interfere in what evidently did not concern her, 
but go quietly round to the other side, and again try if she could 
not effect an entrance at the front door. • 

With this prudent resolve, Mrs. Stokes walked, or rather swam, 
into the front garden, where the wind was less violent than at the 
back of the house ; and where, consequently, her appeals for ad- 
mission had a better chance of being heard. While Mrs. Stokes 
was still knocking with a stone against the cottage door, she heard 
a rustling in the hedge *on her left hand, and presently a loud, well- 
toned, deep voice, bearing evident symptoms of inebriety, from 
occasionaOiiccuppings and tremulousness, singing — 

‘ The Dell came fiddlings through the town, 

And danc’d awa wi’ the exciseman ; 

And ilka wife cried * Auld Mahoun, 

We wish you luck o’ the prize, map.’ 

‘ We'll mak our maut, and brew our drink, 

We’ll dance, and sing, and rejoice, man ; 

And monie thanks to the mickle«black Deil 
That danc’d awa wi’ the exciseman. 

‘ There’s threesome reels and foursome reels. 

There’s hornpipes and strathspeys, man : 

But the ae best dance e’er cam to our Ian’ 

Was — tho>Deii’s awawi’ the exciseman. 

^ Wc’ll mak our maut,’ &c. 

‘ Why, bless me !’ cried Mi's. Stokes, as the singer cleared the 
hedge, and stood beside her, * Captain Datchet ! that’s never you, 
to? be sure ? Jf I did not think you was away in the* Ingccs !’ 

^ Ship a-hoy there !’ cried the person so addressed, unceremoni- 
ously placing his arm round Mrs. ^itokes s substantial waist, and 
drawing Her to^vards him, ^ where arc you steering for, my trim 
little craft, w\th the wind right a-headf— eh ?’ 

‘ LoYy captain^ do lot me go,’ said Mrs. Stokss, struggling to free 
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herself ; ‘ I see you hain’t left none o’ your old trickfi behind you. 
But I expect John Stokes here every moment, and though he 
is sich a hatomy, it would never do for him to find you at this 
work.’ '' 

‘ Why, my pretty chaffinch, is that you,’ said the stranger, releas- 
ing Mrs. Stokes’s waist, and grasping her hand like a cable, and 
shaking it violently ; * why, what made you weigh anchor such a 
night as this ? and how is honest John ? forgotten the very smell 
of real Cognac, I suppose. I’ve been so many months away, and 
you, I suspect, have begun to doubt whether there are any more 
ribbons made in France, you have been so long fain to put up 
with a poor mongrel Coventry top-knot : but my name is not Miles 
Datchet if you don’t soon hoist gayer pennants than ever, that 
shall you ;’ and here he wrung her hand more violently than ever. 

Miles Datchet was a great man in his way, having committed 
every crime short of murder, and being so totally devoid of every 
species of principle, as to be almost fit for a prime minister, except 
that he was never known to break faith with his coadjutors, and was 
notorious for that species*\)f honour proverbially to be found among 
thieves. These shades of human weakness, which, alas ! some- 
times obscure the greatest minds, would certainly have militated 
against his obtaining the pinnacle of political greatness, and there- 
fore it is lucky that desliny had assigned to him a career of less 
scope — that of a mere sea politician — alias pirate. Ilis genius for 
intrigue was so great, that he had acted the part of a successful spy 
under several governments, faithfully serving all and each, never 
being able (as he philosophically observed) to discover any diftcr- 
ence in the colour, weight, and currency of the coin of the realm, 
whether the helm of state were swayed by Whig or Tory ; save 
that he had been heard to confess that it flowed more freely and 
certainly from the latter — as though they, like the Milesian gen- 
tleman of the road from whom their name is derived, entertained 
juster idea of the distribution of wealth than most modern political 
economists; while the* sweetest promises of the Whigs were apt to 
turn as soon, and become as unavailable, as the original of their 
own soubriquet. But in England, where morality is preached 
more and* practised less than in any other country of the known 
world. Miles Datchet know too 'well the* value of that most power- 
ful of all talismans, appearances, not to study them upon all occa- 
sions ; consequently, his nominal calling was that of captain of a 
merchantman ; and though he did sell French brandy, French silks, 
and Latikai tobacco, cheaper than English could be purchased, yot 
no one thought of attributing the phenomenon to any other cause 
but an exetBS of philanthropy which made him anxious touching 
the comforts and luxuries of all his fellow-creatures ; and surely a 
universal philanthropist cou^d not defraud any man, n>erely because 
he had the misfortune to be an exciseman ! 
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Among the female portion of the community, a very handsome 
Salvator Rosa-like face and commanding figure might have in- 
sured his popularity, even had he been less generous in his gifts 
brought from all parts of the world ; and, •^ded to a great deal 
of natural humour, he possessed a mosaic of anecdote collect- 
ed from every point of the compass. At Blichingly he was a 
universal favourite; hnd had any doubts ever been entertained of 
his cleverness, they Avould have been entirely removed, upon his 
havin*^ once effected a Olaucus and Diomede exchange with 
Miss Mac Screw : that lady was the happy possessor of a gold 
box containing a* nutmeg-grater, which she was wont to amrm 
had belonged to the Pretender. 

Captain Datchet, through a mysterious eloquence known only 
to hiinsclfi undertook to convince her that it was pinchbeck, offer- 
ing her in exchange, for the paltry sum of three guineas, a real 
pinchbeck one, assuming the travelling title of gcjd, which he said 
had for many years belonged to old Elwcs the miser, and had 
always been called by him his lucky box, as, to use his own forci- 
ble words, money acctually appeared to breed in it. All Blichingly 
was aware of the truth — save and except the fair Mac Screw her- 
self; and as no one had the cruelty to undeceive her, her eyes always 
sparkled at the sight of Miles Datchet, with the conscious pleasure 
of having overreached him ! • 

Datchet’s present mission to Lee’s cottage was to look for Madge 
Brindal, who was (with* all due respect to ^pearance) his Bliching- 
ly sultana. He had returned from the Levant, for reasons best 
known to himself, sooner than she, or any one else, had expected ; 
^and having been to the gipsy haunt, at the old abbey, above the 
Fairy Bath, and finding it deserted by all save a gipsy boy, who 
was piqueting some donkeys in the close, he learned from him 
Avhere Madge was most probably to be found, and lost no time in 
seeking her, which will account for his sudden apparition before 
Mrs. Stokes. 

‘ But seriously,’ resumed Datchet, ‘ \vhat could bring you out 
such an evening as this ?’ 

* Indeed you may w^ell ask, captain,’ replied Mrs. Stokes, wring- 
ing the wet out of the skirts of her petticoats, ‘ but it did not rain 
when I set out, and I cortic to bring Mary Lee some wine — for 
poor thing! I think she gpow^s weaker and weaker — more melan- 
choly ana moping-like ; and we’#^e had a letter from my lord, as 
says she’s agoing to marry Richard Brindal; but we hav’n’t hcerd 
nothing ort it; and what’s more tur’us he hain’t heerd nothink on 
it either, so I’m come to hear what she says; but, lord, here have I 
been a knocking and knocking, firm; at one side of the house and 
then at the other,, till I’m alnost drowned — to say nothink of seeing 
the hawfullest things imaginable, and c^yi’t make tiicm hear, do what 
I will.* 
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ToUilly regardless of the latter part of Mi's. Stokes’s speech, 
Datchet gave a long shrill whistle, as he took up a stone to knock 
at the door, and then repeated, nodding his head — 

‘ WlieA the dove marries with the crow", 

Tiicn we'll hear the careen ^rass g^row ; 

And the blind mole shall straightway find 
lie can see the rushing wind/ 


^ Ilelo, there !’ said a voice, as Datchet was again besieging the 
door. 

^ Oh! Mr. Lee,’ said Mrs. Stokes, turning round to the per- 
son who had called out, ‘ I’m so glad you have CGmb at last, for J 
have been trying till I am tired to get in ; and only guess who's 
arrived ?’ continued she, pointing to Miles Datchet, 

^ How are you, my boy ?’ said the latter, grasping Lee’s hand as 
cordially as he had previously done Mrs. Stokes’s. 

^ Why, captain,! what wind blew you here ?’ asked the old man, 
as he placed his carjienter’s basket on the step of the door, and 
felt in his pockets for the latch-key. 

‘ It’s an ill wind that bb^ws nobody good,’ replied Datcliet, avoid- 
ing a direct answer ; ^ and I dare say you can smell the Virginia 
weed in it by this time, and it won’t be the less easily smoked be- 
cause I did a crew of d — d Yankees out of it ; but that’s an after- 
supper yarn ; so open the door, my hearty, and let us get under 
hatches before another squall comes on.’ 

^ How’s this ?’ said Lee, as he pushed open the door, and ^entered 
the dark and fireless front room of his cottage ; ^ this is but a cold 
reception, captain. My poor girl ! my poor girl I — I suppose she’s 
ill again.’ 

^ No, no,’ interposed Mrs. Stokes good-naturedly ; ‘ don’t ee 
fret. Master Lee, I know where she is — it’s all right, only she did 
not expect you, I suppose ; and if you and the captain will just 
wait here. I’ll go and bring them to you, for Madge is with her.’ 
So saying, she passed her hand along the wall till she found the 
door, which having done, ^he opened, and groped her way along 
the narrow passage till she came to the door of the workshop, to 
which she was directed by thh firelight which streamed from be- 
neath it. Her first impulse was to turn the handle suddeiily, and 
boldly appear before the guilty pair in the midst of their unhallowed 
rites; but Madge Brindal, the witch, deserving of a horsepond a few 
minutes before, was now transformed into the reigning favourite of 
the all-powerful Captain Datchet — a person not to be offended with 
impunity ; — so charity and tolelation— in the visionary forms^pf 
Lisle lace and silk dresses — flitted across the mind of Mrs. Stokes, 
and ‘ wrought a mighty change,’ that caused her to knock gently 
at the door, and calmly enter to the as gentle response tf ‘ Come 


in. 


All traces of thp late scene had passed away. Mary and her 
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companion were quietly seated at the fire — Mary with her arms 
folded, and Ber eyes intently fixed upon the blazing fagots before 
her, and Madge thrown back in her chair, with little Wasp in her 
lap, deluding himself into the belief that sh# had some hidden trea- 
sure in her hand, by holding it above her head, and keeping him 
no the tiptoe of expectation, like many a cleverer dog — grasping at 
a chimera ! • 

‘ Mary, love,’ said Mrs. Stokes, * your father is come home, and 
wants some fire and some supper ; and here am I, like a drowned 
rat, knocking for the last half hour, first at one door and then at 
the other, and \:oeild not make either of you hear. What have you • 
been about ?’ * 

‘ Why, who could hear in such a storm as this ?’ asked Madge, 
seeing that Mary was too much abstracted to answer; and fearing 
that if she did, she might let out too much of the truth. 

‘ Why, that’s true enough,’ rejoined Mrs. Smokes ; ^ but if the 
storm was ten times greater, I suppose you could hear good news ?’ 

‘ Good news ! what news ?’ gasped Mary, with that vague anti- 
cipation of a something which for ever* haunts the wretched and 
the forsaken. 

‘ Why, I have good news for you too, poor child,’ replied iirs. 
Stokes ; ‘ but it will keep till by-and-byc, for they arc waiting in 
the next room without either fire oi' light ; so make haste, and let 
us go to them.’ 

‘ And who may they and them be, pray ?’ inquired Madge. 

‘ Ay, there it is now,’ said Mrs. Stokes ; *’ that’s my news, and 
it concerns you, Madge — who do you think is come back?’ 

^ ‘ I’m sure I don’t know,’ said Madge, listlessly — ^Richard, I sup- 

pose ; for that kettle is full of rabbits and pheasants which I found 
here tliis afternoon — so I suppose he’s come back from the north, 
for that’s generally the way he leaves his card ;’.and Madge laugh- 
ed as she rose to deaden the blaze, under the savoury mess of 
game and vegetables that was boiling over the fire. 

‘ No — guess again ; you arc wrong for once in your life, !Madge, 
though your brother is returned, for he was at our house this af- 
ternoon ; but it is not him 1 mean.’ 

^ Oh, I supj)Osc then it’s Freddy Flipps, who I sent to Rush- 
worth this morning, abouf a covered cart, to take us to Trivertou 
fiiir.’ 

‘ No, no ; you must go a great dual further than Rushworth — 
you are viilcs away from being right yet — imle^ away, Madge;’ and 
AJrs. Stok^s held her sides as shd laughed at her own wit. 

* Why,’ said Madge, her check Hushing and her eyes Hashing, as 
she advanced a step or two, and •looked in(|uiringly into Mrs. 
Stokes’s <*ace, ‘ you have not heard anything of Miles Datchet, 
have you ? — The — the captain — I luejn.’ 

‘ What if 1 had not only heard him, but seep him ?’ 

VoL. II. F 
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* Impossible !’ said Madge ; ^ he is far away at sea now ; and ’ 

‘ Only a plank betw^een him and you.’ * 

‘ What do you mean ? do you speak out,’ said Madge impa- 
tiently. i < 

^ well, well, Madge, I see you are not a witch after all ; and so, 
to make a long story short, Captain Datchet is in the next room.’ 

Madge rushed hastily to the door ; but suddenly recollecting 
that Datchet, like all great men, was tenacious as to decorum, she 
walked leisurely back to the cradle where Mary’s child was sleep- 
ing, merely saying as she passed Mrs. Stokes, ‘ Is he really ?’ — 
and then added, turning to Mary, ‘ Til take up Ihtle William, if 
you 11 carry the candle, Mary: and I dare say Mrs. Stokes will be 
so good as to take a burning brand in the tongs to light a fire in 
the next room.’ 


All these arrangements made, accompanied by a little crying on 
the jwrt of the cljild at being disturbed, the procession moved into 
the front room, headed by Afrs. Stokes with a burning log, follow- 
ed by Mary with the candle, while Madge brought up the rear 
with the child. Mrs. Stokes lost no time in dashing forward 
to her destination, the fire-place, to deposit her fiery burden, and 
when there, had a great deal ot stooping and blowing to prevail on 
the damp fagots within it to imitate the example of the new 
arrival Mary, as was her wont, threw her arms round her father’s 
neck, so there was nothing left for Captain Datchet to do, in 
order to avoid the root of all evil— idleness— but to imprinA divers 
salutes upon the peach-like cheeks and coral lips of Madge, under 
the pretext of kissing the child 5 while he slipjMjd a Venice chain 
and a pair of Genoa earrings into her hand, which she, with equal , 
dexterity, concealed in her bosom, acknowledging these last f/o.^es 
(Tamour with a tender pressure of the hand. 

^ I hope, ISIary, .you have some supper for us ?’ said J.ee to his 
daughter. 

‘ Yes,’ said Madge ; * thanks to Dick’s return, voii’vc no stint to- 
night.’ 

‘ 1 don’t like game,’ said the old man with a sigh, the full mean- 
ing of which Madge knew but too well partly alluded to her bro- 
ther’s lawless avocations, and partly to his own fallen state in havin^r 
such friends and associates. • ' ^ 


‘ Begprs must not be choosers,’ rctortpd Madge, her eyes flash- 
ing, and her neck stretched to 119. most swan-like dimensions ; ‘ and 
when the craft and villany of the rich man has the power of de- 
priving us of our bread, it is luck^, to say nothing of jiisticc, that 
the cunning of the poor man has sometimes the power of supply- 
ing the deficiency.’ • 

^ Madge, you are right,’ said the old man, holding out^his hand 
to her as he brushed away a, tear with the back of the other ; ‘ and 
I I am a pusillanimous fool — but it won’t always be so.’ 
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‘ Right ! to be sure, she’s right,’ said Datchet applaudingly, as he 
filled his pipe from a supply of tobacco in the side-pocket of his 
rough sailor’s jacket, and held it to the candle ; and may all poor 
men, who approve of • 

^ Laws for the rich, and poor laws for the poor,’ 

never have anything better, say I;’ — and here he gave a puff of 

sufficient strength and density to have blown away Great 

Marlborough Street. 

‘ Well,’ said Madge, with restored good humour, ^ I’ll go and see 
about supper.’* ^ 

‘ And I,’ cried Datchet, gallantly removing the pipe from his 
mouth, and sticking it in his left-hand waistcoat pocket, with the 
bowl upwards, ‘ I’ll go and help you.’ 

There is a proverb which asserts that ^ many hands make Ught 
work.’ Be this as it may, it is very certain that Madge Brindal’s 
preparations for supper did not appear at all expedited by her hav- 
ing the assistance of Captain Datchet, for an unaccountably long 
time elapsed before they returned with even the knives, forks, plates, 
and other preliminaries for supper. However, their absence gave 
Mrs. Stokes the wished for opportunity of sounding Mary as to her 
reported marriage with Richard Brindal ; so, after she had pre- 
vailed upon the fire to light, hung^her cloak and bonnet before it, 
and turned herself slowly round and round, for the space of a 
(juarter of an hour, so as to give her nether garments the benefit of 
its imjtartial influence, she ventured to sit down, and drawing her 
chair close to Mary’s and pulling out her apron tightly at each side 
(as laundresses draw out pocket handkerchiefs) while she spoke, 
she thus opened her mission. 

^ Mary dear, what’s this I hear about your going to marry Rich- 
ard Brindal ?’ 

Mary raised her eyes, and fixed them steafdily upon her com- 
panion, as she answered calmly, and coldly — 

‘ Mrs. Stokes, you have been very kind [to me — even kind when 
all others became the reverse — and that is a thing not to be forgotten; 
yet I know not that even that miracle authorises you to insult me 
with such a micstion.’ 

‘ Well, well, love,’ replied Mrs. Stokes, soothingly, as she drew 
Lord de Clifford’s letter out of her pocket; ^don’t be angry, ’for you 
sec greater folks than I have heerd on it ; for here's a letter from 
my lord his self, who makes very haiidsome oflFers in case you should 
marry Rwrhard, and so docs the, old lady too.’ 

* If Mary could grow paler, she did, as she convulsively seized the 
letter, and ran her eye wildly over its contents — 

‘ Monster! cold-blooded wretchl’ she exclaimed, clenching her 
hand when she had read it — ‘ all your plots shall not succeed; the 
poor lowborn serf, the outcast, the insignificant maniac whom j’oii 
would make still madder, may still be too mifch for you.’ 

VoL. II. F 2 
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Loc, who had been looking over a file of old bills at a wahuit- 
tree bureau, now took off his spectacles, and laying them upon the 
top of it, walked over to his daughter, and placing his arm round 
her waist, kindly drew^her towards him. • 

^ How now, Mary,’ said he, in a voice of assumed cheerfulness, 

‘ I should have thought you had too much sense to be ruffled by 
^ paltry electioneering trick, and that letter ts nothing more; as 
w'c cannot give the writer his deserts suppose we treat it as it 
deserves, and put it unto the fire.’ 

^ No, no,’ said Mary, grasping the letter tightlj’', and holding it 
over her shoulder, let birds of a feather go together; here are more 
of the same, and \\^ith them it shall remain; see if they won’t make 
a precipice yet.’ And here she gave one of those shrill idiotic laughs, 
which echoed like a knell in the poor old man's heart ; the more 
so, that it was a long time since he had seen or heard her so exci- 
ted. The word preci])ice recalled the incantation scene vividly to 
INIrs. Stokes’s recollection, and covering her face with her hands, 
she exclaimed with a shudder, ‘ The Lord be good to us !’ and 
then added, with that indescribable want of tact peculiar to vulgar 
minds, ‘ well, give me back the letter, do, there’s a dear.’ Mary’s 
only reply to this appeal was to turn full upon Mrs. Stokes one of 
those vacant petrifying looks, which were often assumed to gain her 
point, and which, from fdling nil beholders with indcscribal)le ter- 
ror, never failed to do so. ‘ Well, well,’ said ]\[rs. Stokes, in an- 
swer to it, ^ keep the letter, dear, or anything else you like.’ i. Mary’s 
head sank quietly on her father’s shoulder, while he held his hand 
over his eyes to hide the tears that were trickling down his with- 
ered checKS. Mrs. Stokes felt a sort of choking in the throat, and 
rose to open the wine she had brought for Mary, and begged her 
to drink U. Mary look up for a moment, and shaking head, 
said, ‘ No, no, it’s blood- red, give it to Madge.’ 

* Who wants Madge ?’ said the latter entering witli the siipj)cr 
things, followed by Datchet bearing a large tureen full of stewed 
game, the gift of Richard Brindal, of which his sister had before 
made mention. 

‘ Why, we all want you,’ said Lee, assuming a cheerful tone, 
try and divert Mary’s attention, and turn tlic current of her thou- 
ghts — ^we all want you, if you bring us Anything to eat ; for 1 don’t 
icnow how the captain there feels, but I begin to think that a seven 
hours’ fast gives us an appetite. , 

‘ And I,’ cried Datchet, placing the tureen upon the tabic, where 
Madge had by this time laid the emth, ^ feel wonderfully inclined k ) 
have a battue among this fine preserve of pheasants, which, in their 
present state, arc fit for a king, and still fitter for a captain. Ladies 
all, here’s to you,’ added he, seating himself at the table, aild filling 
out a glass of Mrs. Stokes’s wine, which he drank off without waiting 
fo see what the contents of tne Iiottlc might be. 
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‘ Well, no\v,’ cried Mrs. Stokes, who declined eating, but sat 
by the (ire, her head turned towards the supper-table her legs 
crossed, her gown turned up, and her right hand gracefully placed, 
like a slice of ham in a sandwich, between tlfe knee of her right and 
the under part of her left leg — ‘ well, now Mary, I shall be quite 
hurt if you don’t take a glass of wine too, for it was for you I 
brought it; not buf what the captain (as I hope he knows) is wel- 
come to the best wine in our house, nobody more so, and I hope he’ll 
s(K)n come and make good my words; but Mary wants it, poor thing !’ 

‘ It’s not the first, and I hope it won’t be the last time, that I’ve 
drank your healtlf, Mary,’ said Datchet, ^ and so you must not, for 
once, refuse to drink mine.’ 

Mary took the proflered wine, more to avoid Mrs. Stokes’s pet- 
ting persecutions than from any other motive ; and having con- 
sented to eat, in order to please her father, Datchet, whose inebriety 
seemed to decrease as his appetite increased, beg^^n to talk for ten 
and eat for six, 

‘ Very respectable wine that of yours, ^Irs. Stokes,’ said he, as 
lie drained the bottle, pushed away his ]4ate, and leant back in his 
chair to pause from his exertions — ‘ very respectable, but I could 
give you sometliing that would astonish you all, if I could get any 
one to go fis far as the abbey — I mean any one \vc know — any one 
tliat s to be trusted,’ • 

‘ Lor, captain,’ cried Mrs. Stokes, with a shudder, ‘ I don’t 
suppose as you’d get any one to go for love or money ; for they do 
say as ghostesscs and spirits walk there, pcrtickler these dark, 
dismal, w^pter nights.’ 

‘ Spirits walk there, do they ?’ says Datchet, with a wink at 
JMadge, ‘ ha ! ha ! ha ! bless you, it’s only the habit they have 
the Excise*, and they only walk to show that they are not n/n. 
By-the-byc, that reminds me of a lot of tobaeco that came into 
my possession for you, Master Lee ! and here’s some of it,’ said he, 
removing from his pockets, as he spoke, two large packets, and 
placing them before Lee. • 

‘ This is very fine by the smell,’ said Lee, ‘ and must have been 
brought from a great distance ?’ 

‘ Only from Falmouth, sir, only from Falmouth ;’ and Datchet 
drew another chair, upon* which he placed his feet, and leaning 
back in the one in whicluhe sat, re-lit his pipe, and puffed away 
consequentially. • • 

^ 1 had^no idea it was so easily to l>e had,’ replied I^ee. 

• ‘ Not easy to be had ? pu, pu, puif — nearly lost me my life get- 
ting it.’ 

‘ Dear me, that w as no jock.’ • 

Vrdhg again — pu, pu, puff — it was all a joke.' 

Ah, I recollect you said you got from some Americans, and 
promised to tc\\ me the story.’ 
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‘ Pu, pu, puff — so I will, as soon as this pipe’s aground ; here, 
Madge, iny girl, handing her a fljisk of brandy out of his most pro- 
lific pocket, that wine’s most confoundedly strong, mix me a glass of 
grog to take off the efftets of it — not too much cold water, though : 
pu, pu, puff — cholera going — cold water — pu, pu, puff — very dan- 
gerous.’ 

* I can’t a bear it at any time,’ interposed Mrs. Stokes. 

* Well, sir, you must know,’ said Datchet, emptying the ashes 
out of his pipe on the table, and returning it to his waiscoat pocket, 
‘ when I was at Marseilles a short time ago, I fell in with an Ame- 
rican chap who had just landed from a ChinamTini and hearing I 
should soon be in 'England, he asked me to take charge of some 
slips and seeds of the outom-chu^ which you must know is a (Chinese 
tree, very like our sycamore, only the leaves are between eight or 
nine inches in diameter, lastened to a stalk about a foot long, 
which is so tufted and laden with flowers, that not a single ray of 
the sun can squeeze through em ; and for all the leaves and l)los- 
soms are so big, the fruit is so extraordinary small that it is not 
much bigger than a pea; so that, altogether, you sec its a curiosity, 
and w'ould stand alone but for the Reform Bill, which resembles it, 
inasmuch as that its flourishing and flowery promises have produ- 
ced very small fruits. But to go back to the Yankee chap who I 
left standing on the quay at 'Marseilles — he gives me a pack of 
oiUom-chu — slips and seeds — directed to ‘ The Honourable Csesar 
Lycurgus Rantandcant, New York, care of Captain Milton* Scrog- 
gins, of the Mohawk, Lion Hotel, Fabuouth,’ as he wanted to cross 
over to Civitavecchia ( I suppose to ascertain Gasperani’s notions 
of liberty) before he returned to America. The parcel not being 
over large, I took it ; and when I got to Falmouth, finding the 
Mohawk was in port, and not to sail till the next day, I thought I 
might as well go aboard, and see what sort of vessel she was ; so 
stowing the Honourable Caesar Lycurgus Rantandcant away in 
my hat, I pushed off for the Mohawk. 

^ When I came alongside, I saw the captain’s gig laden with lug- 
gage, and a sallow-looking gentleman, with a very long nose and 
a back to match, standing on the edge of the boat, and giving 
particular directions about a writing-desk w^hich he was handing 
up to the mate of the Mohawk. Presently a little man in the 
boat, with a black coat, cocked hat, very . dirty shirt, and a large 
diamond pin, who turned out ^o be the first lieutenant of the 
Mohawk, cried out to the sallow-looking chap, ‘ I guess you’d be a 
tarnation deal more convenient on shore till the vessel sails,’ i 

‘ Whether it was that, after such an extra allowance of nose, he 
had been put upon short commons with regard to cars, or that 
they were stowed away in the writing-desk the mate had just taken 
on board, I don’t know, but Yellow-hammer took no more notice 
of the first lieutenant than if he had been a tailor asking for his bill. 
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‘ ‘ I calculate you’re considerable in the way there,’ repeated the 
first lieutenaht, this time impressing the observation on him by a 
gentle push, which, however, sent poor Mustard-face clean into the 
sea ; biy, all hands instantly coming to his aasistance, we soon hand- 
ed him up a^ain, his head not even having time to get under water. 
As soon as ne had recovered himself sufficiently to speak, and 
smoothed down hif face with a wet pocket-handKcrchief, he rose 
majestically like a spring-tide, and looking resolutely at the first 
lieutenant, said, without moving a muscle of his face, ‘ Sir, I shall 
report you to the admiral.’ 

* ‘ What nefjd«of reporting me to the admiral — I can give ee 
satisfaction, cant I ?’ * 

^ ^ Sir,’ said the damp gentleman, ^ I am a clergyman.’ 

‘ ‘ Well, what o’ that : we’ve got one of your cloth on board, and 
he can satisfy ee, can’t ee, without ee troubling the admiral ?’ 

^ To this the long gentleman made no answer, but throwing a 
contemptuous look at the first lieutenant, clambered up the ship’s 
ladder ; and I followed his example. As soon as I had set my foot 
on deck. I requested to be shown <l<4wn into Captain Milton 
Scroggin’s cabin, which was accordingly done. 1 had no sooner en- 
tered, than a little Yankee cur darted off‘ the sofa, and began bar- 
king at me through his nose, wdiich caused Captain Milton Scrog- 
gins — a short, thick-set, dark-coloured man, in whose face the 
small-pox had been playing at cribbage, and who was sitting with 
his feel, on the table, reading the Examinery a glass of grog on one 
side of him, and a spitoon on the other — to raise his head and say, 
‘ What may your pleasure be ?’ 

^ ‘ I placed my packet of seeds and slips before him, telling him 

bow it had co.xe into my possession at Marseilles, with a request 
that I would deliver it safely. 

‘ ^ Oh, much obliged to ee, but I’m 8111*0, as I always say, I find 
all (Europe-yans) particklcr obliging and conformable. Sorry I 
sail to-morrow, but next time I come to Falmouth, hope to see ee 
on board the Mohawk. Shall spare no» expense to entertain ee — 
perhaps a little tobacco may be agreeable to ee ? Got some un- 
common fine Latakai — cost me forty-five of the best Baltimore for 
a dozen pounds of it ; be glad to give ce some for ec trouble in 
bringing me the Outom-fthu-seeds.’ 

‘ 1 thanked him, and ^t being one of my maxims to take cveiy*- 
thing but three things, which I^ever do if I can avoid it — cold, 
trouble, and advice — 1 accepted his offer. While he was selecting 
a packet for me off sm adjoining*table on which there were several, 
clown came the first lieutenant. 


^ * Please, captain, Mr. Trevylliaii is come abroad. I told him we 
didn’t sail till to-morrow, but he says he prefers embarking today.’ 
‘ ‘ Well, let his luggage be stowVd ijway,’ replied the captain. 

* ‘ !’ repeated the first lieutenant^ ‘ he’s tarnation little 
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troubled with that. Why, he’s brought nothing aboard but his 
pipe, his wife, and a pair of slippers; or rather, he’s brought 
his wife, and she’s brought his pipe and slippers, for she’s car- 
rying both.’ 

‘ ‘ Ah, that’s the way with all your great geniuses,’ said the cap- 
tain, ^ they’re always a doing things out of the common, and unlike 
other people ; wonderful man Mr. Trevyllian, they say he bangs 
Byron at conjugalities and cjitastrophes. You know him, per- 
haps, sir ?’ 

‘ ^ Never heard of him,’ said I. 

‘ ‘ Never heard of him ! well, that’s queer too. - I thought every 
Europe-yan at Icasi had heard of him — all the Europe-yan ladies, 
’specially the English, are mad after him — no wonder he has had 
seven wives, and they say killed — that is, vmrdered — for there is a 
difference between killing and murdering, — the former being a sort 
of cowardly anonymous way that many men put an end to their 
wives : but he openly and honourably murdered five of his ; but 1 
never believe half what I hear.’ 

^ ‘ Nor I neither,’ said J, — ‘ so I dare say that it was only two 
and a half ! But, even at that rate, he must still have an extra 
wife, — a Sunday and an every-day one like. Fray, sir, is he famous 
for nothing else ? — for that’s by no means so uncommon.’ 

^ ‘ Yes, he writes books, — he* wrote a novel called the Unnatural 
Son, which being full of terrible things was naturally much ad- 
mired.’ ’ 

‘ Bless me ! what a orrid villain,’ interrupted Mrs. Stokes ; ^ mur- 
der five wives! and why wasn’t he hanged five times for it at 
Newgate, pray?’ 

^ why my dear, he was a gentleman and a genius and tliey may 
do anything ; it is only common people that are deprived of mur- 
der, with many othyr luxuries,’ said Datchet. 

‘ And more shame for them as deprives ’em,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Stokes tying on her bonnet vehemently. 

‘ Well, to go on with my story,’ continued Datchet, ^ while we 
were still talking, who should come in but Mr. Trevyllian him- 
self? I must confess he was a wonderful-looking person — there 
was a kind of patent self-acting-villain air about him, that gave 
one the idea of the devil’s being a baby to him in wickedness, that 
was truly surprising and uncommon — his wife (the one at the 
time being in waiting I mean,) l\p had, it appears, sent to bed, 
and he had come to try and effect a transfer with Captain Milton 
Scroggins, for some cypress wine he had lying in the ’ docks, in 
exchange for some of the captain’s much-vaunted tobacco. 

‘ Scroggins expressed himself but too proud to have it in his 
power to oblige so great a man, and the glancing at a paiM)f large 
yellow embroidered Turkish slippers that the new-comer wore, add- 
ed. ‘ You must be cruel easy, sir, I calculate, in those outlandish 
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shufflers — pity theyVc not in parliament, they’d bring tbrrod such a 
capital motion on the corn laws.’ 

‘ At this. Captain Milton Scroggins and the great man laughed 
together for five minutes, and then the latter added, ‘ Yes, and 
like most of the motions in that house, it would be all ‘ leather 
and prunella.’ This rose Mr. Trovyllian in my opinion, because, 
though he was what Mr. Liston calls a begamarian, it convinced 
me that in other matters he was not above speaking the truth. 
This induced me to cast an eye over him, and seeing my attention 
fixed upon a dagger he wore in his belt, he very civilly drew it 
out, telling mc'^thtiit it was poisoned with a poison subtle enough to 
retain its deadly cpialities for a thousand years, arid powerful enough 
to depopulate the world, if the inhabitanst were only inoculated with 
it — that it had been given to him as a parting gift by a Hedouin chief, 
to whom he had paid a visit in the desert of some months. I took the 
weapon — to my eyes it had a most Blue-beardish appearance ; in 
stretching my hand across the table for it, the two packets of to- 
bacco which the captain had given me, began to steer towards the 
door, and putting out my hand suddenly, to stop them, the dagger 
fell, and the point of it coming against my wrist, grazed the skin, 
but fortunately did not draw the blood.’ 

‘Luckily, indeed!’ said Madge, turning very pale, ‘ for, being 
poisoned, it would have killed you.’» 

‘ And had he been a oornan^ I’ve no doubt but it would’, inter- 
posed Mrs. Stokes; ‘ but the wicked monster of a thing knew 
that it was neither ooman or wife, ami hi(s evident to me that’s 
what hit had been used to.’ 

‘ 1 ho{)e, though,’ said I^ee, ‘ you did not feel the worse after it : 
for even that slight scratch might have been dangerous.’ 

‘ Why, to tell you the truth,’ resumed Datehet, ‘ I did feel an 
!inpleasant burning and throbbing all up my arpi for more than a 
week after, though the ship’s surgeon soon set me to rights; after 
which I began to think that 1 had had enough of Captain Milton 
Scroggins, the amateur grand Turk, and, above all, his poisoned 
dagger — so wishing them both a good voyage, I took my leave and 
went on shore, and, tw^o days after the Mohawk had sailed, I had 
the inexpressible sorrow and surprise to find, that instead of the 
two packets of tobacco Sefoggins had presented me with, six had 
in some mysterious and ynaccountable manner found their way 
into my pocket; but on reflectioi^I attributed this apparent mira- 
cle to the omnipotent agency of that wonderful American inven- 
tion, entitted concentrated essence of the sublimated spirit of steam 
of which a person has only to put a small phial in his pocket, and 
it will carry him on at the rate of fifty miles an hour ; so I conclud- 
ed that a* little of this precious essence must have been among the 
packets of Latakai on board the Mohawk, and so impelled them 
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into my pocket, where, meeting with no more of the sublimated 
spirit, they remained for want of further impetus !’ 

^ O captain, captain,’ said Lee with a hfili smile, as he shook his 
head, ‘ it was too bai to steal the poor man’s tobacco efter his 
kindly giving you some.’ 

* Steal I’ said Datchet, laughing ns he rose from his chair and 
buttoned his coat, ‘ no, no, massa, as the niggers say, I no steal 
him, — Sambo scorn steal, I only take him — but come, it’s time to be 
going — so good-bye. Master Lee. I shall see you again before 1 go, 
but I’m oflT again in a few days.’ 

‘ Again !’ repeated Madge with a sigh, and in a tAnc of incjiiiry, 
to w’hich, however/ Datchet paid no attention; but turning to Mrs. 
Stokes, who had finislied all her preparations for departure, even 
to putting on her pattens, said, ^ You must let me convey you 
home, Mrs. Stokes, for you are much too young and too ])retty 
(gazing with mock admiration on her fat bloated face now glowing 
like a kitchen- fire) to walk by yourself at this time of niglit, even 
through the quiet village of Blichingly.’ 

^ Lor ! captain,’ simpered JNlrs. Stokes, ^ if yon ain't jist the same 
as hever you was,’ 

‘ Now that’s exactly what I think of you,’ replied Datchet, ‘ that 
youVe just the same that you ever were, not a day older than wlien 
1 first knew you, ten years ag« ; but though I am surrounded by 
youth and beauty,’ continued he, bowing gallantly, first to Mrs. 
Stokes, (who was fluttering beneath his compliments like a parrot 
in the sun,) and then to INlary and Madge, ^ I must not forget my 
old friends : how is Miss Mac Screw? docs she still live in Lavan- 
der lane?’ 


* Yes, sure,’ said Mrs. StokcvS, ^ and finds it as difficult as ever 
to buy pepper and salt, and such like rarities, with two hundred 
thousand pounds ! only that she never keeps a shilling by her, but 
has it all locked up in them ere debentures and things — I declare 
I’d break into the house myself; but I hope, avS you’ve got another 
gonld box for her, captain-^-ha ! ha! ha ! that was the best day’s 
work as you hever did. But only think, there’s Parson Hoskins 
after her; he as ciist the hold lady up at the Park in the la^v-suit 
about the tithes, and he has laid a tiimmfnse bet with his cousin, 
Mr. Tymmons the ’torncy, who pretends to the hold lady that he 
won’t see Hoskins after his conduck to her, but he does though on 
the sly. Well, heve laid a himwvnse bet, soincthink quite tremen-- 
jus with him, that he’ll get Miss Mac Screw to marry him, but 
1 don’t think as he will, for ali he’s so ’cute, for she’vh a refiis^d 
dozens of sightlier men nor him, ’cause she knows as it’s honly her 
money they wants.’ >» 

^Wcll done, parson !’ laughed Dachet, — ^a virtuous woman is a 
crown to her husband, as Solomon says ; and .as no one can have 
any doubt of Miss Mac Screw’s virtue — defended, as it has ever 
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been, by her face — she will be a great many crowns to her husband, 
if she can be prevailed upon to bestow tlie enviable title upon Hos- 
kins. And as for her heart. I’ve no doubt, being perfectly ortho- 
dox, hei’d be content with the title — ha ! hi ! ha I Hang me if I 
don’t go and see the bride elect to-morrow'. Well, good-night to 
you again, iny fine fellow,’ added he, stretching out his hand to 
Lee; and then shafl\ing Mary’s more gently, he turned to Madge 
and Mr. Stokes offering, each of them an arm, and saying that he 
would first deposit Mrs. Stokes safely at her own house, and then 
walk to the abbe with Madge. When the trio left the cottage, 
every trace of*thc late storm had passed away — all around was 
^ calm as a child’s repose’ — the air was singiilarly*fresh and fragrant, 
while the whole landscape was flooded with the light of the clear 
cold moon, which was riding high in heavens, shining out like 
hope laden with happy morrows — that never come ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘ Slic is noiio of > our dainty (lam(‘s, uho love to appear it» a vailrtv of suits, rvery day 
neu ; as if a good gown, liko a stratagem in war, were to be used but once.' — F uller. 

* Win lier witli gifts — if she respect not words ; 

Dumb Jewels olteii, in their silent kind, 

More tlien (juick words, do move a woman’s mind.’ 

Two Gestllmen of A'eroxa. 

‘ I have a penny to .spend, 

I’m beholden to nobody. 

I’ll neitlier borrow nor lend,’ — B irrs. 


Dkar mider, if it bo not "iving you too imieh trouble to rise at 
eight ill the morning, pray walk with me as far as Lavendcr-lanc, 
and allow me to introduce you to Miss Mac Screw. Did the dirt 
and deficiencies of her menage arise from poverty, I should fear to 
disgust your too delicate sensibility ; but as they only arise from 
the little amiable eccentricities of a millionaire, they may create a 
smile. Miss Lavinia Mac Screw was of Irish extraction, and of a 
tolerable family; the only surviving branches of which (beside her- 
selt ) consisted of a mother, who, had she been poor would have been 
called mad; but being rich, was dnly thought odd: and three bro- 
thers, a righ elder one, who had jnarried an heiress ; and two yoiin- 
gt'r ones, possessed of no more of this world’s dross than a half- pay 
company and majority in two marching regiments supplied. In her 
secret soul. Miss Lavinia Mac Screw had decided upon making 
her rich elder brother her lieir and residuary legatee ; but with a sis- 
terly affection, which the dowager Lady dc Cliftbrd would have said 
^did groat credit to her head and /terf,’ she -had apportioned ten 
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pounds to each of her younger ones to buy mourning rings. The 
fair Lavinia’s penetration was as keen as her appetite. Well did 
she analyse the motives for which she was courted by all : and dou- 
bly did she enjoy the* dinners she ate at her neighbours’ expense, 
from the reflection that she should not even pay hijacy duty for 
them ! In the formation of her person, nature had been as eco- 
nomical as she herself was in its decoration. ' She was short and 


exceedingly thin, with feet and hands that might have belonged 
to a giantess. Her eyes were black, small, round, and restless ; her 
nose long and spiky ; her mouth wide, but well filled with long 
yellow teeth : her voice was short and sharj>, as if ft was eternally 
straining to keep in a well-muzzled brogue. Words were the only 
things slie was extravagant in, as she generally repeated her last 
sentence twice over, shuffling about all the time on the edge of her 
seat, and suddenly hopping from one chair to another as a bird 
docs from twig to twig. Her dress baffles description, unless, read- 


er, thou cans!, by a stretch of imagination, fancy a very lanky and 
ilhilled rag-bag, suddenly endowed with locomotive powers, lilting 
a sprightly measure to the tune of ‘The Light of other Days.’ 

In the house or out of the house, her morning head-gear, sum- 
mer and winter, was an old Leghorn bonnet, with a very large high 
flat crown, resembling a souffle dish— -the leaf exceedingly small in 
])roportion, though enlarged by a binding of broad green thrice- 
washed sarcenet ribbon, with strings to correspond ; and three large 
black holyoaks, composed of feathers, bobbing in the front, like 
young hearse-plumes. But as she generally contrived to dine out 
every day, she always ( what she called ) dressed for dinner, — that 
is, put on a pink or yellow leno dress, while a silk j)ocket-handkcr- 
chief twisted tight round her head officiated as a turban, without in- 


terfering with two large and very dusty bunches of short black false 
ringlets, that appeared to be playing at hide and seek all over her fore- 
licad; and which, with a string of blue, yellow, or gi'cen gla.ss beads 
tight round her throat, and a pair of brown cotton Berlin gloves, 
and nankin shoes, with a rainbow scarf of coloured worsteds in 


cold weather, completed her evening toilet; unless on very grand 
occasions indeed, such as an assize ball, or the christening of one of 
Mrs. Tymmons’s children, and then the black feather holyoaks 
were transplanted from the Leghorn bohnet to the pocket-hand- 
kerchief turban, so that they were about iis well known through 
the county as the tax-gatherer ; flar Miss Mac Screw made a point 
of attending every sort of reunion where anything in the shape of 
eating and drinking was to be had, from the harmless tea and at-- 
tenuated bread and butter of the county balls, to the strong geese 
and stron" ale of a harvest' hoinc. The expense of carriage-hire 
would, inuced, have been an insurmountable barrier to the^eamuse- 


ments, had not every one in the neighbourhood always been ready 
to take ^dear Miss Mac Screw anywdicrc; and the l^ymmonscs kept 
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H flv, (a <Trccn one,) and the Moggses kept a fly, (a yellow one,) 
aiul the Simmonses kept a carriage, (a Waterloo-blue one, picked 
out with red,) and the Bum})asses kept a coach; and not one of 
these amiable families but had an Emma, oi»a Charlotte, or a Geor- 
gy, ever ready to stay at home, so as to make room for dear Miss 
Mac Screw; or a Tom, or a Bob, or a Dick, equally ready to go 
on the box, or walkj even on such nights as none save the witches 
in Macbeth would care to encounter. 

The worst of it was, that although the Simmonses’ carriage was 
by far the most comfortable, yet the Simmonses and the Tyramons- 
es were at dSggcrs-drawn, — being rivals in everything except 
(‘(juipages, where, of course, the carriage drov^ the fly out of the 
field. '^I'hc eldest Miss Tymmons had red hair, but then she play- 
ed all Strauss’s waltzes and galopes better than Strauss himself, (at 
least so her mother said.) Well, what of that ? Miss Simmons 
had an cciuivalent cast in her very verdant eyes, and rivalled Herz 
Dochler, and Thalberg combined, as a pianiste ; — here then was 
equality again. But then, Mr. Rush Tymmons wTOte poetry — 
went without a neckcloth — wore his shirt-collar horizontally — look- 
ed as if he committed great excesses in toast and water — and, in 
.short, was the Byron of Blichingly, Then, again, Mr. Sam Sim- 
fiions had written sadi an article in the Ladies’ Magazine, upon 
tight lacing, pathology, and green tea, that he was considered to 
beat him hollow in science and profundity. Mr. Tymmons, senior, 
was a\^fully vulgar ; ditto, Mr. Simmons, senior, and Mrs. S. ^vas 
unconccalably ashamed of him : ditto Mrs. T. of Mr. T. But the 
younger branches of the family were so very ‘ genteel that there 
* was nothing like them, — except it might be the younger branches 
of the Simmonses, and they would rather have been like nothing 
than like the Tymmonscs. Next clashed their love of aristocratic 
accjuaintances, which was not only their glory in particular, but 
like glory in general, inasmuch as it was 

* Like a circle in the water. 

Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself 
Till by broad spreading it disperse to nought.’ 

Mr. lymmons being a radical. Lord de Clifford and his mother 
used to honour him with tjieir company at dinner once during every 
election, on which memorable occasions, a man cook, waiters, lamps, 
and champagne glasses, were always hired from Triverton. While, 
on the other hand, ^Ir. Simnionsf being a Tory, was with his wife 
and sevon^danghters, during the^c elective periods of national indc- 
j^ndcnce and discrimination, always invited by liudy Sudbury to 
her tableaux at^ Campfiold — the last of which had been from the 
Vicar of Wakefield, representing neighbour Flamborough’s family 
picture, herein the seven Miss Simmonses represented the seven 
jMiss Idamboronghs with seven oranges in tlieij 
cfl such a sensation that two duchesses, three* 


' hands, and produc- 
marchioncsscs, four 
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countesses, one royal duke, eight Lord Johns and Lord Williams, 
and four-and-twenty bran-new baronets, laughed themselves into 
Iwsterics. This was not to be borne ; and accordingly Mr. Rush 
Timmons, after sitting up all night and quaftiing two draughts of 
Moxon’s effervescing magnesia, produced the following (what he 
called) smashing epigram, and inserted it anonymously in the ‘Tri- 
verton Independent,' — headed by the following little affic/te 

* ON TUE LATE BUFFOONERY AT CAMPFIELD.’ 

O what must the Tories, Miss Simmonses, feci, 

To see you so roughly can handle their P(^'l .♦ 

Every hope of success from their faction must fade, 

When all they can get is such poor Onmcfe out! 

This brilliant and razor-like piece of satire was rewarded by Mr. 
Rush’s paternal perpetrator with a oL note I and by his justly proud 
mother with a very elegant double-gilt chain; but the injured Sim- 
monses, the victims of this (Cassius-like attack — wlticli had made 
such a noise in the printing-office of the Triverton Independent, and 
in their own breakfast-room, never dreamt — never suspected — ne- 
ver imagined, for a moment, the hated quarter from wlience it had 
emanated — for they met the Tymmonses as usual at church or 
elsewhere — with the same zero bows and curtseys as ever — and the 
Waterloo-blue coach never passed the green fly without their rcs- 
pectiv^e occupants smiling prussic acid at each other. 

Now Miss Mac Screw was too much a woman of the world ever 
to care more for one person than another, let her have received 
what kindness she might from them, socially or politically; she 
had no idea of the corrupt system of assisting anyb(;dy. ‘ Sib I 
qmmque cavere oportety wiis her motto. Nevertheless, witli all this 
worlfl of impartiality to range through, which her El Dorado in 
the Three per Cents, enabled her to do without offending any one 
— yet she was sometimes puzzled when circumstances compelU'd 
her to exert her conge (F tUrc ; for if the Simmonses took her twice 
running to some tea-party where the Tymmonses were not going, 
she invariably found that she had a dinner the less that week at the 
Tymmonses, or vice versa ; then, on the otlj^T hand, there was 
more in the long run to be got out of the Simmonses, for they re- 
mained at Blichingly all the year rounds whereas the Tymmonses 
regularly went every year six weeks to Margate, and emj)ty hous- 
es give no dinners ; but then, to be sur6, their cousin, the Reve- 
rend Nathaniel Peter Hoskins, scfnt her regular supplies of poultry, 
game, fish, and vegetables, and cqnsecjuently they were not to be 
offended, though, as she observed in confidence to Mrs. Simmon's, 
such presents were very expensive, as they entailed upon one tin? 
necessity of a fire to dress them ; for which reason, as soon as she 
received them, she generally sent them down to Mrs. Simmons 
with ‘ her compliments, and that if they dined at home she wouhl 
herself look in at five o’clock!’ which was alwa vs answered with, 
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‘ they should be delighted to see Miss Mac Screw at five precise- 
ly, or at one to luncheon, if she Vas not better engaged. Now the 
lleverend Nathaniel Peter Hoskins thought, by a parity of reason- 
ing, that as Miss Mac Screw never rejectetkhis presents, she could 
not possibly reject himself; but his conclusions were drawn from 
false pren)iscs — for she not only refiiscd him, but, upon his propos- 
ing for her a third tfiiic, forbade him her hopsc, or even to make 
his appearance in Lavender-lane ; to which he replied, with chi- 
valric gallantry, that his heart should be laid up in lavender for her 
till her cruelty relented sufficiently to accept it. How could she 
refuse him, ‘ n)r,^takc him for all, she ne’er would look upon his 
like again !’ His face was a dark copper colctur, very long and 
very S(piare ; his hair grizzled, short, and rampjint, like a scrub- 
bing-brush that ‘ had done its duty, and had done no more his 
eyes were coffee-coloured and dancing, with biitter-cnp whites to 
them ; his nose was short, straight, and very thick ; his upper lip 
very long, and his under one fashioned after the model of a pap- 
boat ; his teeth long, yellow, and so jirojecting that his lips had a 
sinecure, for they could never meet to^ transact business, which 
gave his face the appcanincc of an eternal grin, even when preach- 
ing and discussing the most serious subjects ; his figure was colos- 
sal, and very high-shouldered, and his limbs were so loosely and 
jerkily hung, that he gave one the idea of being composed of stray 
legs and arms : the evolution of bowing he always perfoi-med by 
buttings his head forward like a ram, while Ins body, writhed, wrig- 
gled, and lashed about like an eel. Such was the man that Miss 
Mac Screw had had the self-denial to refuse; but jicace, alas! is 
not even for the prudent, nor case for the economical I Another 
attack upon her purse had been recently made by Mr. Herbert 
Griinstone, through the medium of Mr. Tvminons, to trv and bor- 
row two tln)usand pounds at any percentage, ayd with every secu- 
rity from her, as it would not do to borrow it from his mother, 
whom he assured be was brought in free ; and without it he could 
not, at the next election, stand. • 

Now, though "Miss iMac Screw professed great reluctance to lend 
money on any terms, yet, from the amplitude of the security Mr. 
IVmmons advanced on the part of Lord de Clifford, she was on 
the point of acceeding, vfhcu an urgent letter from Alajor Non- 
])liis, writ ten in the plijntitude of his friendly zeal to back his 
friend Herbert’s request, containejcl such a dismal and forcible state- 
ment of that gentleman’s ruined fortune and baseless prospects, as 
once deterred Miss Mac Scretv from stirring another step in the 
business, beyond going back every step she had previously advanc- 
ed. It was this uuex})ccted and appalling contretemps that had 
induced ^ Mr. Herbert Griinstone to write from Jlarscilles, and 
despatch Captain Datchet (whom he had long known in^ his di- 
plomatic capacity to be an excellent secret ^agent to Bliching- 
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ly) to lead the forlorn hope of another attack upon Miss Mac Screw’s 
purse. Accordingly, the morning after his arrival at Lee’s cottage 
saw Captain Datchet, at eight o’clock, on his way to Ijavender-lane 
— not in his rough sailer’s costume of the evening before, l>ut in a 
handsome surtout, lined with fur, French-polished boots, unexcep- 
tionable hat and gloves, and his hair flowing gracefully, according to 
the present fashion, over his ears. 

Miss Mac Screwy’s mansion in Lavender-lane was a yellow brick, 
two-windowed, three -storied house, the parlour wdiidows of which 
were defended from the intrusive gaze of street passengers by deep 
yellow leno blinds, drawn upon white tape, and' fastened with tin 
tacks to each side of the window-frame. Being the first house on 
the left-hand side of the lane, it had only a right-hand neighbour, 
which consisted of a small mineral and vegetable emporium, alias 
a coal-shed, where potatoes, turnips, carrots, oysters, and rcd-lier- 
rings were also sold ; next to this was a small public-house, the 
Magpie and Spoon ; next to this again was a still smaller house, 
with a slate-coloured board between the first-floor windows, in 
which large yellow letters proclaimed that within wjis ‘ Miss Grubb’s 
Seminary for Young Ladies.’ One more house was next to this, 
with a worsted stocking thrust through a broken pane of one of the 
window^s on the ground-floor, while the model of a man-of-war for 
sale graced the other ; and two announcements over the door, 
of ‘ 5langling done her,’ and ‘ Matthew Square tedies reeding ^ritingy 
and rethmetic above,’ completed the row on this side of the street, 
while those on the opposite side were still unfinished, except one 
small one, w'hose lower windows were gracefully festooned with 
sausages, and the profiles of several pigs, with the torsos of others; 
the corner house, next to ^ the Swinish Multitude,’ presented a few 
old phials, and an assurance that the highest price was there given 
for rags of every description, and which was most likely Miss Mac 
Screw’s inducement for fixing her abode immediately opposite. 
The clock of a neighbouring church was striking eight as Miles 
Datchet tugged at the stiff black knocker of Miss Mac Screw’s 
door, till he achieved something like a postman’s knock with t 
a postscript to it, being three distinct thumps, at a respectful dis- 
tance from each other. No sooner had the last sounded, than a 
Leghorn bonnet and three bhvck holy oaks was seen peering over 
the yellow blind of the far window, to, ascertain w^ho the intru- 
der could possibly be; while Stilly, the red-headed maid, who 
could, through the legitimate channel of opening the door, 
have satisfied her curiosity at oUce, preferred the circAitous one 
of going into the area and gazing upwards, to the great risk of 
a veiy dirty night-cap taking iin departure in the noth-east wind 
to the opposite rag-shop. Even the lady of the coal-shcd kept a 
dustman full two minutes longer than she need have done, open- 
ing some oysters t^at she had selected for his morning’s repast. 
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while she took a ' lingering look’ at Miss Mac Screw’s smart visit- 
er. One of the windows of Miss Grubb’s ^ Seminary’ was also 
thrown up, and three heads precipitately appeared, one bob-major 
with a high- backed comb and long ringlets, which was the head of 
the school, Miss Grubb herself; the other two were small editions 
of Monk Lewis’s Tails of Wonder, for their length was really stir- 
j>rising : these w^ere two of the ‘ young ladies.’ In short, the 
whole street was thrown into commotion by such a visiter at such 
an hour, and not a countenance hut expressed the most intense 
curiosity and jvonder, except those of the pigs in the opposite 
window. Sally ^t length shuffled up stairs, ar^jd opened the door 
with one hand, while with the other she gathered her clothes about 
her, lest, like the leaves in autumn, they should fall oft'. Miss Mac 
Screw never kept a handmaiden more than two or three weeks; for 
she gave them four shillings a week to find themselves ; ednse- 
(juently, as she observed, they got too much money, and too little 
to do, which spoiled them, and compelled her frequently to part 
with them ; therefore Captain Datchet did not know Sally, and 
Sally did not know him. • 

‘ Pray, my pretty girl,’ said he, when he had crossed the thres- 
hold, ^ is Miss Mac Screw at home ?’ 

^ Yes, she is at home,’ said the girl, deliberately eying him from 
head to foot ; but I don’t know wh’ether I ivds to say so, though ; 
but wait here, and I’ll go and sec.’ So saying, Sally opened the 
parlour-door on the right-hand side of the passage; and slamming 
it after her, left Datchet free to reconnoitre the luxuries around 
him. • 

• There was neither oil cloth on the hall nor carpets on the stairs, 
and the bojirds, which were very dirty, had a fine gravelly feel be- 
neath the feet ; the staircase window was open, a flower-pot w’^as 
outside it with a withered shrub in it, covered wnth soot, that look- 
ed like a birch rod in mourning : a piece of whipcord ran across 
the window, from which were suspended two cotton pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and three pair of cotton stockings of Miss Mac 
Screw’s, bearing very bilious symptoms of the lavatorial skill 
of Sally. The house itself had a fine zoological smell of live 
mice. Miss Mac Screw did not keep a cat, ‘ they were such 
horrid thieves !’ And to judge frofn the shoals of dead wasps and 
flics in the window-seat, •and the rich draperies of cobwebs that 
liung from the walls, it might be presumed that Miss Mac Screw was 
muen addicted to the interesting study of entomology, — at least 
Captain Datchet had just come to this conclusion when the parlour- 
door opened, and Sally stepping out, said, ’ Your name, please T 

The being followed by Miss Mac Screws, whokept peering through 
the aperture of the door which Sally held ajai*, and who at that 
moment recognised him, saved him tlie trouble of answering by 
popping forward, and saying, ‘ Bless me C^aptain Datchet, is that 

VoL. II. . • • II 
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you ? — thought you were abroad — thought you were abroad, (/omc 
in, won’t you? — going to breakfast — going to breakfast. You’ve 
breakfasted, of course. Not proper to ask a gentleman to break- 
fast tete-d-tete^ yon kno^v — tete-a-tete ha ! ha I ha !’ ^ 

Datchet took the hint from the emphasis on the of course^ and said 
he had breakfasted ; and even had he not, there w^as no temptation 
for him to do so here. In a very small, narrow, rusty, iron grate, 
in w’hich there was a little, low, consumptive hre, that looked like 
a young lady of eighteen, in as much as it was just beginning to go 
out, was a small tin shaving-pot with hot water, and which had ac- 
tually the conceit to attempt the part of a kettle:’ *Ori a small ta- 
ble near the fire-place was spread an equally arrogant news|)aj)er, 
that emulated a tablecloth! On this were placed a cracked blue 
teacup and saucer, a pewter spoon, a small black teapot, some 
brown sugar on a small plate, a little milk in a pomatum pot, and a 
little tea in a broken tumbler : this, with the very stale-looking half of 
a penny roll^ and a verjr small piece of salt butter, completed tlic 
bill of fare of Miss Mac Screw’s breakfiist. 

* You’ll excuse my beginning my breakfast, I’m sure,’ said she, 
* and we can talk all the same.’ 

^ O certainly,’ said Datchet ; ‘ I have only a few presents from a 
young gentleman to give you, which will Keep till after breakfast. 

* Presents to give me ! and fi’om a young gentleman ! How very 
odd — very odd — he! he! he!’ and Mi ss ^lac Screw’s eyes danced and 
twinkled like stars with the light left out. She held the one spoon- 
ful of tea she always indulged in, suspended over the tcaj)ot like 
the sw’ord of Damocles ; and lucky was it that she did so, for by 
that means there was ^ one half penny worth’ of tea saved to her 
and her heirs for ever; for, before she had time to engulf it in the 
teapot, the door opened, and Sally entered, her apron tlirown over 
her left hand, and^o protecting her finger and thumb, which se- 
cured a three-corncrca note, while her right hand rested gracefully 
on her right hip. 

* Please, ma’am, here’s'a note from Mrs. Tymmons, and the 
footboy waits an answer.’ 

Miss Mac Screw replaced the tea in the cracked tumbler, while 
she opened and read the note, which ran as follows : — 

* Dear Miss Mac Screw, ' 

^ If you are not better engaged, will, you dine and spend tlic 
day with us? — that is, come ‘to hinchcon at one. 

‘ Yours very sincerely, 

* S. Tymmons^’ r 

* My compliments, and I shall be most happy, most happy — 
and here, Sally, you may put these things back in the closet, for 
lunching at one, it is impossible to cat any breakfiist, and the Tym- 
monscs w^ould be offended if I did not eat, and I would not offend 
them for the worlds puir people, puir people.’ 
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‘ (Certainly, certainly/ replied Datchet, for there was not that 
thing wliich Miss Mac Screw could have asserted, which at the 
time being he would not have agreed in ; ^ and breakfasting at 
eight, it would be (juite impossible to eat a? one.’ 

^ Now, I’m quite at leisure to attend to you, — quite at leisure to 
attend to you,’ sai^ Miss Mac Screw, removing herself from three 
different chairs during the delivery of Ihis short speech. 

‘ I shall not detain you long,’ said Datchet, taking a small par- 
cel out of his side poeket; ‘ merely a few little keepsakes Mr. 
Herbert Griiuftonc begged of me to give you, in case I should hap- 
pen to pass through Blichingly; and as I had little business that 
made a four-and-twenty hours’ visit necessary, I would not go with- 
out coming to sec you.’ So saying, he handed her the parcel, which 
slic opened eagerly, and which contained the costly offerings of a 
very shabby black iron Berlin bracelet, a little three -cornered fichu 
of Venetian bead work, a shell necklace, and a Turkish tobacco bag 
for a reticule, but which, as its perfume told, had already done duty 
in its original capacity. If, however, the chief merit of a present 
consists in its being adapted to the taste •or wants of the person to 
whom it is given, then were Mr. Herbert Grimstone’s cadaux most 
appropriate, iis they consisted in species of trumpery in which Miss 
M ac Screw most delighted, especially coming as it did from 
abroad ; for having in her younger ‘days once passed three months 
at Naples with an old aunt, (who had since left her the chief part 
of her ‘present wealth,) she always talked vertu, and affected the 
greatest admiration for anything foreign ; and, as may have been 
seen by the description of the house, had, with that perfect imita- 
' tion which talent combined with good taste always insures, achiev- 


ed as dirty a doniicilc as any of the multitudinous dens in the pur- 
lieus of the Chaitainone. Miss Mac Screw’s eyes danced and 


sparkled as she examined the different pieces'of trumpery before 
her, especially the roses and convolvuluses in the bead handker- 


chief. 


‘That is Venetian,’ said Datchet, by way of enhancing its value. 

‘ Ah ! very pretty, very pretty indeed,’ rejoined Miss Mac Screw, 
seizing and (wamining the Berlin kitchen-range looking bracelet, 
with that Milesian inverse^ jumble of idetis common to all who liave 
had the good fortune to have sprung from the 


‘ First llawer of fhc earth, and first jim of the say* 

‘ So plain and elegant! You don’t fcad, Captain Datchet, poetiT and 
romances, .and that sort of thing,. so you don't know what I mean ; 
l)?it you may tell Mr, Grimstonc that I shall call it my ‘ Venetain 
bracelet,’ — lie ! he ! he ! L. E. I^’s Miss Landon's — poor Miss 
liandon’s L. E. L.'s Venetian bracelet, you know, — or rather you 
don’t know — but lie’ll know. All my young friends arc very kind 
in lending me books — lending, you kitliw — lending’ — 

‘ That bracelet is not Venetain though/ interposed Dateliet, an- 

VoL. II. • • *11 ‘2 
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xioiis to prove that Mr. Herbert Grimstone had not confined him- 
self to one solitary country in pocuring testimonies of his reminis- 
cences of Mac Screw ; only the necklace and the handkerchief are 
Venetian, the bracelettis Berlin.’ . 

‘ O yes, Berlin,’ echoed Miss Mac Screw, now intently examin- 
ing the necklace. ‘ Berlin — yes ; those are charming carriages — 
charming carriages, those Berlins they have kbroad. But really,’ 
continued she, pushing all her treasures to a little distance from 
her, and towards Datchet on the table that was between them, 

‘ I don’t know that I ought to take these things, the pair young 
man is not perhaps aware that I refused to lend* him the money, 
but I make a rule (in the way of money) neither to borrow nor 
lend — neither to borrow nor lend — he ! he ! he ! — don’t you think 
I am right ?’ 

‘ Z)(?cidedly,’ said Datchet, reverentially; ‘ and as you never bor- 
row money, I don’t see how people can be so unreasonable as to 
expect you to lend it. But what do you allude to, may 1 ask r’ 
continued he, with a look tessellated with ignorance and inno- 
cence. r 

‘ Why, two tliousand pounds — two thousand pounds, that Mr. 
Grimstone wanted to borrow from me.’ 

* Indeed!’ exclaimed Datchet, starting back theatricallv in his 
chair ; ^ may I ask how long ago that was ?’ 

^ O, about three months ago — three months ago.’ 

^ Then he certainly knew all about it, for it is not one month 
ago since he gave me those things for you, 'with so many kind 
messages. So you sec your refusal has not altered his feelings to- 
wards you.’ 

‘ Puir young man ! pidr young man I’ blinked Miss Mac Screw ; 
‘ why really, though I make a point of never lending money, I 
might have lent it Jto him ; but — but ruined as he is, and I with so 
many brothers depending on me — depending on me — it would be 
madness — madnes^.’ 

‘ Ruined 1’ exclaimed Datchet, wdth well feigned astonishment, 
‘ there, my dear ma’am, you most assuredly mistake ; a rising 
young man like him, with high official appointments, the best 
government patronage, and to all intents and purposes the heir of 
Blichingly !’ (with great emphasis on tl\c last word, for 3Iiss ^lac 
Screw knew the Blichingly rent-roll to {i,doit) — ‘ with all due sub- 
mission to your better judgmeiU, this is as little a ruined man as 
need be.’ 

‘ Well, but I thought Lord dc Clifford was the heir of BIIqIi- 
inglv?’ said Miss Mac Screw. 

* Why, the fact is,’ replied Datchet, ‘ they are alternate heirs ; 
the tenure rests chiefly on the old lady’s caprice. Shcuiiay, you 
know, leave it to whom she jdeases, and the chances fluctuate, her 
two sons never being in favour at once ; but I should say his lord- 
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ship’s chance was the worst, for, besides having a very good estate 
of his own, he secs too much of her, and having like herself the 
devil’s own temper — two of a trade, you know, can never agree — 
and Ms. Herbert is scarcely ever with her,* and lays it on thicker 
when he is, which is all in his favour ; but as she must know, after 
bringing them up as she had done, for the real love they have for 
her, if it was not fof her money, she might die in a ditch, for the 
attention they’d pay her.’ 

‘ Well, but,’ resumed Miss Mac Screw, unlocking and rummag- 
ing in the table drawer for a very large old torn pocket-book, tied 
round with very dirty tape — ^ I was told he was ruined by one of 
his most particular friends — his most particiilarYricnds.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Datchet, ‘ when a mischief is to be done, who 
are ready to go such lengtlis as one’s particular friends ? for know- 
ing all about one, they best know the vital points to stick the in- 
jury into ; but as I live,’ added he, pointing to old Elwcs's pinch- 
beck box, that lay ensconced in the corner of the drawer, ‘ if there 
is not my old friend the gold box that you i’airlv, or rather unfair- 
ly, did me out of two years ago. Ah, Miss Mac Screw, I’d give 
the word if 1 Avas as sharp at a bargain as you !’ 

^ Oh I tlirce guineas is a great ])rice — a great price had it been 
diamonds,’ screamed iNIiss Mac Screw, while she still busily pour- 
ed over the contents of the old pocket-book, which, unlike some 
other books, had once been red, ^ O here it is,’ cried she, select- 
ing froiii the hetcrogencons mass of old letters, receipts, and ex- 
tracts from newspapers, a foreign letter directed in a very scrawl- 
ing hand| and bearing the impress of a dozen different post-marks 
» — ‘here it is — letter from Major Nonplus — always endorse my 
letters.’ So saying, she placed the following document in Datchet’s 
hands. 

‘ Gene^a, A\ig;ust *23rd, 180 — . 

‘ Dear ^liss ilac Screw, — Having met with my friend Grimstonc 
at Paris, (on iny way here,) who informed me that ho had applietl 
lo you to raise the Avind against the ncvxt Triverton election — as I 
never lose an o])portunity of trying to serve a friend, I must write 
you a few lines to try and spur on your generosity. The fact is, 
poor felloAv! he is devilish hard up. What Avith gambling, racing, 
and a few other pastimcs«that young men are addicted to — and 
you knoAV what a capricious old Dust the mother is — so he’s no great 
things to expect from tha? quarter^ ai>^:l as to the peer, 1 firmly believe 
he is so hampered himself, that he Avould not, and could not, even 
go security for him a single sliilling ; so you sec lie has nobody 
to depend upon but you, to whom wx all know money can and 
ought to be no object and as he bas long been looking out for an 
heiress, I’havc no doubt of his repaying you with interest — when 
he gets one ; but as all ladies are ‘ melting away with open charity^' 
jis my friend Shakspcarc has it, I nied not impress upon you his 
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deplorable situation. Should he lose his seat, as niy friends the 
Whigs have not yet carried the abolition of imprisonment for debt, 
though, when one remembers the vital importance its abolition is 
of to nearly every inrinber of the present Parliament, it is to be 
hoped for their own sakes, if not for the country’s at large, that 
they will* carry it, and that they will, have no doubt, for to repeat 
a compliment which rny friend Samm (tho&gh a terrible Tory) 
could not help paying them the other day, nothing seems too hot 
or too heavy for them, as their talents lie in cverthing. Wonderful 
men — wonderful men certainly. When you see him, pray remem- 
ber me to your brother — I mean my friend the Major in the 44th 
— whom I hope orie of these days to be congratulating as your heir. 
When I return to England, Mrs. Nonplus and myself will hope to 
sec you down in Berkshire. iMrs. N. is at present in the Tyrol, 
or would, Pm sure, add her kind regards to those of 

‘ Dear Miss Mac Screw, 

‘ Yours faithful Iv, 

‘ Charles Nonplus.’ 

^ P. S. Don’t let mv friend Grimstone know that I have written 
to you on this subject, as I should not wish him to think he was 
under any obligation to me.’ 

‘ Ha! ha! hal then I think you had better let him know it in- 
stantly, if that is the Major’s okject,’ said Datchet. 

‘ But by that letter you sec he is quite ruined — (juitc mined,’ 
shrugged Miss Mac Screw. 

^ Yes, yes,’ laughed Datchet, ^ I perceive that that letter is (juite 
enough to ruin any man ; ‘ however,’ continued he, ‘ so far from 
his lordship’s not going security for his brother, I have at this moment 
a letter from him to his man of business in London, Mr. LyeaIl,of the 
firm of Lycall, Quibble, and ShufHeton, authorising them to give the 
most ample security to wlioever may advance the money, with a 
guarantee to repay the principal in three years, if rc(juired ; and 
as I intend borrowing the money from an elderly lady, a friend of 
my own, I have Mr. Herbert’s orders to j>ay the first year's interest 
in advance. I know the lady has as great a dislike as yourself. Miss 
3Iac Screw, to lending money, (and very properly,) but really Mr. 
Herbert, in the event of his return, intemds doing things in such a 
princely style, that it would be a thousand pities, for the want of 
such a paltry sum, he should not be returned ; and Pm sure all the 
ladies ought to do all they can^for him, for, as he says himself, 
members make a great fuss about poor laws, and factories, and mu- 
nicipal reform, and corporations, knd their constituents ; but they 
never seem to remember how much those constituents arc influen- 
ced by the. female portion of the community. Why then, as he 
very 'justly says, should not their interests, that is, their pleasure 


* The Major was prophetic. 
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and amusement, be more attended to by members who liave the 
honour to represent their husbands, fathers, brothers, sons, uncles, 
cousins, nephews, brothers-in-law, fathers-in-law, grandsons, and 
grand-nephews ? And what he proposes ^yould be to give a ball 
every month for the six winter months, and have Gunter from 
London (all at his own expense) to Jirrange and provide the sup- 
per, while any of the* inhabitants of Triverton and its vicinity might 
send for the fragments the next day.’ 

During this harangue, which Datchet uttered with inconceivable 
rapidity, as though he feared his risible muscles would give way if 
he j)auscd on a? single sentence, Miss Mac Screw had transferred 


herself to every scat in the room, crossing and i^-crossing her legs 
alt(‘rnatcly. At length, when Datchet had finished speaking, and 
was very diplomatically rising to depart, she repeated — 

^ Ilcm, good security, eh! — good security, and principal to be 
repaid in three years — first year’s interest in advance — a hundred 
pounds — a hundred pounds — great sum — great sum — did you say 
ball and supiier every month — every month, captain ?’ 

‘ Yes, I i)elicvc that is his intention,’ replied Datchet, carelessly 
moving towards the door, upon the handfe of which he now placed 
his hand, adding, ‘ Well, good morning, maam, I fear I shall not 


have time to look in upon you again before I go.’ — 

‘ A-hein ! hem ! — stop a minute, /L'aptain — a-hem ! may I ask if 
you are positively engaged to the elderly lady you mentioned, 
about the money i I — 1 — mean, mast you absolutely borrow* it from 
her and no one else ?’ 


‘ Why,’ said, Datchet, listlessly, looking up at a cobw*cb over the 
,door, and removing his right foot into the hall as he spoke, ‘ as I 
said before, she w*as at lirst very reluctant to lend it; but she thinks 


it a thousand pities that so gallant a young man, who has all the 
ladies’ welfare so much at heart, should not be returnecl ; so I 
think she is now anxious to do so ; but I am not farther bound to 


her than having spoken to her on the subject, which is not yet de- 
cided, for I am to write by to night's ^)ost to Messieurs Lyeall, 
Quibble, and Shuffleton — — ’ 


‘ Well, now, really,’ said Miss Mac Screw, ^ I don’t think you 
are in the least bound to her ; and I — I should like to oblige iMn 
Grimstonc myself, poor young man^ it was so pretty of him sending 
me those things after 1 I^d refused him — refused him the money, 
you know — the money. And such young men like him, who give 
balls and suppers, and that sort ot thing, ought to be encouraged ; 
bpttcr for* the county — better far the county, if there w^ere more 
such in Parliament : so suppose you borrow it from me instead of 
the other lady ?’ • 

Datchet gave a shake of the head to which Lord Burleigh’s was 
nothing, i\s lie replied, in a slow, desponding tone of voice — ^ Why, 
1 don’t exactly kno\v that I can do tlnat : howTver,’ added he, more 
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briskly, as though he were determined to brave all things to oblige 
Miss Mac Screw, ‘ I’ll see what can be done, and let you know in 
a day or two ; so good-bye for the present — but, no,’ continued he, 
returning, ^ to-mol'rowiis foreign post-day, and I must write to Mr. 
Herbert, telling him that I have got the iiionev ; so that if I do it 
at all, I must close with you now. But, really Miss Mac Screw, 
I am half afraid ; for besides having to get ''nd of the old lady, 
>vhich may not be so easy, perhaps Mr. Herbert’s pride would be 
hurt at taking it from you, after having refused him once before. 
Well, it can’t be helped — it must be so, I suppose,’ said he, taking 
off his gloves and walking to the table, on which lie placed them 
and his hat — ‘see \vhat scrapes you ladies are always bringing us 
unfortunate men into I’ 

‘ No scrapes at all — no scrapes at all said Miss JNIac Screw, her 
eyes dancing, and her body popping up and down like the ham- 
mers of a piano ; ‘ I think you said the first years interest in ad- 
vance — first year’s interest in advance 

‘ I did,’ said Datchet, taking from his pocket a large well-filled 
pocket-book. 

‘ Oh ! well, perhaps you’ll just write a little memorandum for the 
satisfaction of all parties — of all parties, you know, till I get the 
proper instrument from Mr. Lyeall ; saying which. Miss Mac 
Screw ojxmed the table-drawen^ to look for the back of a letter for 
the purpose, but every one was already filled with divere interest- 
ing reminiscences. Two very dingy-fooking novels wero on the 
mantelpiece ; she opened them, in the hope of finding a lly leaf, 
but, like her ancestors, they ‘ had gone before ;’ nothing now re- 
mained but to go into the passage and scream for Sally, who, when 
she appeared, was ordered to nm down to the I)c (Milford Arms, 
and borrow a sheet of paper from Mr. Stokes. ‘ And here,’ added 
Datchet, giving the^ nymph of the scarlet locks and zoncless waist 
a sovereign and five snillings — ‘ stop at Jackson the stationer’s, and 
bring me a fivc-and-twenty shilling stamj).’ 

^Be I to pay all this nwney for a slip of paper?’ asked Sally, 
her eyes and mouth opening to an equal width. 

‘ You be,’ replied Datchet, laughing ; so off with you, and don’t 
let the grass grow under your feet.’ 

AlS soon as Sally was gone. Miss Mac Screw entered into a 
sprightly conversation with (Japtain Datcl^t touching Mr. Herbert 
(jriinstone’s matrimonial prospec/s. ‘ Well, but about this heiress 
that Major Nonplus mentions ; I hope that is not as false as any- 
thing else he stated ?’ * ' « 

‘1 really don’t know, but I think it more likely to be true than 
most of the w'orthy major’s statements.’ 

‘ He ! he ! he I should like to see Mr. Herbert in love ! it would 
be so funny — so funny. Suppose he’d have to look melancholy, 
and sigh ‘heigh ho !’ like any other lover !’ 
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* I’ve no doubt,’ said Datchet, laughing, ‘ that if he was making 
love, particularly to an heiress, he would with truth sigh / owe /’ 
but fearing the amiable spinster might detect the latent meaning of 
his puif, he quickly changed the subject to'* that strictly national 
one, the weather, when Miss Mac Screw, after having echoed all 
his opinions thereupon for the space of three minutes, suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘ Apropos dcs bottes — short accounts make long friends, 
you know — long friends — and to save time. I’ll make out Mr. 
Herbert’s, little account to me.’ 

‘ Mr. Herbert’s little account to vou !’ said Datchet, with unaf- 
fected surprise: ^ why, I was not aware that he ^wed you anything 
till he borrowed the two thousand pounds.’ 

* Oh, only a few little things — a few little things and taking up 
a smaH piece of common house-slate, a fragment of which served 
for a pencil. Miss Mac Screw scratched down the following items^ 
and read them out as she wrote. 

‘ Letter from Mr. Herbert, from Paris, asking for the money, 2s. 8 

‘ Letter on Mr. H.’s business — business, j^ou know — that is not 
betraying tlvat the letter was from Majbr Nonplus, as he did not 
wish him to know it, 2s. IW. 

* And as I have no doubt Mrs. Stokes will eventually make me 
pay for the sheet of paper I have sent for. I’ll put paper on Mr. 
H.’s business, L/. 

Which just makes it — let me see — 

£ s. d. 

0 2 8 

• 0 2 11 

0 0 1 


0 5 8 


* Fivc-and-cight-pcnce exactly !’ 

This was almost too much for (laptaiii Datchet s gravity. How- 
ever, with the assistance of his pocKet-handkerchief and an artifi- 
cial fit of sneezing, he wjis enabled to take out his purse with 
tolerably gravity, and present Miss Mac Screw with six shillings, 
adding that he nad no halfpence. 

^ On ! well, I dare say there will be more sheets of paper wanted 
before the business is oVbr, and the odd fourpence will do to pay 
for it, you know — pay for it.’ • * 

Scarcely had Datchet given ^is unqualified assent to this pro- 
vident assertion, before Sally returned, bciuing the stamp within 
the sheet of paper, within three inches of white-brown paper, 
which in its turn was placed within* Sally’s forefinger and thumb. 

‘ Please, ma’am,’ panted Sally, ‘ Mrs. Stokes siiys as how the 
next time you wants a sheet of papor,»you’ll find Jackson’s the sta- 
tioner’s ten doors nearer nor the De Clifford Arms.' 

VoL. H. . • 
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* Haven’t I told you,* said Miss Mac Screw, snatching the paper 
out of Sally’s hand, ‘ never to bring me any messages, unless it is 
an invitation to dinner or to tea, or anything of that sort, but ne- 
ver from those sort of ‘J^eople ? There, that will do, you may go. 
Now you are sure,’ continued Miss Mac Screw, turning to Dachet, 
as soon as Sally had closed the door — ‘ you anj sure that the secu- 
rity is unexceptionable ?’ 

‘ Oh ! not better in England, of which Messrs. Lycall, Quibble, 
and Shffleton will clearly satisfy you; and as for the principal, here 
is a promissory note of 3lr. Herbert’s, filled up wbh all but the 
lender s name, agreeing to repay it in three years if re(|uircd, for 
which his brother makes himself responsible.’ 

Miss Mac Screw took the note, turned it, and looked at it 
in every possible direction, thereby evincing her sagacity ; for Mr. 
Herbert Grimstone was so innately classical, that upon Cicero’s 
authority he adopted the old Roman double and antithetical mean- 
ing of the word promise, which was with him, as it had been with 
them, at one and the same time both promittere and nriprre. 

^ Well,’ said she, ‘ apparently satisfied with the examination, 
ni give you a bill on my bankers, at two months after date — 
after date, you know — which will be more convenient than after 
sight.’ 

^ No comparison,’ responded Datchet, as Miss ^lac Screw, j)re- 
paratory to the operation, emptied a little water out of the before 
mentioned shaving-pot, into a cracked egg-cup, that cohtained 
some dried-up ink ; and Datchet having mended the old stump, 
which had once been a pen, Miss 3Jac Screw proceeded with a 
trembling hand to fill up the stamp with — 

‘ lOlh, 180 —. 

‘ Messieurs Tugwell and Holdfast, — Please to pay to my order, 
two months after date, to 3Ir. Herbert Grimstone^ or bearer, the 
sum of two thousand pounds, for value received. 

‘ Lavinia Mac Screw. 


‘ To Messrs. Tujjwell and Holdfast, hankers, 

No. , Fleet Street, London.^ 

* Now, I’ll just keep this till I <r(;t Mr. Lye, all’s letter. When 
will that be ?’ added Miss Mae .Screw, carefuHy lockiii'r np the bill. 

‘ Why, if I write by to-day’s post, as I shall do,’ sjvid Datchet, ‘ you 
will hear from him the tlay after to-inorroiii'. And now for the iirst 
year’s interest.’ Sayinjr which. Ire counted out five ten pound and 
and ten five pound notes, which he handed to Miss Mac Screw, who 
got into an additional trepidation, rcrpiesting to know if he eonI'J 
not give it to her in fewer notes, for that it was so very, very dan- 
gerous walking up High Strcc't with so much money, which she 
must do, to deposit it inthc Blichingly Bank. 

‘ O, yes, 1 can give you . two fifty pound notes instead,’ saiil 
Datchet. 
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^ Thank you — that is much more convenient,’ said Miss Mac 
Screw, untying her leg-horn Golgotha, and carefully pinning the 
two fifty pound notes in the crown of it with a very large pin, 
which from long and constant wear shown (/lit in all its brazen glo- 
ry, and added to the already various decorations of that immortal 
bonnet. ^ 

‘ Well, once more good-bye, ma’am !’ said Datchet, buttoning 
his coat carefully over his pocket-book, ‘ and remember, if I get 
into any scrape with Mr. Herbert about taking this money from 
you, you must^bcar me harmless.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, I’ll bear you harmless,’ giggled Miss Mac Screw, 
nodding her head, which was all the better for the additional hun- 
dred pounds she had got in it ; but I’m sure Mr. Herbert is too 
gallant to be angry with a lady — you know a lady ’ 

‘ Well, I don’t think there is much chance of his being angry 
with you, or even me, on the present occasion,’ said Datchet, as 
he walked into the hall to conceal his laughter, which, however, 
he could not indulge even there, as he was closely followed by 
Miss Jlac Screw, who always officiated as her own porter, and 
o])cned the street-door. No sooner had she done so on this event- 
ful morning, than a huge black cat ruslied into the hall, carrying a 
herring in its mouth, whicli it had just ])iirloined from the neigh- 
bouring coalshed. In its anxiety td cover its retreat, it rushed be- 
tween ]Miss Mac Screw’s feet, thcrebv greatlv endangering her 
c(|uilil)rium ; but she supported herself against the wall, and with 
great presence of mind cried out, ‘ Sally — Sally — stop that horrid 
cat !' Now, luckily for 3Iiss Mac Screw, but unluckily for the cat, 
• Sally was coming u}) stall's at the time, and did as her mistress 
desired her, when that lady sprang forward, and forcibly wrested 
tlie herring from the cat’s mouth, which she had no sooner done 
than she let the lawless marauder loose upon society again, by al- 
lowing him to pursue his way without further molestation through 
the staircase window, which when he had done. Miss Mac Screw 
made over the herring to Sally’s eustoflv, with orders to dress it 
immediately; ‘And then, Sally, put it by, for I am (exceedingly 
fond of colli fish — exceedingly fond — and it will do for my lunche- 
on to-morrow — hate cals — they are horrid thieves — ^horrid thieves!’ 

‘ Humph*!’ thought Datchet, as he wended his way out of Laven- 
der-lane, and who had '4)ecn exceedingly amused at the whole 
scene — ‘ they say one should ah^^nys•hear both sides of the ques- 
tion ; and^I dare say, if the cat could speak, he would say you 
wncre a horrid thief, and I’ve no doubt he would be able to make 
out his case very clearly,’ 
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(CHAPTER V. 


* Not that tlie thing was either rich or rare, 

They only wonder’d how the d 1 it got there.’ 

‘ Yes, 1 have said it — love, madam — life and t’'*ath lie in your tongue.’ 

Schiller’s Ymeo, translated by G. H. JST, and J. S. 

‘ Who, tho* they’ve been fierce foes before. 

Soon as tfie came is done and o’er, 

Shake hands, and then are foes no more. ’ 

Olii La^yyeuh. 

After Datchet’s departure. Miss Mac Screw had just time to com- 
plete a demi-toilette for the day, which consisted of a soft, thick, 
yet thin muslin dress, which had once been white, with sundry 
pyramidical flounces, and which ‘ clung round her like a lover,’ 
surmounted by a blue cloth spencer, with a very tight back and 
equally tight sleeves, when Mrs. and Miss Tymmons drove to the 
door in the green fly, thinking ‘ it would be pleasanter to dear Miss 
Mac Screw to drive,’ or, as they said, to ride^ ‘ than to walk, as she 
might have some shopping to do before she came to them.’ 

‘ Ob, very lucky, very lucky!’ said the fair Lavinia, as she wedged 
herself in between flit Mrs. Tymmons — ‘ for I want to go to the 
Bank, not to leave or get any money — not to get any money — but 
just to ask a questiqn-r-a question, you know.’ 

Nature could ijot have well invented two greater j)ersoiial con- 
tracts than Miss Mac Screw and Mrs. Tymmons, for the latter re- 
joiced in a form of infinite rotundity, wdth a face like a .full moon 
in a scarlet fever, and eyes pale, mild, and full as bottled gooseber- 
ries. Mrs. Tymmons had been a blonde, and consecjuently had 
subsided into a bay-wig, with little fat round shiny curls, that 
looked like capillary forced-meat balls. Having got into the habit 
of presenting Mr. Tymmons with an annual miniature of himself, 
she had acquired the appearance of always being in that interest- 
ing situation, even during the three intermediate months; conse- 
quently Mr. and Mrs. Tymmons were the happy parents of what, 
in England, is called ‘ a fine family,’ — that is, half a dozen sons 
and daughters, one uglier than another. Miss Tymmons was, 
in spite of her pon^eaii-coXoxxrcA hair, considered by her parents, 
and indeed by every one in Blicbingly except the Soramonses, a 
very genteel (!) girl; for she sat very uprightly on her chair, never 
haci a crease upon any of her clothes, scarcely ever spoke, and 
never laughed at anything that she heard or read, for fear it 
should not be pro{)er, and had forbidden her brothers (with whom 
she was an oracle) to read the Pickwick papers, because, as she 
saiJ, they were so ‘ very low and ungcntecl,’ and for her part she 
could not conceive why people thought them so clever. She had 
pnly two brothers et home ;^Mr. Rush Tymmons, who, as we 
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have already stated, was all poetry, pensiveness, and peculiarity, 
being the genius of the family ; Mr. Joseph, on the contrary, being 
destined to follow his father’s calling, was the man of business. 
In profjortion as Mr. Ruth was tall and thir4 he was fat and short, 
with nice fat, sleek-looking, dark-brown hair, like the ears of a 
pointer pup, and a face between a cherubim’s and a trumpeter’s, 
only his whiskers standing boldly out like wings made it rather 
more approximate to the former. 

Mrs. Joseph Tymmons’s only peculiarity was attending every 
wedding that t^ok place within ten miles round, no doubt to study 
how he was to comport himself against the time when he should 
act a principal part at one, for he made it a point to propose to 
every young lady he danced with twice, and had thereby obtained 
the title of ‘ Solicitor General,’ which his sire looked upon as a 
lucky professional omen. Mr. Tymmons, senior, requires no sepa- 
rate description, for he was whatever his wife and daughters pleas- 
ed; and his dress, which was the principal part of him, consisted, 
all the year round, of a snuff-coloured coat, mud-coloured results, 
and gaiters of the same, except in full drass, when it was exchang- 
ed for a blue coat, gilt buttons, white waistcoat, and black brevities. 
Tlie three younger Miss Tymmonses were not remarkable for any- 
thing beyond the way their hair kept in curl in all weathers, and 
the constancy with which they talked of ‘ the officers,’ there being 
generally a detachment of cavalry quartered at Triverton, and the 
promptitude with which they wrote to London for the ^ Key’ (!) 
of every fashionable novel that came out, and got the names by 
heart. So much for Miss Maria, Sarah, and Isabella Tymmons. 
The remaining scions consisted of Master Grimstonc Tymmons, 
aged four, who did as much mischief, ate as much apple-pudding, 
and accumulated as many scratched faces, as any young gentleman 
of the same tender years, — to say nothing of hw exercising a truly 
manly degree of embryo bashawism over his younger sistgr, Miss 
liarbara Tymmons, who not yet being able to walk, had no means 
of running away from his pcrsecutionst, and could therefore only 
defend herself from them, by proving, with the j)eifectionised skill 
of eighteen months’ practice, that her lungs were perfectly sound. 
Scarcely had the fly crawled out of Lavender-lane, before Mrs. 
Tymmons began panting,*and patting her sides with sundry affec^* 
rionate pats of her little &t hands. 

‘ My dear Mith Mac Screw,’ lisped she at last, in a most humble 
and imploring voice, ^ would it be too much for you if I had a bit 
of the fly open? it is so very close.’ 

‘ O dear no, should like it of all things — these hard times glad 
to raise the wdnd, you know — raise the wind — he ! he ! he !’ 

Now Mrs. Tymmons knew that Miss Mac Screws never tittered 
at the end of one of her own spcecljes, without meaning to let 
people know’ that she had said something .which she thoiight 
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witty; so accordingly Mrs. Tymmons laughed, and said, ‘ Very 
gooa, very good indeed, Miss Mac Screw but Miss Tymmons 
looked oven more grave than usual, for she did not think it was 
^ genteeV to talk about wind, and raising the wind she thought a 
particularly * ungmteeV expression. 

* Seraphina, my love,’ said her mother, ‘ jusjt put your head out 
of the window, and tell Alontho to stop and open the carriage.’ 

Seraphina did as she was desired, but exactly in the low, faint, 
inaudible voice that might naturally be supposed to issue from a 
fly— consequently Alonzo did not hear.’ i. 

^ Never mind, love I’ll call to him,’ said Mrs. Tymmons, S([uecz- 
ing her bust through the window, and screaming at the top of 
her voice, ^ Alontkoy Alontho^ Alontho ! you stupid oafj are you 
deaf?’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am,’ said Alonso, pulling up ; but whether in answer to 
the sound or the sense of his mistress s interrogation is not known. 

‘ Open a bit of the carriage,’ resumed Mrs. Tymmons. 

* Yes, ma’am,’ said Alonso, thumping away with a stone at the 
obstinate hinges of the fly, whieh, however, at length yielded, 
after undergoing, for ten minutes, as much martyrdom as St. 
Stephen ; a strip of the fly was opened, and a slice of air let in, 
much to the relief of 3Irs. Tymmons, who drew one long breath 
previous to telling Alonso to drive to the bank. No sooner had 
they arrived there than Miss Mac Screw got into a terrible flutter, 
assuring them she would not be a minute, and therefore begging 
that neither of them would take the trouble of accompanying her. 
Alighting from the fly, she made a precipitate rush into -the bank, 
which to her great satisfaction contained nobody but the clerk, 
who seeing Miss Mac Screw, and knowing that her usual demand 
was from three to five pounds, got both sums ready. 

‘ Don’t want money to-day — come to leave money, come to leave 
moneyj^said she, hopping up to his desk, and beginning to untie 
her bonnet, which, however, was a work of some little time and 
trouble, she having tied it fn a multitude of knots for further secu- 
rity. At length the last was undone, and the poor clerk could 
with difficulty keep his countenance, when he beheld Miss Mac 
Screw’s monk-like coiffeur, her head being perfectly bald, and her 
forehead alone decorated with the tufts of dusty black curls. 
* Here,’ said she, unpinning the two fifty ^)ound notes, and placing 
them before the clerk, while slve looked cautiously round to sec 
that no one was looking or listening — ‘ here, you sec I\pw much 
it’s, for pointing to the amount, for she woulcl not breathe it f(Vt 
the world lest it might be overheard, ‘ and you’ll give me a receipt 
for it — quick, if you please, quick.’ 

* You have a nnc clear head for business, ma’am,’ said the clerk, 
with a half smile, glancing*- at her bald pate, as he removed the 
pen from behind his,, car to write the receipt, which he no sooner 
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handed to her than it was pinned in the same place that its prcde- 
cessots, the fifty pound notes, had previously occupied, and Miss 
Mac Screw shuffled out of the bank even faster than she had shuf- 
fled intft it. ‘ Sorry to have kept you so lor%,’ said she, scrambling 
into the fly, ‘ but these people at country banks are so stupid, 
there’s no getting answer from them — no getting an answer 
from them.’ 

^ Fm sure you’ve not been at all long,* said Mrs. Tymmons — has 
she, Seraphina?’ 

‘ By no mea»s,* dulcified Seraphina. 

^ Where to now, Miss Mac Screw ?’ inquired ,^Irs. Tymmons, as 
Alonso stood holding the brim of his hat with his whip-hand, to 
the great risk of putting out his right eye. 

^ O, there is a cheap shoemaker’s in Silver-street — I mean he is 
poor, poor you know, and it’s a charity to deal with poor people, 
and he’s selling off*, you know — selling off — his name is White, he 
has some shoes of mine to alter — to alter — I should so like to go 
and sec if they arc done.’ 

‘ Go to White's, the shoemaker in Sihvr-strcct.’ 

^ Yes, ma’am,’ said Alonso, ascending the box, and urging on 
the reluctant steed. 

‘ Hope Fm not taking you out of the way though — out of the 
way ?’ said Miss jNhic Screw. 

^ Not ill the Imthst,' responded Mrs. Tymmons ; Fm tliure w^e’re 
alway til* happy to be of any ?/^Aeto you, ilith Mac Scrcw%’ 

Suddenly tlic fly stopped, ‘ WhatICs the matter?’ screamed Mrs. 
Tymmonsf 

‘ Notliing ma’am,’ said Alonso, stretching over his body and 
looking down through the aperture in the fly, ^ only they’re mend- 
ing the street, and I can’t get up.’ 

^ Dear, dear, how very tinthomey cried Mrs. Tymmons ; * would 
you mind walking as far as the shoemaker’s, my dear Mith Mac 
Screw ?’ 

^ Not in the least, not in the least,’ ^aid that accommodating 
lady ; accordingly the three graces descended from the fly, and 
w^alked up Silver-street, till they got to the shoemaker’s, which was 
the last shop in the street. 

‘ Are my shoes done, Mr. \Mutc ?’ asked Miss Mac Screw, hobbl- 
ing into the shop. • 

^ Why, ma’am,’ said Mr. White*, w^ho was busily employed past- 
ing some Jiills, and evidently in gll the chaos of removing^ ‘ one of 
tlfcm has been mended so often that I really could not make a job 
of it at all, but Fll let you have a new pair very cheap, as I am 
selling off.’ 

‘ What do you call very cheap? All an excuse for not mencUng 
the others — all an excuse ; tradesj>coplt ahvays impose upon one — 
always impose upon one.’ 
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‘ Why, ma’am,’ replied Mr. White, totally disregarding the 
compliment to himself and his order, ^ five shillings I calf very 
cheim.’ 

• O shocking ! dreaaful !’ screamed Miss Mac Screw,"' throw- 
ing herself into a chair ; ^ sha’n’t give you any such thing — rob- 
be^, perfect robbeiy ; but give me some to ticv r’ 

Now it was not to be expected that Miss Mac Screw could even 
contemplate disbursing so large a sum as four or five shillings, with- 
out taking all due precautions to ascertain which pair of Mr. 
White’s shoes could possibly be worth such a sum ; accordingly she 
spent full half an hour in balancing between their contending 
claim : it so happened, as we have before stated, when the three 
ladies entered the shop, that Mr. White was busy pasting bills, which 
were, in fact, no other than announcements that his shop was to be 
let, contained in the words, * To be disposed of, inquire of the pro- 
prietor,’ in large printed letters, and, in his hurry to attend to his 
customers, he put the last bill he had pasted aside, by placing it, 
with the pasted side upwards, on the back of a chair. Unfortunate- 
ly it was into this very chair Miss Mac Screw had flung herself, 
and leaning back for so long a period as half an hour, the afore- 
said bill, meeting no impediment in the very flat surface of her tight- 
backed spencer, had ample time, not only to adhere, but to dry 
upon her back. * Well,’ said’ she, rising at length, ^ send me this 

f iair to-morrow morning, but remember I sha’n’t give you anything 
ike five shilling. 

Mrs. and Miss Tymmons had walked out of the shop. Mr. 
White walked side by side with Miss Mac Screw, protesting he 
could not let her have the shoes for less; so that poor Miss 
Mac Screw joined her friends in the street without the remotest 
idea that she was enacting the part of the ‘ Public Advertiser,’ 
till she heard the ^ hue and cry’ her appearance occasioned. 
Shouts, of laughter greeted her as she passed along, while, 
to add to her astonishment, all the faces she met were per- 
fectly grave ; but behind her the tumult was increasing every 
minute ; till at length she was surrounded by a mob of boys, hoot- 
ing and yelling, with pocket-handkerchiefs tied on sticks, which 
they waved over her like flags. One cried out, * How much do 
you ask for yourself, old money spinner T while another answered, 
* They sw she’s worth a plum, but I would not give two-pence for 
her;’ and a third screamed still* louder, ^ No, no, the debentures 
are all well ; but any one may have the personals for me.’ 

Poor M]^ Mac Screw turned and twisted, and twisted and turn- 
ed; but the more she turned, the more the mob laughed and 
shouted ; and in one of her turnings Mrs. mid Miss Tymmons dis- 
covered the cauae of all their mirth. The former nearly went into 
hysterics on the. spot; and^Miss Seraphina would have made it a 
point to faint, but that she providentially remembered, as she was 
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going ofF against a lamp-post^ that she had somewhere f^ad m one 
of her favourite fashionable novels that there was nodmg so vulgar 
as making a scene, even let the provocation be what™ mi^ht; ac-. 
cordingly she returned to the perpendicular^ and looked immova* 
ble. At this crisis, who should pass along the opposite side of the 
street but the Reverend Nathaniel Peter Hoskins? Trae^ a gulf 
yawned between him and his Lavinia, of scattered mould and up- 
turned stones, while within the deep abyss were gas-pipes black 
and bare as the phantoms of a German forest. What or tnis? 

^ Dove's heralds should be thoughts. 

Which ten times faster glide than tlie sun's beams; 

Driving back shadows over lowering hills. 

Therefore do nimbled-pinion'd doves draw Love, 

And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings.' 

Wherefore, this being the part Mr. Hoskins determined to act, the 
air in the narrow street became suddenly darkened, as it were, with 
long black legs and arms, rustling like the wings of the gluins and 
‘glowries, as the fciscinating Peter flung himself across the street 
to the rescue of his ‘ ladyc love,’ and with one magic incantation, 
performed by a circular movement of his walking-stick above their 
hccids, and a (luickly uttered spell, in %vhich the words beadle, 
treadmill, and stocks, were the only ones audible, the mob eva- 
porated instantaneously. ’ 

‘ Bless me!’ said Miss Mac Screw, backing into a shop, in which 
slie ami her companions all took refuge, * is that you, Mr. Hos- 
kins ? you know 1 never was to speak to yon again — never was to 
speak to .you again ; but, as the proverb says, misfortune brings one 
iic<piaiiited with strange ’ 

‘ Bedfellows,’ achieved Peter, floundering through one of his 
most gallant bows, and grinning like a face over a hail-door. 

‘ Will you be so good as to tell me,’ said Mis Mac Screw, first 
feeling one of lier arms, and then the other, as though anxious to 
ascertain beyond a doubt her own identity, ‘ now that you have 
got rid of those odious wretches — whaf they were all hooting and 
yelling about, and following me ? — me of all people in the world, 
who for the last ten veal's have been in the habit of walking 
through Blicliingly, from morning till night, without ever being 
followed by any one.’ 

Mr. Hoskins spoke in a broad northern accent, always saying 
booke, for book ; augh, for 1 ; va{»ab(hie, for vagabond; with severm 
other little elocutionary gems jtliat gave a brilliancy and zest to 
«verythii?g he uttered. So, ctrsting a retrospective glance at the 
placard on Miss ]Mac Screw’s back, he replied, wriggling th 9 >U|^ 
another bow — * 

' Augh raley don’t know, unless it is the tempting notice ye have 
pasted on yer bock — ‘ To be disposed of, inquire of the proprietor; 
and 1 can only assure ye, Miss Mac Screw, that I hop to find my- 
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self first on the list of opplicants for so valuable and desirable a 
property.’ ^ 

‘All yod" ^are saying may be very witty and clever, I have 
no doubt — very witty and clever ; but as I do not understand one 
word of it, Fll thank you to speak in plain English — plain English,’ 
said Miss Mac Screw, drawing up with the tyrannical air of a 
coquettish young beauty. 

‘ M^ dear Mitli Mac Screw,’ cried Mrs. Tyinmons, coming to 
her kinsman’s assistance, unfortunate (Mrs. 

Tymnions was in the habit of speaking French witlv. the dowager 
L^y de Clifford,) hut when you were at White’s you leant againt 
a chair that had one of hith billths on the i)ack ot it, and it stuck 
to your spenthcr, thath all, and the mob theeing it, followed utli, 
and hooted ath they did, and it ith to that bill my couthin alludes.’ 

‘ O dear, how very dreadful, shocking, terrible ! Sli’ant pay 
White any thing for the shoes after his having those horrid bills, — 
and shall never enter bis vile shop again, for fear lie should do 
something worse to me.’ 

‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidarriy muttered Hoskins. 

* What’s that ? what’s that ?’ asked Miss !Mac Screw. 

‘ Augh was saying augh defy him to go beyond his last act of 
atrocity, and augh think yer quite right in ycr resolve of never 
entering his shop again alter such a bill ; for though one ought 
always be ready to meet a bill, yet augh declares it’s not pl(‘asant to 
be endorsed in this wav oneself, ns it does not get one honound at 
Might ; and Peter’s teetli protruded more than ever, as he passed his 
hand over his mouth to hide an ill-timed grin at his own l)ad puns. 

^A-heml Miss Seraphina, my dear, do be so good as to take 
that odious bill off my back — off iiiy back ; looks so shocking, you 
know — so shocking.’ 

Miss Seraphina tried and tried, but the obstinate paper would 
only come off by instalments. 

* I cannot get it all out, I fear,’ said she, in a languid voice, tired 

of her exertions. ‘ 

* Augh doubt it’s a difficult matter to get ony thing out of her, 
muttered Peter sotto voce^ walking to the door to hide another grin. 

* I think,’ interrupted Mrs. Tyinmons, sympathisingly ‘ my cou- 
thin had better go to the carriage for your shawl, 3Iith Mac Screw ?’ 

Peter waited for no further orders, bu$ nished out of the shop 
like a whirlwind, and strode dowK the street d la monstre in Frank- 
enstein, till he reached the fly, and Alonso handed him out Miss 
Mac Screw’s vsiriegated lambswool garment, with w^hich he return- 
ed a( the same speed. When he entered the shop, he flung him- 
self on one knee, and said, in a theatrical tone, as he presented it to 
its owner, ^ How augh envy this happy shawl, to cover so much 
beauty and grace !’ . 

* ISTonsense, perfeat nonsense ; you cither take me for a fool, or 
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are nincl — (juitc mad,’ said Miss Mac Screw, gathering the friendly 
worsted rainbow tightly round her, and walking out of the 
sliop. 

‘ ’TV\as your beautjr made me so, then,’ persisted Peter, walking 
by her side and bowing over his hands, which he had first placed 
on liis heart, whil^ liis sliarp and bony elbows stood out in fine 
relief^ like the liandles of an Etruscan case. ^ It’s to be hoped,’ 
continued he, ‘ that ye’ll let me sec yc safe horn ; for ye see the 
dangers a lone woman is exposed to.’ 

* No dangers at all — no dangers at all. Dine at Mr. Tymmons’s 
— dine at Mr. Tyminons’s.’ • 

‘ Maiigh I never cat another dinner if augh don't dine there 
too I’ chuckled Peter, with un-put-down-able and un-offend-able 
gallantry ; ‘ for augh’rn sure my cousin Sarah there would never 
be so inhospitable as to shut her doors upon a relation with such a 
ftilr heart and emj>ty stomacli i\s augh am suffering from at this 
moment.’ 

‘ Why, rny dear Peter, you know the way wc are thituated,’ said 
Mrs. Tyminons, shaking her head: ^ coifthider our small’ (Anglice, 
large) * family ; and you know it would he ath much ath all Mithter 
Tyinmons’s other practith ith worth, to offend old Lady de Clifford; 
and if she wath to hear that we athked you to dinner, I don’t 
know what the conthequcnce might be, particularly after her 
standing godmother to Barbara-’ 

‘ .Vifgh think yer very right not to ask me to dinner, if you 
think it would offend the auld duchess, and lose ye anything; but 
it inaks .'til the difference if 1 ask myself to dinner. And if auld 
Lady Overreach should haw of it, why she could only say that it 
tlid f/reat n'cdit to mij head and hort, to wish to be on such friendly 
terms with iny relations.’ So sayingl^eter, sans ceremonie, leapt into 
the fly, after depositing Miss Mac Screw and ITis cousins in it first, 
ami, in a maitrc-de-la-maison tone, ordered Alonso to drive home 
— that is, to Mr. Tymmons’s red-bricked, grccn-doorcd, and brass- 
kiiockered edifice in Iligli-street, where* they had no sooner arrived, 
than Alonso was ordered by Miss Tyminons to rap loud, as there 
was nothing so ‘ ungentecl’ as for a servant to give one of those 
little, different, poor-relation, come-to-borrow-money sort of knocks. 
Alonso’s appeal was, after some delay, answered by a smart rosy- 
cheeked maid, all ringlets and blue ribbons, wdiose clothes Master 
Grimstone Tyminons was exertirfg afl the strength of one hand to 
tear off her back, for in the other he held a thick piece of bread 
^iiid butter, veneered with raspberry jam ; his mouth being also 
full of the same horticultural and agricultural condiments, pre- 
vented his enforcing his commands by words as explicit and eom- 
])ulsory as he was the habit of using, which drove him to the argu- 
inentiun ad homincm, to the grciit (hfugcr of Mary the inaid^B cbalt 
dress, the gift of Miss Serajihina, as a re\varc> for her having once 
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gone at mid^night, and knocked up the people at the library, 
to get her noveh 

* My dear Grimthtone,’ said the fond mother, in a voice so piano 
that it could not have intimidated a fly, ‘you really mutht Viot be 
tho naughty ; now go in, love, do, and you thall pull Ithabella's 
hair, if you like.’ 

‘ But Isabella’s paying, and se won’t et me,’ bread-and-buttered 
Master Grimstone. 

‘ Ah, ye young vagabone !’ said Hoskins, striding into the hall, 
and seizing the unfortunate urchin with both hands i>y the throat, 
and suspending him: in air, ‘ come here till I show you London.’ 

Great but unavailing were the screams of Master Grimstone, as 
his mother left him to his fate, to open the drawing-room door fof 
Miss Mac Screw. Mrs. Tymmons piqued herself upon her draw- 
ing-room. It was a square room, of tolerable dimensions, on the 
left hand side of the hall, opposite the dining-room and Mr. Tyra- 
mons’s study — for Miss Seraphina said it was not genteel to call it 
an oifice. From the centre of the drawing-room was suspended an 
ormolu lamp, with three circular burners, the whole of which was 
now defended against the flies by a yellow leno bag, as was the 
frame of the looking-glass, the gilding of JMiss Tymmons’s harp, 
and the frames of the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Tymmons, the 
former of which was represented with an open letter in his hand, 
with a very large red seal on it, a volume of Blackstone open on a 
table, with a bundle of papers tied with red tape, and a ritd mo- 
rocco spectacle case, (‘ Bradbury,’ in gilt letters, upon it,) lying on 
the Commentaries, while in the back ground hung a purple stuff’ 
bag, apparently very full. This graced the space over the looking- 
glass, and on the opposite wall hung the effigy of Mrs. T., in a 
black satin gown, with a pointed body, a white blond scarf, and a 
gold tissue turban. *' On her lap sat a baby, with a coral and gilt 
bells, which formed a rich and Titian-like contrast to the white kid 
gloves upon its mother’s hands. Papier-mache-looking miniatures 
of the younger branches of the family graced each side of the 
chimney-piece ; and one, in especial, of Mr. Algernon Tymmons, 
who having attained to a company in the Bengal cavalry, his 
fond mother had had him drawn in full regimentals, blowing the 
bude. 

Though far advanced in October, no Are dimmed the brazen 
brightness of the grate; for^MA. Tymmons never allowed fires 
betore the first of November — her« mother, and grandmother, and 
great-^andmother before her had never done so, and the weathet 
was, m course, the same now it had been then ; so instead of 
fire Was suspended, like a curtain betore the bars, an elaborate 
honeycomb of yellow silver paper. The carpet consisted of 
beautiful drab squares, with bunches of blue flowers upon 
them, intersected with blue circles and drab bouquets; but par- 
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ticularly clean and cold-looking brown holland defended the chief 
part of its beauties from profane footsteps. The chairs were 
of course rosewood, covered with blue tabouret cushions and 
brown "'holland dressing-gowns, and were Ranged so regularly and 
fixedly alon^ the wall, that they looked as if nothing snort of gal- 
vanism could move,them. Two stiff, hard, boarding-school-looking 
sofas facsimiled each other at either side of ' the fireplace. The nic- 
nackery of the room consisted of divers plates, kettles, and ink- 
stands, intended to imitate old Dresden by large red, orange, blue, 
and green cli/msily-cut flowers, but bearing a much stronger re- 
sembliuice to the carrot and turnip floral embloms on the hams and 
tongues at one of Mrs. Tymmons’s own dinners. These, with jar- 
dinieres filled wdth worsted and cloth dahlias, perforated card- 
screens, with Berlin work, and little egg-cuppy-looking vases fes- 
tooned with rice-pappr flowers, formed, with the addition of a few 
annuals, and pens with bead devices, and Hessian-boot-looking 
tassels at the end of them, the ornamental part of the furniture. 
At the upper end of the roon), with purple nose, and still more 
purple hands, sat JN^jss Isabella Tymmonrf at a grand piano, thump- 
ing out detachments of the Huguenot galope. 

^ My dear Bella,’ said Mrs. Tymmons, as Miss Mac Screw and 
Mr. Hoskins seated themselves on one of the Grandisonian-looking 
sofas, and Mrs. Tymmons received her son from the latter — ^ My 
dear Bella, I’m sure you’ve practhithed long enough ; and do let 
poor GViinmy pull your hair, or do anything to keep him quiet, 
while I go and speak to your pa on buthineth.’ 

^ Really ’that child is so spoilt, there is no bearing him,’ said 
Miss Isabella, rising pettishly, and advancing to shake hands with 
Miss Mac Screw and her cousin Peter. 

Leaving the latter to press his suit as he best might, Mrs. Tym- 
mons waddled out of the room ‘ to see about ’ hincheon and ‘ after’ 
her husband. Upon opening the * study’ door, she found her 
spouse ( though only one o’clock ) with his legs considerably elon- 
gated under the archway of the library table, his hands in the 
pockets of his small-clothes, his shoulders shrugged up till they 
supported his ample ears, his under lip much protruded, and widely 
severed from the upper, while a loud, deep, and sonorous grunting 
gave unequivocal evidence of his being fast asleep. On one side of 
the table lay Tomlin’s Ldw Dictionary, open at quare impedit ; and 
before him a letter he was writing to fhe Dowager I^ady do Clifford 
over which he had apparently fallen asleep at the following sentence, 
^ it was the last written. ^ Grantee of a next avoidance may bring this 
writ against the patron who granted the avoidance — 39 Hen. 6.’ 

Mrs. Tymmons glanced her eye’over the letter, and then shak- 
ing her lord rather roughly, said, ‘ Really, Mithter Tymmons, I 
think your patron may bring this writ against you, if this is the 
manner in which you fall asleep over her buthineth ; besides, here 
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transfer such a quantity of cold beef and mashed potatoes to her 
plate, that in a short time she became not only affable, but faceti- 
ous, as she crammed herself into good-humour. 

^ Mow, to prove whftt stories you tell,’ said she to the anffable 
Peter, her mouth so full as to render her words almost inaudible, 

^ you say you would do anything if I would marry you — he ! he I 
he! Now the only thing that would make me marry you, 1 know, 
you would not, and could not do — he ! he I he !’ 

‘ Name it,’ said Peter, gallantlj^ ^and be it what it may, augh tak 
my cousin Sarah and the girls to witness that augh’ll ^o it; and if ye 
prefere the promise being legally attested, augh’ll call in Mr. 
Tymmons; so just say what it is.’ 

‘ He! he! he!’ tittered Miss Mac Screw, ‘you can’t — can’t; so 
I’m quite safe — quite safe. You would not play a tune on the 
fiddle in the midst of one of your sermons, now would you?’ said 
she triumphantly. 

For a moment Mr. lloskin’s visage elongated, but soon rallying 
he replied, ‘ Well! yes, even that augh’ll do; but augh don’t know 
if I can ploy the feedle, because ye sec augh never tried; and as 
it may tak me some Icetle time to Zam/, augh should like to know 
how long ye’d give me to do it.' 

‘ O, till doomsday — till doomsday,’ chuckled Miss Mac Screw. 

‘ Augh declare that sort of ad ffrcacas calendas is not fair, and 
augh think augh ought to insist upon a definite time being named 
tor the match to come off', as they say on the turf,’ cried Hoskins. 

‘ Moth detkidedly^ said Mrs. Tymmons and her daughters un- 
animously, the latter much amused at the trap Miss Mac Screw 
hadgot herself into, for they knew their worthy cousin to be a man 
capable de to at,'' 

‘ But,’ resinned Mrs. Tymmons, who thought it only prudent 
not to appear too eager in fo’*warding her kinsman’s design, ‘ you 
surely never would or could play the violin in the ])ulpit ; it would 
be thuch a dithgrathe to a clergyman, and particularly to you who 
have given uth thnth evangelical dithcourtheth of late.’ 

‘ That’s the vary reason,’ said Peter, ‘ angh’ll not only do it, but 
aiigh’ll mak it an instrument of great instrooktion to my congre- 
gation. Augh don’t sec why sarmons may not be found in fcedles 
as well as stones, and goode in avery thing.’ 

‘ He’ll never do it,’ whispered JVlrs. Tymmons, very diplomati- 
cally, to Miss Mac Screw; ‘he coaldn’t, you know it would be quite 
imposible,’ and then added aloud, as' if to play off Hoskins, ‘ Now 
really, my dear, Mith Mac Screw, you ought to name tfiomc fixed 
jieriod for putting my couthin to the tetht, after thuth a gallant 
offer bn hith part.’ ' 

‘ Yes, you really ought,’ chorussed the young ladies. 

‘ He, he, he !’ giggled Mi^ Mac Screw, abstractedly helping her- 
self to some raorerbeef; ‘ well, next midsummer then, next mid- 
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'Slimmer — fine weather you know, fine weather, and the church 
will be fuller.’ 

^ Very true, onlj^ it’s a long time to wait — for many a slip between 
the cuf) and the lip ; but we’ll make sure of dhe, at all events,’ said he, 
pouring out two glasses of wine, and presenting one to Miss Mac 
Screw, while he to^k the other himself. ‘ Here’s success to our wish- 
es, wliich ye’ll allow is fair. Miss Mac Screw, for though augh don’t 
know what your wishes may be, I know perfectly what my own are.’ 

At this juncture Mr. Joseph Tymmons entered, having just re- 
turned from a wedding five miles off, and gave a most glowing de- 
scription of the bride’s beauty and bonnet, anc^of the bridegroom’s 
waistcoat and Waterloo blue cravat. 

^ Our we(Ming sliall beat all the weddings tliat have been for the 
last century, wliispcrcd Peter, drawing his chair so close to Miss 
Mac Screw's, that he nearly found himself in her lap. 

^ Get away — get away,’ said she, backing her chair, and beating 
him away with her hand as one does a wasp — ‘ get away — 

^ She partly is to blame who has been tried ; 

He conics too near, who comet to be denied, 

you know’.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, augh know that’s not w’orth coming for; but augh 
hop to come for something better next midsummer.’ 

‘ Where ith Rush, Joseph?’ inquired Mrs. Tymmons, 

‘ Oh!’ said Josc[)h, * in the clouds as usual. He went to see the 
indu.strious fleas yesterday, and has been waiting an ode on them 
ever since.’ 

‘ Ith <^uitc shocking,’ moaned Mrs. Tymmons, ‘he studies so 
hard, he’ll kill himself.’ 

‘ IS’o doubt, he’ll go out like a rushlight some of these days,’ said 
Peter, with one of his stentorian laughs, 

‘ Oh, you’ve no tlioul for poetry,’ said Mfs. Tymmons; ‘ but 
really some of hith things arc quite ath good ath Lord Byron’s!’ 

‘ Very likely/ replied tioskius with great gravity; ‘w^hile at the 
same time it niiist bo a great source of satisfaction to you, 'Sarah, 
to think that he’ll never write anything as bad as Don Juan, 
Heaven and Earth, and the Vision of Judgment.* 

‘ It ith, indeed/ said Mrs. Tymmons, turning up her eyes with an 
exulting look of maternal priefe and gratulation. 

Here a short pause ehsued in the conversation, while Alonso 
was summoned to take aw ay the things# Till four o’clock nothing 
of any importance occurred, exeept Master Grimstone’s stealing a 
lump of damson cheese wdth his fingers, as it was exiting with 
Alonso, and afterw^ards surreptitioijsly wdping the aforesaid fingers 
in tlie back of Miss Mac Screw’s dress, which varied without im- 
proving it; but at four o’clock a deep and solemn sound was heaitl 
— it was Alonso outside the drawing-foom door, giving three dis- 
tinct thumps with the kitchen poker againstf the lid of a copper 
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This was an invention of the gifted Seraphina, who 
knew that at Blichingly Park, Cainpfield, and, in short, all the 
great houses she had ever heard o^ a gong announced to the 
assembled. guests when it was time to dress for dinner, aihd this 
was the best imitation of it she could devise. As Miss Mac 
Screw invariably transferred the black holy-yoaks from the Leghorn 
bonnet to the pocket handkerchief toque for dinner, she ascended 
with the young ladies for the purpose of doing so, which left Mrs. 
Tymmons an opportunity of making known her hiishand’s wishes 
to Mr. Hoskins, and extorting from him (in the plenitude of his 
delight at having so, far succeeded with Miss Mac Screw,) a promise 
to comply with them. 

The young ladies and their guest had scarcely re-descended to 
the drawing-room, and been joined by Mr. Tyinmonsf(who enter- 
ed in high good humour, having succeeded in coaxing his wife in- 
to having a fire in the drawing-room,) when that universal genius 
and ubiquitous individual, Alonso, announced dinner, which be 
had no sooner done than a great deal of sprightly badinage ensued 
between Messrs. Tymmorvs and Hoskins, as to which of them 
should have the honour of taking Miss Mac Screw in to dinner, 
Mr. T. wittily observing, that it is more lawful (!) for him to do 
so, and Mr. H. replying, wdth equal wit, that it was more orthodox for 
him to do so, adding another spice of pleasantry, in the further 
assertion that he was a young man on his preferment : this of 
course decided the point. As every one must have some Tym- 
inonses amongst their acquaintance, and must have dined with 
them at election or other times, it is perhaps needless to describe 
the fuss that took place respecting seats upon their entering the 
dining-room, and the jokes which warmed the guests, but coeded 
the dinner, about ^ the gentlemen dividing the ladies,’ while Mr. 
Hoskins assured hh cousins, with a wink, that they ought to hold 
up their heads, for be was sure they would not always have to sit 
next their brothers, and though certain events might give him 
more to do, yet for all that he sincerely wished it. Here followed 
a great -deal of blushing, and twisting of ringlets, and ^ La, what 
do you mean?’ from the young ladies. 

At length 'they were actually seated, hut not without poor Miss 
Mac Screw having been twice made to change her seat nolens 
volens, fiom the assurance, first, that she was too hot at that side, 
and then that she was Jpo told-* at the other, she vehemently but 
vainly denying both charges. Mrs. Tymmons, like Mrs. Primrose, 
always ‘ carved all tlm meat for afl the company,’ spent every mo^ 
ment that she was not eating, in praising everything on the table, 
and assuring every one that it was the best in the world, which she 
did by the elegant exclamation of * O my ! did you ever taste the 
Uke of that ?’ and those not in the habit of dining there, could with 
;truth answer Never, c 
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• On hospitable thoughts intent,’ she not only helped everything 
hut deluged everything she helped with melted butter, to the no 
small annoyance of Miss Seraphina, who knew that all such con- 
diments ought to be handed round; but,%las! as Alonso was not 
Briareiis, she dared not even hint at this ambulating circular reform.. 
Another thing too j;hat greatly disgusted her, (as well it might,) 
was the sulphureous-looking straw mats that Mrs. #Tymmons per- 
sisted in under the dishes. Miss Seraphina had, on more, than 
one occasion, expressed her opinion of them by saying, it really 
looked as if they had once been straw-bonnet makers, and so had 
used up all their spare straw when they left of]^ business; but even 
this did not do, and the mats stood their ground. Everything at 
the table was an imitation of something; each dish might have 
been labelled, Autf mms out galerus^ — the mutton was roasted to 
imitate venison, the soup was mock turtle, potato loaves played 
the part of Risoles without anything in them, and a peahen took 
refuge in cellery-sauce, and passed itself off for a turkey. It was 
not till dinner was half over, and the gentlemen had asked the 
ladies’ over and over again to take wine, and Mr. Tymmons had 
praised his ^ Burgundy port>’ quite as much as his wife had lauded 
the dinner and the cookery, diat Mr. Rush Tymmons made his 
eatrecy his throat bare, and tempting assassination — his eyes * in a 
fine frenzy rolling,’ and apparently totally unconscious of the pre- 
sence of any one. Miss Seraphina made room for him beside ber-^ 
seif, which she wa» in duty bound to do, for she it was who was 
the cause of his being so late, for she was always telling him that 
the genius of every aristocratic family (when there was one) in- 
variably either kept every one waiting dinner an hour; or. elso 
walked in when it was half over. Now ii so happened, that this 
day, of all days- in the year, poor Mr. Rush was most unpoetically 
hungry; but sooner than violate the aristocratic standard of geni- 
us, he had stood for a full quarter of an hour outside the dining- 
soom door, quadrupling his appetite by the friartie of the 

forbidden feast. • 

‘ Why, Rush,’ said his sire, ^ always last?’ 

^ At all events I hope not least, sir,’ said Mr. Rush, modestly. 

‘ No, no, that ye can never be, as long as ye are six feet high, 
and all yer brothers so much shorter,! said. Hoskins, with a laugh 
and a wink that were anything but complimentary to Mr. Rush’s, 
greatness, and for which that gentteman planned lampoons om 
him for t^ie rest of dinner. ^ 

* ‘ As everything is cold by this time,’ said Mr. Tymmons senior^,, 
you had better try sdme of my souse,’ pointing to the seductive • 
plat on the dunirwaiter beside him.* Mr. Rush looked wild boars at. 
his progenitor, for insulting his delicacy by such a proposition, and., 
glancing at a chicken, * motioned’ to Alonso to bring him some,, 
which when he had discussed, Jic gallantly drank toast and.watefi^ 
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with all his sisters, for he never touched wine. When the cloth 
was removed, and very small divers-coloured worsted doyleys placed 
before every one, with one wine-glass upon each, and Alonso had 
knocked down the last'^trayful of things, Mr. Hoskins became so 
alarmingly demonstrative to Miss Mac Screw, that Mrs. Tymmons 
was fain to do something to turn the current of his thoughts, and 
seeing Mr. Ru^, with his ey^s fixed upon the ceiling, as if watch- 
ing the arrival of a new cargo of ideas, which, no doubt, come 
straight from heaven through the roof of the house, as people al- 
ways look for them in that direction, she ventured to request that 
they might be favoured with a sight of his ode upon the fleas. 

‘ Now do, my dear Rush,’ urged his fond mother, ‘ for I’m thure 
ith beautiful, like everything you write.’ 

Mr, Rush blushed and stammered, and declared it was not yet 
finished. 

‘ Well, but let uth thee as much of it ath ith done,’ entreated his 
mother. 

‘ Why, certainly, if you wish it,’ said the obedient son, glancing 
round the table for furthers suffrages. 

* Do, Rush,’ nodded his father, who again began to feel somni- 
ferously inclined, and who knew his son’s effusions were infallible 
narcotics. 

* Well,’ said Rush, drawing the precious mor^eau from his waist- 
coat pocket, where it had lain like a love-letter in a post-office, 
^ to be kept till called for,’ — ‘ remember it’s not finished, and it’s an 
irregular ode,’ — and irregular enough it certainly was, — ‘ and in 
order to .make, you understand it, I should tell you that one flea 
enacts Napoleon, another the Duke of Wellington, two more 
O’Connell and Lord Alvanlcy lighting a duel, a whole band imi- 
tate Strauss’s, while two young fleas are flirting in a drawing-room, 
and the mamma flt^e is reading a new^spaper, and does not see 
them. After tfiis clear and lucid explanation, Mr. Rush smoothed 
the crumpled ode, and read as follows, his mother exclaiming, by 
way of prelude, ‘ How very in tere thing!’ 

' ODE TO THE INDUSTRIOUS FLEAS! 

Silent! subtle! hopping flea! 

Napoleon’s self may be in thee ; 

For still thou dost present to me 

A marvel and a mystery ! < 

But Wellington tbou can’st not be, 

Since Tis well known he ne’er did flee, 

Then jump and bite, 

And take tlfy flight, 
lake Joseph, when from Zulioa he 
Did take his garments up and flee, « 

While sages say and shake their head, 

* TTwas Fleance did it, for ’twas FIcance fled.’ 

If blame you’d shun, 
cN’er cut and run. 
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But what is this? Oh fire and fuel! 

Next see O’Connell in a duel, — * 

Nay surely, sir, the mighty Dan 
May kill but never flee his man. 

O keep, St. Kevin, 

His vow in heaven ! 

But list ! Flea fiddlers fill the house 
With sounds not quite so good as Strauss*; 

A damsel’s in a ball-room flirting, 

Her mother’s cliap’ronage deserting ; 

A flea in ear, 

» She’ll get, I fear ! 

‘ That’s all I’ve done yet,’ said Mr. Rush looking round for ad- 
miration. 

^ O, very clover — very clever indeed,’ cried Mrs. Tymmons ; ^ in 
fact tho clever, that ith not every one that would underthand it.’ 

‘ It’s a great deal cleverer than that,’ said Hoskins, * for aiigh 
don't think there’s ony one who could understand it’ 

‘ Well that ith a great deal for you to thay, Peter, and your 
praithe ith worth having about poetry (!) ith so hard to get,’ said 
Mrs. Tymmons; ^ and,’ continued she, ‘thuch a pretty compliment 
to the Duke of Wellington, I’m thnre hith Grathe would be much 
flattered if he heard it, and he could not doubt ith sintherity, be- 
cauth you are jutht to O’Connell, calling him the mighty Dan; 
bat ith quite delightful, my dear Rush, to thee, a young man of 
your age, though really liberal in politics, giving merit on every 
t/tir/e where merit is due.’ 

^ D n those fleas,’ muttered Mr, Tymmons, starting from his 

si umbers they are all over me, continued he, scratching the back 
of his haqds, 

‘There Master Rush,’ laughed Hoskins, ^ augh advise you to 
make the most of that, for it's as grat a compliment ‘as the birds 
pecking at the grapes of Zeuxis.’ * 

‘ My dear — my dear !’ exclaimed Mrs. Tymmons, screaming 
at her spouse, ‘ you’re going to sleep again — let uth have tea, am 
that will waken you.’ 

Tea was accordingly ordered, and all the cups and spoons rattled 
immediately under Mr. Tymraons’s eai^s, till they produced the 
desired effect, and he was wide awake, as every attorney ought to 
be. This enabled him to look over some bills, and while he was 
billing, Mr. Hoskins was’cooing, which delightful amusement last- 
ed till nine o'clock, at which houl Miss Mac Screw invariably left 
‘the festive scene,’ for, as she justly observed, in houses w^here 
there was no supper, there was nJKise in staying any longer, as it 
was only leading Sally into the tet^ptation of burning a rushlight, 
as no servant could be trusted to sit by the firelight alone. Accor- 
dingly at nine o’clock Alonso appeared with lantern, clogs, amd 
umbrella, and, flanked by the obsequious Peter, Miss Mac Screw 
was cscofted back to Lavandcr-lane. * 
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Scarcely had she left t^c house, before Miles Datchet; ( who hadS 
taken leave of the Lees, Mrs* Stokes, and even Madge, during 
which last ceremony he had caught Freddy Flipps grinning over a 
hedge, and for which he had bestowed upon nini a parting drub- 
bing, with a benedictory prophecy that he would yet ride a horse* 
foaled by an acorn,)* called for Mrs. ^miijons’s despatches to- 
Lord de Clifford and his mother, as he ( I^atchet ) was to start for- 
the Continent early on the following morning^, where it is high- 
time w^e should follow him. 


r 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘ To-night in Venice we have placett our scene/ 

Gp.oroe Colman*8 Epilogue to Clementina. 

* There is a gloom in ileep love as in deep water : there is a silence in it which suspend! 
the foot ] and the folded arms and the dejected head arc the images it reflects. No voice 
shakes its surface.’ — Walter Savage Lakrou. 

* Now since we are alone, let us examine 
The question which has long disturbed my mind 
With doubt-— — 

It is a hidden secret 

Which I must fathom/ Siibllet. 

* In many ways does the full heart reveal 
The presence of the love it would conceal.’ 

COLEBIDOE^ 

The day at length dawned, upon the evening of which Madame 
d’A.’s long-talked-of and, by some, long-wished-for masquerade 
was to take place. Fanny and Saville, as every one knew, (at 
least every one of their own party,) were to figure as the knave 
and queen of hearts in the pack of living cards. The Dowager 
Lady de Clifford had announced it as her intention to go as Queen 
Elizabeth; consequently her eldest son immediately fixed upon 
Lord Leicester while the amiable Herbert resolved upon personat- 
ing the less-favoured but more intellectual Sir Walter Kaleigh ; 
especially as he knew his exemplary parent required a cloak upon 
all occasions, he determined to have onq ready. Major Nonplus 
meant to astonish the natives by appearing in all the blue clotli 
and gold lace dignity of an English parish beadle. Mrs. Seymour 
hid resolved upon going as E^nienichino’s Sibyl; for, to say no- 
thing^ of a very beautiful face much resembling it, she had a very 
beaiuiful scarlet Delhi scarf, which was the very thing for the 
turban. Her sposo had not yet returned from Fadua, so no one 
knew in what character he intended to go. Poor Monsieur Bar- 


* Come to (he gallowi. 
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bouillet, much against his will, had been teased into going; so, af- 
ter some trouble, a little glue, a quantity of quills, and a large skin 
of black kid, he turned into a very respectable, but somewhat 
overgrcfwn, porcupine. JVIowbray had tried By every possible means 
to find out what Lady de Clifford intended to assume; for he knew 
that ever since his^ unlucky speech that day at dinner in Milan, 
she had relinquished her original design of going as Johanna 
Queen of Naples. Even to the servants had he applied in vain — 
servants who, in general, act by their employers’ secrets as the 
reeds did when Midas’s barber whispered the mystery of his asses’ 
ears to the earth — tell them to the whole w«rld. The fact was, 
that Julia shrank from assuming any character, lest it might give 
him an opportunity of adopting a pendaiit to it, and so facilitate 
an tclaircissemmt^ which, of all things on earth, she most dreaded ; 
for she felt that it w’ould bring about that crisis which must 
separate them for ever. That time, she felt, would come but 
-too soon, and she might ward it off by keeping things as they 
were. Vain delusion ! w'ho ever yet succeeded, by shutting the 
eyes of their heart, in lulling it to sleep? She resolved therefore, 
to w’ear a plain blue domino and told BeiTyl to put very thick lace 
to the curtai§ of her mask, and not to let even her sister know what 
A>he intended to go in. 

Mowbray, thus foiled at every point, determined to assume the 
dignity of mystery on his own account, and having secured the 
dress of a Carthusian friar, told his servant he should not want 
him at dressing-time, much to the disappointment of Mr. Sanford, 
Avho felt greatly hurt at this unpardonable want of confidence on 
^ the part of his master, and could onlj^eonsole himself by telling all 
the couriers, ladies’-maids, and valets at dinner, that his gentle- 
man\s dress w^ould be the most splendid and handsomest at the 
ball that night ; but though he had had a grerft deal of trouble in 
arranging it, no earthly power should get him to tell what it was, 
as Mr. Mowbray wishea it kept a profound secret, and, let other 
people do what they w^ould, he never tofd anything his master did 
not wish to have known — when he did not know it himself. 

The morning was sultry in the extreme, and every one seemed 
nnable to move oft* the sofa, except Major Nonplus, who was re- 
hearsing his role for the evening in his beadle’s dress, running 
about lixe an armadillo, fussing and fidgeting every one. 

Herbert Grimstone had left the ibom in disgust, for he had 
given Monsieur Barbouiller his j^mphlct ‘ On the Present Admi- 
nistration’ to read, begging that he would make any marginal 
remarks that struck him. Now, all that did strike him was the 
extreme arrogance and egotism of the whole affair ; consequently, 
the only remarks he had made were, wherever such sentences 
ocerred as ^ This, in my opinion, was- the only measure to save 
the country, and this the ministers carried,’ or, * My opinion of 
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the Irish appropriation clause was expressed under another ad- 
ministration, and that opinion is now borne out by the conduct 
of the present ministry, though their opinions were decidedly 
adverse to it when out of office, which proves what I hatVe ever 
asserted — that is, that the Whigs are the only sound, true, liberal, 
and enlightened legislators, for they know ^hat change is the 
quintessence of all reform ; and as far as measures ( not men ) 
go, they are continually acting upon that knowledge/ All the 
remarks, then, that Monsieur Barbouiller made, were to irradi- 
ate the personal pronoun in every such sentence with a glory round 
it, to the no small amusement of Fanny and Saville, who declared 
he would get up an opposition pamphlet, and present it to him 
that night at the ball ; and retinng for the purpose of writing it, 
Fanny was left alone with Mowbray and her sister, who was em- 
broidering the last letter of the motto on Lord Leicester’s garter, 
and whom the former, in spite of herself, was making die with 
laughter at a scena she had got up of the supposed virgin demean- 
our of the dowager queen, and the amatory devotion of her two 
courtier sons. Fanny wlas in the midst of an imaginary speech of 
the mimic queen to Lord Leicester about his head and horf^ when 
Lord de Clifford himself entered, and hearing Mo^^^bray’s laugh, 
and seeing Fanny in the middle of the room, with her hands out 
like his illustrious mother, he said, folding his arms, putting his 
head back and drawing in,* and biting his upper lip, as was his 
wont w^hen he wanted to be ultra dignified, * As usual. Miss Ne- 
ville, at your buffoonery, I suppose. It there is one thing more low 
and degrading than another, and more a proof of imbecility of 
mind, it is that turn for mimicry which you are eternally indulg- 
ing in.’ 

‘ I must say,’ said Fanny, bowing to this complimentary^ speech, 
^ that Veau benite de la cowr of the Elizabethan age is not quite so 
sweet, my lord of Leicester, as that of our own.’ 

* Never mind. Miss Neville,’ said Mowbray; ^ I have observed 
that persons who cannot themselves mimic, have no toleration for, 
but a great dread of, those who can ; however, you have some good 
authorities with you : is it not Percival who says, ‘ Parody is a fa- 
vourite flower both of ancient and modern literature; its ludicrous 
properties derive their wit from association, and never fail to pro- 
duce admiration and delifjht, when it unites taste in selection 
with felicity of application ; even licentious specimens of it move 
to laughter ; for we are always inclined to be diverted with mimi- 
cry, or ridiculous imitation whelhei» the original be an object of 
respect, or indifference, or even of contempt.’ Recollect, too, 
that a polished Athenian audience heard, with bursts of mirthful 
applause, even th6 discourses of their favourite Socrates burles- 
qued upon the stage. These ‘wise saws,’ concluded Mowbray, 
laughing, ‘ may perhaps console you for more ‘ modern instances’ 
of disapprobation/ » 
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‘ I'm not quite sure that they will/ said Fanny, ^ for there was a 
great deal of truth in Hogarth’s answer to the young lady who 
said she envied him his powers of caricaturing.' 

* What was that ?’ asked Mowbray. • 

^ Why, that the sense of the ridiculous had destroyed for him 
the beautiful, for that in the face of an angel he could not help 
detecting something to caricature. It is for the same reason that 
one never can sympathise with an habitual sneerer, however affect- 
Ingly and beautifully some of the thoughts niw be expressed. I 
feel this in a peculiar degree with Voltaire. (5ne connot even be 
sure that he felt it when he wrote Zaire^ vous pleurez ! and this 
doubt makes one almost check one’s own tears *as they rise.' 

‘ That is a Very profound remark of yours,’ replied Mowbray, 
^ for there is a depth in all truth, which nothing but sincerity can 
extract. Even dogs can detect real from affected sorrow or anger, 
and sympathise with the former, as much as they neglect and pay 
no attention to the latter.’ 

* Really, Miss Fanny,’ said Major Nonplus, perpetrating a pi- 
rouette, while he flourished his beadleis staff over her head, • I 
should be quite unhappy if you were my daughter ; for they say, 
so young, and yet so wise, never live long.’ 

^ Pardon me,’ said Mowbray, smiling, * not that I would for a 
moment set Cicero’s authority against yours ; but you know the 
proverb he quotes in his book De Sencctute* I mean, 

* Mature fias senex, si diusencx esse velis.’ 

^ Oh ! if you begin with your classics. Pm off,’ said the major, 

^ for I never had any penchant for the ancients, male or female.* 
Ila ! ha ! ha ! — but don’t tell Mrs. N. this when you see her,’ add- 
ed he, with his finger at the side of his nose, as he made his exit 

‘ Isn’t that d d garter finished yet ?’ said Lord de CUlford 

gruffly, as he folded a note he had been writing during the forego- 
ing conversation; ^ Mademoiselle Dan toville would have done it 
in half the time.’ 

‘ It is a pity you did not give it her to do, then,’ said Fanny 
indignantly, ‘ as her sister left the room, with tears coursing each 
other down her cheeks as she placed the piece of embroidery upon 
the table, which her lord and master took up, and departed through 
another door. 

/ What superior beings* your sex are — are they not, Mr. Mow- 
bray ?’ asked Fanny ironically, as tlJe door closed on her brutal 

brother-in-law. • 

‘ They are superior brutes, when they set aboujt it, certainly,* 
said Mowbray, as he and Fanny wpnt up stairs together to their 
respective rooms. 

That night the lights flitted from room to room, and from corri- 
dor to corridor, in fl Leone Bianco — and • 

Vol.il . * m 
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* Within the surface of the fleeting^ river, 

The wrinkled image of the city lay 
Immovably unquiet.’ 

The last gondola hac^ rowed away with every one but Lord and 
Lady de ClilFord ; and Mowbray, who, knowing that the latter 
must pass through the drawing-room on her way down stairs, as 
her bed-room was within it, concealed himself ‘^^ehind a curtain, in 
the deep recess of one of the windows, that he might ascertain wdiat 
her dress was. There did not appear to be a soul left in the hotel ; 
for the master and mistress of it, with all the servants, had been 
invited bv jNIadam de A.’s domestics to go and see the ball. Lord 
de Clifford had confided ^ the Virgin Queen’ to the gallantry of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, while he lingered behind to console his dear 
Amy, or rather his Men aimee^ in the school room, before he joined 
the brilliant pageant. Poor Julia was still sitting before her toilet, 
with a heavy heart, and her mask on, listening for the last footsteps 
to recede, that she might not encounter Mowbray, when the door 
was unceremoniously opened, and her husband entered, glittering 
aim sparkling in the magi;*ificent dress of Lord Leicester. 

‘ How kind of you,’ said J alia, springing forward, * to come and 
let me see you before you went ! Your dress is really beautiful ; 
and how well you have put on the garter,’ continued she stooping 
down to look at it. 

‘ D — n it !’ cried he with an impatient stamp of the foot, ‘ I 
can’t stand here all night for you to look at me as if I was a 
puppet-show. I want those last i)ooks that came from Paris for 
JVfaclcmoiselle Dantovillc. I think, poor thing, as she i^s up there 
by herself, you might have thought of offering them to her, only 
you never do anything that you ought to do.’ 

^ They are over there,’ said Lady de Clifford, rather haughtily, 
pointing to an opposite chiffbnierc, with one of her small, white, 
delicately beautiful hands. 

* D n you, madam,’ said her tyrant, ‘ what do you mean by 

speaking to me in that tone ?’ and as he spoke, he inflicted a blow 
upon the extended hand, so violent and sudden, and the pain of 
wnich was so intense, that poor Julia uttered a faint shriek. 

‘ That’s right, madam, make a scene, do, and let all the world 
know how ill-used you are ; why don’t you ring the bell for your 
maid, to come and see what a suffering angel her mistress is ? I 
tell you w^hat it is madam, df you don’t wash your face and dry 

your tears, and go to that d d ball directly as becomes my wife, 

without any further fuss. I’ll find some means of bringing you to 
your senses.’ 

So saying, he walked to the chiffbnierc, took the books, and 
quitted tne room through the passage door by which he had entered. 

Suffering as she was both in body and mind, still the habit of 
obedience and fear^was so strong upon her, that poor Julia took 
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off her mask, walked over to a basin, and plunged her face into 
cold water ; but, in trying to replace the mask, she found she was 
unable to raise her right hand ; the wrist was out of joint, and 
swQllen to a painful degree. She would gfedly have gone to bed, 
but then B^yl and all the servants were out; there was no one to 
undress her, and wkh her hand in that helpless state it was impos- 
sible even to make an attempt at undressing herself : it glanced 
across her that Mademoiselle Dantoville was up stairs, but she 
recoiled from the idea of asking her to do anything for her, with 
a feeling of siejeening disgust. 

^ Yes,’ said she, ^ I must go to tliiit horrid ball ; if I can but 
bear the pain, the loose sleeve of my domino will hide my hand, 
and I must only hold my mask with the other hand till I can find 
some one to tie it.’ Having come to this decision, she opened the 
drawing-room door : it was a dark, lofty, spacious apartment, (like 
all the Venetian rooms,) at the moment partially and dimly lit by a 
pair of candles on the high antique mantelpiece, and one solitary 
Roman lamp on the table. The chains of the lamp, as well as the 
flame, were blowing al)0ut from the draught that came from the 
casement, and what added to the gloom, was the solemn stillness — 
only broken in upon by the faint and phantoiii-like echoes of the 
plashing oars of every passing gondola. 

Lady de Clifford nad got half .across the room, when Mowbray, 
anxious to be sure that it was her, leant forward in his ambush to 
try and sec her face, before wliich, however, she held her mask. 
The move he had made jcaiised a slight rustling against the cur- 
tain. Ncm'vous and ill before, this mysterious noise, added to the 
sepulchral gloom of the room, completely subdued her already over- 
excited frame, and tottering towards a sofa, she sank fainting and 
exhausted upon it, the mask falling at the same time from her life- 
less *hand. Shall we confess it? This scene, nvhich at any other 
time, or rather in the presence of any third person, would have 
driven Mowbray to distraction between grief and fear, now pro- ‘ 
duced but one feeling, that of iinrnixtd happiness. There lay 
before him, helpless m\d unconscious, all that he loved on earth ; 
there might he pour out unchecked, unchided, all the deep-hoard- 
ed, pent up, burning love which had been preying upon his heart 
so long — there lay that worshipped and unapproachable being at 
his mercy, the slightest touch of whose hand had been more than 
he had dared to aspire to. And what were the resolves of this 
man of hpnour — with most mep falsely so called? * Si Leonipi 
pcllis non satis est, assiienda vulpina’ — is their invariable motto 
upon all occasions. Was it Mowbray’s? Let him answer for him- 
self. He sprang from his concealment, he knelt beside that sensei- 
less form, he bent over those pale cold features as though their 
spirit had fled, and, by looking, he would have gazed his own into 
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them: he approached the slightly parted and beautiful lips, bntf 
their silent eloquence prevailed. 

‘ Yes, sweet soul,’ said he, retreating, ‘ that pate and angel spirit 
which ever hovers round and guards you, shall be obeyed. .. I will 
not ^rob you, ’twould be a paltry triumph to take tb^ft which you 
wouM never give. Good God!’ exclaimed he, ‘ well may she say 
all men are selfish — ^here I am actually feasting upon, revelling in 
her misery ! I ought to get some water to revive her;’ but here a 
fresh paroxysm of selfishness and self-delusion came over him, and 
he added, ^ it will be better to rub her hands.’ And raising the* 
loose sleeve of her domino, her swollen drooping, and blackening 
right hand met his view. ‘ Good heavens P said he, ^ can that 
monster De Clifford have done this? I heard his hated voice speak- 
ing angrily in the next room, and I thought — but then that was 
too dreadful — that I heard her scream. Julia! my Julia! yes, 
Julia ! yes, mine in spite of them all ! only look at me, speak to me, 
tell how this happened !’ — and as he tried to get the rings off her 
fingers which were now visibly swelling too, his kisses and tears, 
which deluged her hand, from the pain they occasioned, seemed to 
bring her back to a sort of half consciousness. 

^ No! Berryl, no!’ murmured she, putting her left arm round 
Mowbray’s neck and leaning her head against his, ‘ it was an ac- 
cident, but bind up my wrist and get me to bed — I’m ill, very ill.’ 
As she spoke, the arm which had encircled Mowbray fell lifelessly 
beside her, and her head sank back on the pillow. Mowbray now 
loosened the domino about her throat, and opened it to give her a 
little more air: in doing so,he perceived a very slight Venetian chain; 
he drew it out, and attached to it was the little purple enamel 
watch he had given young Julia. He touched the spring mechani- 
cally, the watch opened, and a white leaf dropped out : he raised 
it, tbinkiug it might be a bit of paper that the child had placed 
there ; but, on examining it, it proved to be the dried leaf of a 
water-lily, folded, and in small rose-coloured letters were painted 
on it the day and hour he »^had plucked it at Como* 

‘ By heavens’ she loves me V cried he exultingly^ as he kissed 
s^nA replaced the silent tell-tale* He felt that upon this conviction 
he could live for years without even betraying it to her, much less 
encroaching on it, by asking or hoping more — nay, more he could 
not have borne; he felt as if it would, have been sacrilege to let 
any subsequent joy disperse or even blend with the intense, 
the unalloyed happiness of that moment; for there are feelings 
ott the mysterious altars of the heart, so subtle, so holy, so 
impalpably delicate, that the realities that rivet, destroy J;hem like 
the fairy hues on some rare** flowers: too beautiful to last, they 

E erish at the tooch. At that moment, had J ulia been conscious of 
is presence, Mowbray would not have, asked her if she loved him; 
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even her voice, so loved — so soft — which for him had a haunting 
charm, 

* Like the voiceless words 
• Of the flowers and thcpbirds/ 

would have "(dispelled the Elysium that then filled his heart, for he 
felt that the whok book of fate did not contain such another leaf 
for him as that oi the faded lily he had just found. A few mo- 
ments more he gave to letting his new-found happiness take root 
in his heart ; and then, seeing no chance of recovering J ulia with- 
out medical assistance, he gently placed some chairs by the side 
of the sofa, to prevent her falliijg in case sl^e revived before his 
return, and locked her bedroom door from without, first writing 
upon a slip o^aper, ‘ Berryl, Lady dc Clifford is very ill, return 
immediately.’ Then, to prevent the possibility of any intruder, he 
locked the drawing-room door, and, hurrying down the stairs, 
wxnt out at the back of the house, and ran along the narrow 
streets, till he reached the Chiesa del Redentore^ a few doors from 
which he found a surgeon, who seeing Mowbray’a pale, agitated 
face, and at first from his dress mistaking him for a capuchin, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Cosa stupenda! avra avuto forse qualche terrore, mio 
padre?’ 

Mowbray explained to him as briefly as possible that an English 
lady at II Leone Bianco had been suddenly taken ill through 
meeting with an accident, and putting her wrist out of joint, and 
urged him to make all possible speed, almost dragging the poor 
doctor along as he spoke. In his eagerness his hood had fallen 
off, and ^discovered his cri^, curling, dark hair, Achilles-like 
head, and handsome face, as unlike a monk’s as need be, to say 
nothing of the perfections of his mouth and leeth, which differed 
widely from any member’s of that worthy fraternity. At sight of 
such a handsome cavaliero, a light seemed to break upon the doc- 
tor, whom Mowbray would hardly give time to collect his bandages 
and necessary implements, exclaiming every moment, ‘ Andiamo,* 
partiamo! Signor Dottore;’ whereupefh the doctor whistled out, 
with a Figaro nod of the head, ‘ Chi ha amor nel petto ha le 
sprone ne i fianchi.’ 

At length the doctor’s cloak was on, and they had just gained 
the threshold of the door, when a stout brown damsel, with a voice 
m like a peacock, came screaming after the poor Esculapius, to tell • 
him that he would lose his supjKfr, Which was quite ready; but the 
only notjee he took of this, ,vras the rather ungracious one of 
‘Tace, tace Biondetta, tre donne e un occa fan un mercato.’ Em- 
barking at the nearest canel, Mowbray told the gondoliers to row 
with all speed to the Palazzo Bafberigo, (which Madame de A. 
had hired,) in order that he might get the note conveyed to Ber- 
ryl, and then proceeded as quiclay as possible to II Leone Bianco. 
On arriving he hurried up stairs before the doctor, so as to unlock 
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the drawing-room-door: the noise he made in doing so roused Lady 
de Clifford, who moved slightly. 

‘ Come in, doctor,’ said Mowbray. ^ What do you think had bet- 
ter be done? She appears to have been insensible ever since I 
went for you, and all her family being at this ball of Madame de 
A.’s, I am doubly anxious about this poor lady.’ 

‘ Sicuro,’ said the doctor, with a half smile, as he proceeded to 
feel Lady de Clifford’s pulse; and, then shaking his head, asked 
for some eau de Cologne and other restoratives. Mowbray Hew to 
his dressing-room for them, and when he returned fo*ind that Julia 
began to evince syn^ntoms of returning animation. Her brow wiis 
slightly contracted, as if from the pain occasioned her by pressing 
her wrist; a faiijt murmur escaped her lips. Mowbray bent down 
to listen to what she was trying to say, and distinctly heard the 
words, ‘ Dear Mowbray !’ Totally forgetting that the poor doctor 
did not understand one word of English, and that if he had, he 
would not have known who Mowbray was, he turned to him and 
said — ‘ She is asking for her maid; and — and — she is not come 


yet.’ 

‘ Well, well,’ replied the doctor, ‘ you take her left hand and rub 
the palm of it, while I bandage up the other.’ 

Mowbray almost wished that she would not revive, that his oc- 
cupation might continue. Soon, however, she opened her eyes, 
and looked vacantly at him and then at the doctor; at length she 
started wildly up, and looking round, put her hand to her head, 
and said, ^ where am I?’ 

‘ Here — at home — in the drawing-room,’ said Mowbray gently. 
‘ Dear Lady de Clifford, you have been very ill,’ continued he, his 
voice trembling with emotion ; ‘ you have met with some terrible 
accident; an(J — and — sprained your wrist, I believe — so I went for 
a doctor to look at it — and this is he.’ 

‘ Yon went for a doctor!’ said Julia, straining back her hair, 
•and looking wildly at Mowbray, ‘ and who — when — I mean 
where is my child — whei'e is my sister — where are they all? 
and why I am here with you alone? In mercy tell me what 
haa happened;’ and she flung herself frantically on her knees 
before mm. 

‘ O God I this is too much !’ said Mowbray, lifting her on the 
sofa; ^do be calm, dearest Lady de Clifford, and I will tell you 
everything. They are at the cfall — Madame de A.’s ball. We 
were all going. You hurt your wrist in some way or other, and 
fainted, I suppose, from the pain. Happening to pass through the 
room at the time, I found you in a state of insensibility, ana went 
for this man ; that is all, upon' my honour ; but take care of your 
hand — you see it has been bandaged.’ 

O yes ! I remember,’ said she, with a slight shudder, looking at 
her hand, ^ you are ver — very good, Mr. Mowbray, I am shocked 
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to have given you so much trouble ; but pra — pray don’t let me 
detain you from the ball.’ 

^ Till your maid (whom I have sent for) comes, you certainly 
must detain me,’ replied he, coldly, ^ and then I will rid you of my 
presence.’ 

‘ Rid me !’ repeated Julia, raising her eyes, filled with tears, to 
his — ‘ do forgive m*e, and Aon’t think me ungrateful.’ 

^ Not unless angels arc so,’ said Mowbray ; and then turning 

? uickly round to the doctor, who was steeping lint in eau de 
Cologne at tjje table, asked him what he thought the signora had 
best take. Whereupon that worthy man advanced with a scientific 
shrug, and again feeling Lady de Clifford’s pulse, put the usual 
Italian medical query, whether about a broken neck or a scratched 
finger — 

* Avrebbe ’ella forse fatto una caduta, signora ?’ 

Lady de Clifford answered, ^ No — that she had had no fall.’ 

At which the doctor again shrugged his shoulders, and raised 
his eyebrows, and saying he would send her some leeches for her 
hand, and a composing draught for horself, turned to Mowbray 
to ask the lady’s name to whom they were to be sent ; and the lat- 
ter having written it on a piece of paper, the doctor took leave, 
promising to call early in the morning. The door closed, and 
Julia and Mowbray were again alone. A few moments’ perfect 
silence ensued, which Lady de Clifford was the first to break. 

^ I am sure,’ said she, hesitatingl}’^, ^ I have much to thank you 
for. Will you forgive all the trouble I have occasioned you? I 
— I — arn^ quite well now ; and pray don’t let me detain you any 
longer — here — away — that is, from the ball, I mean,’ added she, 
extending her hand to 3Iowbray, and making an effort to rise as 
she spoke. 

^ Jiilia !’ cried he, seizing her proffered hand, and kneeling pas- 
sionately before her, ^ all disguise is useless — the veil is rent — the 
idol has revealed its own mysteries — the dense masses of doubt — 
of danger — ay, and of duty, that concealed them, have crumbled 
around us, and the immutable truth has flooded my soul with a 
divine light, that neither time nor eternity can shadow nor ex- 
tinguish. 

‘ Julia, you love me ! Nay, tremble not, nor turn from me. Yes, 
you love me! — dear, dear words! It is your heart, and not your lips, 
which have pronounced them. • That heart, which, in spite of 
yourself, is mine, will not, cannot conceal its minutest pulsation 
from me;* and surely mine ha^not been in your possession so long, 
without convincing you that no other ever yet beat with the same 
devotion, the same truth, the same' purity of worship, towards any 
human being. I know all that you would say, and that others 
would suspect ; for I know the mtal, the insurmountable barrier 
that exists between us ; but is it because one^shrine is richer than 
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any other, that we cannot kneel at it without being suspected of 
sacrilege ? Were you like other women, I might love you with the 
ordinary love of men — if that more than brute selfishness, which 
destroys while it degrades, deserves that sacred name ; but the 
moment I respected you less, should I love you less, think you, 
then ?’ 

^ O God!’ cried Julia, struggling til refcasb her hand, ^ have 
mercy on me. If you indeed love me, release me. You know I 
must not, ought not, to listen to such language from any human 
being. I know not what accident may have revealed to you my 
guilty, my unpardonable weakness! Despise me. I lear you must; 
but pity while you despise.’ 

^ Julia!’ said Mowbray, solemnly, releasing her hand, ‘ why 
<legrade yourself by talking of guilt! Do you think that the great 
God is a just or an unjust Being ? Has he made any grammatical 
distinctions in the Decalogue ? Has he said to man, thou shalt 
commit such and such sins, and to woman,- thou shalt not ? And if 
man, who is in the daily habit of violating the most sacred and ex- 
plicit of God’s commandments, still ho])es for mercy, shall woman 
be put beyond the pale of redemption, for a mere feeling which is 
involuntary!’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ said Julia, ^ I firmly believe, that however 
custom, and the law^s they themselves make, may absolve men for 
the violation of God’s commandments in this world, they will have 
to give a strict and fearful account in the next. Yet sin iij others 
is no excuse for sin in ourselves. Did we merely owe duty to- 
wards man, there would be nothing sacred or binding Jn our ob- 
ligations. And their great enormities might palliate, while they 
provoked, lesser ones in us; but upon the first and faintest dawn- 
ing of every sin, above all those ^ ’gainst which the Almighty has 
set his canon,’ let as ask our hearts, with the pure and obedient 
Hebrew captive, ^ Can I do this, and commit this great sin against 
God ?’ for, depend upon it, this self-interrogation is our only safe- 
guard, as it can be our only standard of right and wTong.’ 

^ And think you,’ replied Mowbray, mournfully, ‘ that I would 
wish to ask you to sin against that God in whom my whole trust 
for you is placed? Ah, Julia! you little know the nature and depth 
of what I feel for you, or you would know that my almost every 
thought of you is a prayer ; for angels themselves are not purer than 
the feelings you inspire. Your •sorrows alone would make you sa- 
cred in my eyes. Had you been happy, I might have been wretch 
etiough to have attempted the destruction of that happiness; but as 
it is^ the foul fiend himself would shrink from injuring van. 
Your friend none can blame ilor prevent my being. I know now 
suspicious the title sounds, when it is adopted by a lover; but there 
is a friendship which is love ; in everything but passionate vows, 
caprice, and inconstancy ; and such you shall find mine for you, 
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Julia. This nij^ht has been the crisis of my — of our fate; and it 
has been dark and starless till now. When the moon is rising 
gloriously, see how it floods that wide waste ’of waters, brightening 
even the dark and deathlike burdens it bears upon its bosom. And 
now its rays fall iipoii the wings of the diamond dove in your hair, 
and they actually seem to flutter and hover over j^ou. Be this 
unto us as an omen and a promise of brighter, happier hours.’ 

And again Mowbray knelt before her; and as he covered her 
hand (which sL^ no longer withheld) with kisses, their tears fell 
hot and fast, and mingled as they fell. * 

‘ But that poor hand,’ said he, ^ tell me, w^as it, could it have , 
been lhat monster De Clifford wdio struck you?’ 

Julia turned away her head, and made no answer. 

‘ Ah I I see how it is,’ said he, ‘ chi tace coi/fcsscu Good hea- 
vens ! what arc some men made of!’ 

‘ Do,’ said Julia, in order to change the subject, ‘go to iladamc 
de A.s. Indeed 1 am much, much better now; and thank you a 
thousand times for the care you liavc lakcn of me. Do, dear 
friend, go.’ 

‘ Bless you for those w'ords,’ cried Mowbray, ‘and never, never 
shall you find me unworthy of so enviable a title; but indeed I 
will not, cannot leave }ou till your maid comes; then I will go — 
for, for your sake I ought to be seen at that horrid ball. You need 
^ not, however dread my remaining, for my heart is too full to say 
more ^to-night; but, O Julied to-morrow 1 will try and convince 
\y()u that all men arc not wholly and solely aetiiatod by motives of 
selfishness.’ As lie finished speaking, he walked over to the table 
and jKuircd out a glass of water; while he >vas drinking it, a knock 
knock came to the door. 


‘ Come in,’ said Lady de Clifford, and Bcfryl entered in the 
greatest possible state of trepidation. 

‘ (ioocl nv7?A- my Lady, what as appevedT exclaimed she, ‘ for I 
left you (luitc w^cll and ready dressed, and got ®lis slip of paper, 
saying your ladyship w^as took suddenly hill; and I should have 
been here sooner, but Madam HangcUqne the Countess’s maid, 
tried to persuade, ///?/, her broken IlnirfUshy that it W’as only a inas- 
(jiicrading hoax of the Count’s vallrt/ lliat gave me the paper; but 
though I saw plenty of bide dominos, they had none of them your 
air, my lady, so I come away — for till they could say to me. And 
I hope your ladyship hain’t been very hill 

‘ No, only an accident, Bcrryl. 1 put my wTist out of joint and 
fainted from the paip, and Mr. Mo^ybray, who happened to pass 
through the room, saw* me, and was good enough to go for a doc- 
tor, who has bandaged it up, and I dare say it will soon be well/ 
Berryl, who now for the first time perceived Mowbray, dropped 
him a low curtsey, 'with an ‘ I beg your pardon^ sir, I didn’t Aoi- 
serve you before. WasJicr ladyship long in tht faint-in fit?’ 
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^ Not very long,’ replied ho, ‘ and Doctor Pozzo is to send some 
leeches for her hand, and a composing draught to be taken on go- 
ing to bed. 

^ Let me look at your hand, my lady,’ said Bcrryl; and then 
shaking her head, she muttered, ^ Aaccident indeed 1 No but more 
of that wretch’s andij work.’ 


^ I’m sure,’ said Lady de Clifford, turning to Mowbray, and an- 
xious to prevent Berryl saying anything futher, have a thousand 
apologies to make for detaining you so long from the ball.’ 

^ Not at all,’ sai^l he, in a tone of commonplace gallantry ; ‘ Pm 
too happy if I have been of the slightest use and then added in a 
still more careless tone, turning to Berryl, ^ I don’t suppose I have 
lost much of the spectacle — have I ?’ 

‘ No, sir, not much, only the game wdth the living cards, whicli 
was very beautiful and curusy the way they were hall shuffled, and 
cut, and dealt three times, over and each time Mussue dc Rivli, 


who is the knave of spades, you know, sir, contrived always to get 
next Miss Neville, and then there was great laughing, and Major 
Nonplus would come up and insist upon fair play, and their being 
dealt over again.’ 

‘And how do Queen Elizabeth and her court geton?’ askedMow- 
bray smiling. 

^ O p'raps it’s very wrong of me to say, sir, and a servant may 
have no business to make remarks, but I should say it was (juitc 
ridiclus — hevery one was laughing especially when the French gen- 
tleman that went as the Hedge-hog caught the old lady’s rutf 
in one of his quills; and then Sir Something Sally, that’s Mr. 
Hebert, you know, sir, drew his sword, but the hedgehog poking 
his quills in his eyes, he w^as glad to make his escape, and then 
how the people did laugh to be sure ? but some of the dresses are 
most halegant and splendid, certainly.’ 

* Well, you really make me long to see it all,’ said Mowbray, 
smiling; and thfa. tumiilg to Julia, and holding out his hand, 
added, ^ and as I think 1 must rather be in your way than other- 
wise, I’ll now wish you good-night, my dear Lady de (’lifford, 
sincerely hoping that you may feel no bad effects from your acci- 
dent by to-morrow ; and I’m sure I cannot leave you in better or 
more careful hands than Mrs. Berryl’s.’ » 

‘ That’s what I call a real gcfhtleman,’ said the latter, as Mow- 
bray closed the door after him ^ but how Mr. Sanford could go 
and tell every one that his dress was the most splendid thing that 
ever was seen, unless he wanted to mystify us all, I’m sure I cannot 
conceive; but it is no great matter, mr such iv andsome man looks 
well in anything, while all the velvet and jewels in the world 
won’t make some people look even passable.’ 

Leaving Julia the care of Berryl, we will follow Mowbray. 
When he got into bisigondola to ^o to the Pa\azzo Barberigo, the sea 
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was no longer dark, but like a sheet of diamond water from the light 
of the bright moon above it, and everything looked and sounded hap- 

1 )ier thafi when he had floated over it an hoiir or two before; and as 
le landed at the terrace of the Palazzo, a boat passed, in which a very 
sweet voice, that seamed to rise from the waters, was singing the 
barcarola * Or die in Cielo^^ from the Marino Faliero. This had 
scarcely passed, before another bark glided by, with an apparently 
happier party, who were singing most exquisitely that beautiful 
terzetto from Otello, ‘ Ti parli V amoved Mowbray lingered on 
the steps, and joined in it, till he felt a haninpon his shoulder, 
and heard a voice exclaim, (which he instantly recognised as Savil- 
le’s,) ^No doubt, holy father, parli Vamore* is your form of ab- 
solution when confessing a pretty novice ; but now tell me, in plain 
English, what makes you so late ?’ 

‘ I have been here some time,’ stammered Mowbray. 

‘ Then I hope you saw how well we played our cards ?’ 

^ Yes — no — that is, it was so hot, I did not go into the house — 
yet, in fact, just as I was coming away, fibor Lady de Cliflbrd was 
taken very ill, and nobody being left in the house, I had to go for a 
doctor, wdiich detained me ; in short, (but don’t tell her sister, at 
least to-night, for it would only make her unhappy, and do no good,) 
her husband gave her a blow on her hand that put her wrist out of 
joint, and she fainted from the pain.’ 

^ Brutb!’ exclaimed Saville; ^how I long to kick that man! and I 
shall have to do it at last.’ 

* Pray rcsign in my favour,’ said Mowbray, ^ whenever the op- 
portunity occurs; but how is this — I left you the knave of hearts, 
and now I find you an English sailor?’ 

^ A distinction without a difference, perhaps you think,’ said 
Saville? ‘ but my black-eyed Susan is waiting fdr me, and I have a 
squib to give that illustrious member of the British senate, Mr. 
Herbert Grimstone; so addio, mio carol ’ saying which, he darted 
off*, leaving Mowbray to choose what pafti he liked. 

As he advanced into the garden, he found it brilliantly il- 
luminated, with groups of gorgeously dressed people represen- 
ting different scenes, eras, and epochs in Italian history; and 
one end of the garden, in especial, presented a scene of daz- 
zling splendour, being fitted up as the Piazzo di San Marco, 
representing that magnificent fesflval* gi|fen on the defeat of the 
rebels, and the end of the Candian war, the splendours of which 
Petrarch complained of being unable to find an adequate Latin 
name for. There sat, in the mimic marble gallery over the porch, 
the Doge, with his princely train, *shcltered by golden canopies ; 
Petrarch on his right alone, and the four-and-twenty noble Vene- 
tian youths headed by a Ferraresc ; then came the group of Eng- 
lish barons, ( som^ of the blood-royal, as Petrarch described them,) 
and the flashing of bright eyes, an(,|[ crimsoning of soft cheeks, amid 
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the waving of \A’hite plumes and the glittering of costly jewels ; — 
altogether the scene was one of fairy-like enchantment, but too gay 
and buoyant to accord with the dreamy but melancholy happiness 
of Mowbray’s mind that night; so he lingered but a moment, and 
walked silently on till he reached the house ; he entered the vesti- 
bule just as Saville ( whom he knew by his dress, in spite of a very 
good and characteristic mask) was presenting a scroll of paper to Sir 
Waller Raleigh, whom he accosted after the following manner : — 

‘You be a parliament-man now: well, nobody .> ’ill ever be the 
better for that ; hoY^somdever, 1 wish as how you’d just present this 
here petition the next time parliament’s y-erogued, for 1 know 
it’s prorogued at pci*sent. Now mind, my hearty, if you don’t it’s 
all up with you at your next HecUon — I tell cc so, and I’m a Triver- 
ton man ; and 1 ha’n’t been aboard an English man-o’war so long 
without knowing something about unfurling canvass, d’ye see ? 
Whoy, you’re sadly gone down in the world as you’ve got on in it ; 
for when she was on her reign (pointing to his mother, who was 
leaning on his arm) you did some good, lor you brought baccy into 
England: so ])ut that into your pipe and smoke it, as Muster 
Hume says in his History of England.’ 

‘JNIy dear,* said the Dowager Latly de Clifford to her son, mov- 
ing onward, ‘this is vaustly disagreeable to be beset by such vul- 
gar people ; throw away that paper that horrid man gave you.’ 

‘ 0, my dear inainma, ail these sort of things are tlve life of 
a masquerade, and we may find some fun in this when we get 
Lome.’ 

‘ Please your gracious Majesty,* said Major Nonplus, dragging 
ex officio an unfortunate ycuth by the collar — ‘ licre vagrant that 
has been lately shooting over your Majesty’s royal demesne of Bil- 
chingly, in shire, come to crave your highness’s pardon.’ 

‘ Who is it?’ whispered her Majesty to Sir Walter Raleigh, point- 
ing to a thread papery- looking neither man nor boy, dressed as 
Master Slender.’ 

‘ O, Lord Charles .Dinely, Lord Shufileton’s youngest son, who 
has just left Harrow, and is here with his tutor; and if you remem- 
ber, my dear mamma, you were kind enough to say tliat I might 
ask him to shoot at Blichingly, whenever he was in the neighbour- 
hood.* 

‘ O, ah ! true, my dea^ I’m vaustly glad he’s here, for I’ll ask 
him about iny plantation near the labyrinth, as he has been so 
recently at Blichingly.’ So saying, she graciously turned to the 
lordling, who had a vast deal of unlickcd cubbism about him, and 
said— ' 

I hope your lordship had good sport at Blichingly.’ 

‘ Pretty lair ; but all the keepers confoundedly stupid.’ 

‘ Did your lordship’ (his lordship was just ^seventeen) — ‘ did 
your lordship see tlia new plantation ?’ ^ * 
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‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Were the alders and birch trees coming on ?’ 

^’Pon« my honour, I don’t know", for I’m no arborologist ; only 
know, that when I felt Harrow, hirch was deucedly backward,^ 

At the conclusion of this brilliant sally. Lord (Charles turned 
upon his heel with ahorse-laugh, and left the poor dowager lament- 
ing her unusual waste of civility. ^ 

Weary of all around him, Mowbray left the hall and wandered 
up stairs, till came to- the room in which Titian died ; it was 
deserted, save by his pictures of the Magdalene and the Venetian 
senator, and it might be haunted by the spirit oT him that painted 
thtim. ]\Iowbray flung himself upon a couch, and gazing upon the 
deep and mournful beauty of the face betbre him, which look- 
ed iis if to it had also been said, ^ Her sins w'hich are many are 
forgivcii, for she loved much,’ a train of sweet and bitter thoughts 
came over him, and he wept like a child; he put his hand into his 
bosom for a handkerchief; the one he drew out seemed as if it had 
been stolen from tlie wardrobe of Titanyi, so fine was its texture, 
and so delicately beautiful the point lacc with which it was trim- 
med; — it was Lady de Clifford’s he had taken by mistake, and it 
was still wet w^ith her tears. ‘ This at least,’ said he, ‘ shall never 
leave me, all mv thoughts be in it, 

‘ Unless it be to think that she is by, 

And feed upon tlie shadow of perrection/ 


ilowbray had scarcely replaced the handkerchief before Major 
Nonjdus, s^afl’in hand, stumped into tlie room, 

‘ Cfod bless me, jMowbray, is that you? had no idea you were 
here alone, or should have come to you before; hope you’re not 
offended though — its the ^\ay at these masks, yon know — every 
one for themselves. Capital fun weVe had, to be sure, and 
through the whole of it, 1 assure you. I’ve kept English order and 
regularity, by keeping an eye upon them all ; and as I told the 
young people, they may flirt as much <is they like (for that’s na- 
tural) in the rooms where there arc plenty of lights and people, 
but no tele-a-tetcs and dark walks, and that sort of thing. VVcll, 
1 must say,’ continued he, mopping his face with a silk pocket 
handkerchief, wdiicli in colours and dimensions might have been 
mistaken for the union jack, ‘ I must say, tho’ I say it who should 
not say it, that I’m always trying dc\ lor everybody.’ 

‘ God knows you arc,’ groaned Mowbray; and thinking this 
(piintessenco of bore might be* diluted and neutralised by the 
crowd, he accepted his invitation to go down stairs. After re- 
maining another half hour, and sauntering through the rooms 
without a mask, that every one might see that he was there, he 
was nreparing to go as day was beginning to dawn, and all the 
people looking jaded, dusty, and ugly, between the invidious dis- 
coveries of the t\Vo lights, which were unnatiirally turning against 
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their own — the real li^ht making all that was real look bad, and 
the artificial light making all that was artificial look worse. Just 
as Mowbray yvas leaving the room, he was riveted by Qifeen Eli- 
zabeth’s dulcet accents, accosting Lord Charles Dinely as fol- 
lows: — 

‘ When your lordship returns to England, 1 hope you will shoot 
atiBlichingly whenever you please, for the greatest pleasure we 
landed proprietors have is supplying our friends with game.’ 

‘ O, I’m sure th^ can never want it while you’re in the coun- 
try,’ replied Lord, Charles, with a clodpole bow and grin, which 
luckily her ladyship took for a compliment, 

^ Ah ! Mowbray, how do ?’ said he, extending one finger, ‘ you’ll 
soon be a marquis, my boy, for when I left, your uncle old Lord 
Cheveley was expected to kick every minute ; when it happens, 
don’t forget I’ve four sisters, one uglier than another, and ycfu may 
have your choice of them ; or if you prefer it, two cousins also, ra- 
ther plain about the head. Where are you staying ? lied Lion, 
eh? Silver Lion — what do they call it?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mowbray, ^ good-night, or rather morning, for it, 

* like the spirit of a youtli 

That means to be of note, begins by times,* 

On getting into his gondola, the fresh sea breezes that played 
upon his cheek made him less inclined for sleep than ever. Upon 
reaching the hotel, he saw Berryl, and liaving ascertained that 
Julia had at length fallen asleep, not being able to follow her ex- 
ample, he sat down and wrote her the following letter. ' 


CHAPTER vn. 


* T love thee, and I feel 

I'hat on the fountain of iny heart a st‘al 
Is set tp keep its waters pure and brij^iit 
For thee * 

P. B. SllELLET. 

* There is a comfort in the strength of love ; 

’'Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
Would overset thdbrain, or break tbe heart.’ 

WonDSWORTH. 

‘ Oh ! none but gods have [niwer their love to hide.’ • 

Marlowe. 

^ The dreadful struggles which have taken place, dearest, be- 
tween reason and my love for you, have so agitated and exhausted 
me, that were I to die for it to-moiTow, I must write to you to- 
day. O Julia! w^at is there in your very name that I cannot 
even write it withoutriny check kindlings and my heart glowing as 
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if a ' scintilla deU’ immortal fuoco’ had, for the first time fallen 
upon it, and filled it with the heaven from whence it came. Bear 
with me? then, while I, for the first and last time, my soul, 
my fute, my name, with yours. Remember that your breath still 
lingers on my check ^our touch still thrills in mine — our tears are 
not yet dried, and the bloom is still fresh upon every feeling. 
These are bad materials for a stoic; but down itself is capable ^of 
petrifaction. It has been said that 

‘ Bove's heroism is equal to all acts, 

But seldom to forbearance/ • 

^ He knew not love who said so, for love is not love that is not 
equal to all things for the sake of what it loves; and if forbearance 
be its test, it will know nought else. Julia, my life began when I 
knew you, therefore it would be needless to go back to a prior 
stage of my existence, were it not to give you some guarantee for 
the stability of my promises. The sort of mother a man has had, 
may, generally speaking, be pretty correctly known by the esti- 
mate he entertains of her sex. There ar? two kinds of mothers, 
who iuvariab^ engender in their sons a respect and consideration 
for women; — the one is the mother of superior intellect, properly 
evinced in the education of her children, and is even more soli- 
citous in weeding than planting their dispositions; — the other is 
one who, without many intellectual advantages, possesses that sort 
^ of moral prc-emincnco and right-mindedness, which, proved by 
every act of her life, (for such persons seldom deal in aphorisms 
Nand fine scfttlmcnts.) induce her sons to believe, and rightly too, 
that a good woman is the best friend and counsellor that man, with 
his boasted sujieriority, can have. My mother united both mo- 
ral and intellectual pre-eminence, and my father dying when I was 
only six years old, and knowing that both rank and w^ealth awaited 
me, that exemplary woman devoted her life to endeavouring to 
make me not wdiolly unworthy of her and of them ; and if I often 
blush to think that her labour of love has produced no better or 
more abundant harvest, still I hope that some of the good seed has re- 
mained ; for never does an unworthy thought arise in my mind, that, 
if filtered through the memory of my mother s care, does not become 
purer and better. To you I am not ashamed to own, that every night 
brings me back to my childhood, when I knelt at my mother’s feet ; I 
still feel her hand upon my head, an(l hear her blessing, when I have 
done nothing to forfeit it. To some this might appear puerile — 
I pity them — and am content that you arc not of the number. 
Every day convinces me that both ^evil and good come with the 
understanding — how much of the latter (or vice rersa) within the 
book of mcraoy, docs our reason translate to us, which, when we 
first heard it, was but as the meaningless sounds of an unknown lan^ 
^uage. 1 now know and feel the meaning of my mother’s constant 
injunction to me — to ho, and no^to seem it,* constitutes the only 
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difference between virtue and vice ; for the former enables one to 
adhere on all occasions steadily and resolutely to the right path, 
the other is |||straw in the wind, blown about in every (pfarter, as 
accident, inclination, or interest may direct. All mere seemers 
must be hypocrites, and, while they have a painful tcnai ity about 
their .character, are not in the least particular as to their conduct, 
just as a prude cares infinitely more for her reputation than she 
does for her virtue. Think yon, then, that in my conduct towards 
you, it is the world’s opinion I either court or sucefirnb to? No — 
too well I know the ^ perilous stuff,’ the hollow echoes, the mean 
interests, and meaner ambitions that world is made of, which 
chooses its favourites, as the Romans did their generals, solely 
from being fortunate; for the vice that revolts, and is unpardona- 
ble, when seen through rags, is concealed and becomes charming 
in velvet. Believe, then, that God and yourself arc the solo direc- 
tors of my conduct, the sole infliiencers of my motives. Shall I 
confess it? when I first knew you, you were to me an enigma — at 
one moment I thought *Jymur placidity and enduraimc arose from 
that inane sort of apathy, which, haj)pily for themson es, so many 
of your sex possess — again I attributed it to hatred, which is a 
strong endurcr ; but then in hatred there is a buoyancy which 
bears one up upon the turbulent surface of defiance, and never 
permits one to ride at anchor on the calm of resignation ; of 
the fomier you appeared to know nothing, while of\he latter 
you seemed perfect mistress. During this first vague and un- 
certain dawm of your character, I availed myself of Live charter- 
ed corruption of society, and allowed myself to be in love with 
you ; but as the meridian splendour and cloudless purity of th^ 
character burst upon me — as I found that, like the great heathen^ 
idea of the Deity, *your whole nature was truth, and light was its 
shadow, and that your endurance of injuries and insults arose nei- 
ther from the impotence of imbecility nor from the superna- 
tural strength of hate, ‘but from the highest and best motives 
which human nature is capable of being subdued and impelled 
by — then, Julia, I love you ! How I struggled against that love, 
God and my own heart alone know ; for I could not breathe the 
same atnios])hcrc with you, without at least trying to become bet- 
ter — ^yes, my heart, 

‘ Like the dark web that whitens in the sun. 

Grew pure from beic^ purely shone upon f » 

and if love erected an altar on an unhallowed site, esteem conse- 
crated and made it sacred; fojr those feelings which nature refused 
id make dumb, respect constrained into silence — a silence which 
never should have been broken but for the circunstanccs which oc- 
curred last night — and how was it broken then ? Ah, Julia ! was 
it not the voice df your own feelings that echoed through mine, 
and the sound you*^ had yours^.f awakened terrified and appalled 
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you ! But be calm, for the echo has died away. Henceforth all 
shall be silent, though sleepless as before, and the rosy words on 
that dear lily I will try and remember only as the inscription on 
those eff the statues of Isis, which shall haunt me with the mysterious 
sounds of — * I am all that has been, that shall be, and none among 
mortals has hether^o taken off my evil.’ 

‘ To prove the sincerity of my resolution, I would leave you to- 
morrow, but that the scene of yesterday rushes back upon my me- 
mory, and I cannot divest myself of the painful yet delightful idea, 
that during this journey I may be again some slight protection 
and of some trifling use to you; and to leave ypu ill, deserted, and 
neglected, is more than I can, than I ought to do. Once in Eng- 
land, you will, at least, be within reach of your own family, and 
then, or perhaps before then, never will I knowingly obtrude my- 
self into your presence ; but I will not conceal from you, that a 
shudder comes over me, when 1 think that there may be a crisis in 
your fate, too terrible, too overwhelming, for even you to bear up 
against. Yes, a moment may come, when your endurance, which 
is as a rock, and your virtue, which is a« a beacon, may be wreck- 
ed in the dark treachery of an unexpected whirlpool. 

‘ I know an instance, and only one, of a woman who had endured 
more, because she had loved more than vou — and who w^as a better 
wife, because there was more scope for sacrifices and exertion in her 
h)t than even in yours. Yes, Julia, that woman had loved her husband 
deeplv'^and devotedly for years — had anticipated his every wish — 
concealed his every fault — promoted his every interest, real or ima- 
ginary — endured the violence of his temper, which vented itself in 
acts of personal brutality that even by his own acknowledgment, 
amounted to madness — had writhed severely, but silently, under 
the interference, jealousies, and falsehoods of his ftmiily; nay, more, 
had played the Griselda, wdien her hearth andJiome had been pol- 
luted by the presence of his mistresses — (when of her own sphere 
of life) — and, in point of money, had left herself pennyless to sup- 
ply his extravagance. All this she did? and all this she bore with- 
out a murmur for years, or without even letting her own mother 
guess at its existence ; and on one occasion, when he had com- 
mitted a personal outrage on her, of so s&nguinary and brutal a 
nature that he left his house and wrote to her, saying, *that having 
eternally disgraced himsolf, he should fly the country, and announce 
ill health as the reason of his retifement from public life,’ she, gene- 
rously bi^t foolishly pitying this ^Lucifer spirit in his fall, who never 
knew pity for, or remorse about, his conduct to her, brought him 
back, forgave, and hushed up everything. But to be under such an 
obligation to a woman, and that •woman his wife! was what his 
me an sordid nature could never brook ; and from that moment he 
organised a deep-laid plot against his poor victim. 

^ lie spent a whole year in looking out Jor a mistressi as he 
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•would for a house or a horse ; and when he found one to his mind, 
(a low person, who, with her sisters, kept a school near a watering- 
place,) the next thing was to take a villa for his wife, so as to have 
London to himself. This done, finding utter neglect not sufficient, 
and eternally telling her that they would be happier apart, he 
then spent six months in endeavouring to gojid her into an open 
rupture, which, for the sake of her children, she was determined 
not to be goaded into. 

^ One day, in especial, she implored him, with tears, to tell her 
what she had done to displease him, or could do to please him : not 
in reality being ablq^.to say, his only answer w as, ‘ The fact isy I 
never shall be able to get anything out of my mother^ as long as I am on 
terms with you /’ 

‘ Against this there was of course no appeal. Time passed on, 
and having received his strict orders not to presume to go to I^on- 
don, which was within an hour’s drive, she did as she was desired ; 
till one day, her amiable husband havng announced his intention 
of honouring her wdth his company at dinner, she waited till nine 
o’clock, when one of his grooms brought a letter from him, stating 
that he was dangerously ill. His wife, believing this, set off for 
town, whereupon, arriving at his house thus unexpectedly, she 
found not the invalid she expected, but unequivocal proofs of her 
husband’s new and guilty liaison. Indignant and disgusted at the 
falsehood and wickedness of his whole conduct, she remained in 
tow’n that night, and wrote him a letter, couched in pretty* strong 
language, that is, calling him by the names he deserved — which, 
among the w^ell-regulatcd portion of society, whose words arc al- 
ways, irreproachable, let their deeds be what they may, is, I believe, 
considered an unpardonable offence in a wife. 

^ Now mark the sequel. Upon the receipt of this violent letter, 
the husband went to a very distant relative of his wife’s, (for, as he 
used to tell her in a manly and honourable manner, she had nei- 
the father nor brother, and therefore was completely in his power,) 
and to this relation he declared upon oath, (though the whole world 
knew to the contrary,) that it was false about his having a mistress ; 
and that the violence of his wife’s temper made it impossible for 
him to live with her !— that he merely wished the separation to be 
temporary, as a short time might bring her to her senses. lie then 
artfully proceeded to give her credit for every possible good quality 
— temper excepted — which was strange, as he had been for years 
in the habit of saying that he did not give her as much credit as 
others did, for the goodness and equanimity for her temper, as he 
considered it merely constitutional. However, it suited his pur- 
pose, at this juncture, that she {Should be a terniagant, and, accord- 
ingly, such he declared her — adducing, as proofs of his assertion, 
the letters of an outraged and injured wife, who, after years of de- 
votion and enduran(;e, found, or rather knew herself, and her 
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children, to be turned out of their home, to make way for an 
abandoned woman, and to save an adulterer the expense of two 
establishments. Of this she was at the time fully aware, and 
events have proved the truth of her information. But her relation, 
being a man of strict integrity and chivalric honour himself — though 
withal of a north ^ole temperament, and a great respecter of the 
commerage de societe^ and cucumber convenances of marital authority, 
did not conceive that there could be any appeal from the solemn 
word of honour of a soi^disant gentleman! and therefore gave 
implicit credence to the husband’s statement; negociating the 
whole business much after the fashion of jhc worthy Scotch 
professor, who, being disturbed in the solution of his problems by 
a company of cats that held a concert under his window, threw 
up the sash, and in the most gentlemanlike and gentle manner, 
addressed them, as he would have liked himself and his family to 
have been accosted, by the civil appellations of ladies and gentle- 
men — accompanied by an equally courteous request that they 
would choose some other scene of action, and not molest him. 

‘ Strange to say, this well-bred and pacific line of eonduct had 
not the slightest effect upon his feline tormentors ; which induced 
him to proceed to what he thought a very strong and decisive 
measure ; which was, ag?iin opening the window, and in a clear 
and sonorous voice, reading the riot act to tliein ; but, merabile 
dicta! this also was unavailing; and the poor professor might 
have been suffering from their persecution till now, had not a 
friend opportiinately come in and fired a pistol amongst them, 
which produced more effect than all the learned gentleman’s 
bland remonstrances. 

‘ What chance then had mere truth, simplicity, and good inten- 
tions, on the part of this distant relation, against the subtle and 
serpent-like craft of the clever and unprincipled husband? — who, 
to the depravity and pliancy of the most abject intrigue, united 
the vaunting of the most lofty hypocrisy — ^which, by placing his 
conduct beyond the reach of invest! gaition, enabled him to stalk 
triumphantly through the world on the stilts of falsehood. Hope- 
less of redress from virtuous imbecility on the one side, and clever 
villany on the other, tlie poor Avife grew desperate, and refused to 
sign the forced and degraging deed of separation ; but into this 
she was soon compelled .by her husband, who, while he was all 
blandness and a])parcnt fairness others, the attorneys, &c., wrote 
her the most intimidating and brutal letters — again reminding her 
that she fiad neither father nor* brother, and that she had no re- 
dress, there being but one law for a woman on such occasions — a 
law which no woman of the slightest delicacy or feeling would or 
could resort to. Here, then, his eveiy point was gained; — and 
her last struggle was, to remain in her house a few weeks longei^ 
and join in society, that her separation froa\ her husband might 
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not be confounded with that of a notoriously bad character, whfch 
had taken place, at the time, on very disgraceful grounds. 

‘ This the husband agreed to, adding, with his usual crafty 
plausibility, to her relative and the attorneys, that whatover re- 
dounded to his wife’s respectability must conduce to his. 

* So much for his words, while his actions were to try, by every 
underhand means possible to prevent her beftig noticed by any 
one. 

^ She went with her children to a miserable and secluded village 
in Wales ; there she remained for two years, her tlear friends in 
London of course forgetting her with all possible expedition, and 
thinking it expedient to join forces with her husband ; he being a 
rising man, who kept a good chof^ and gave political dinners and 
agreeable soirees to the most agreeable and notorious demireps in 
London. As for his immoralities — ^ fellow feeling’ of course made 
them ^ wondrous kind’ on that score ; and for certain meannesses 
and brutalities, which the world, bad as it is, does not and cannot 
openly countenance, a few colossal and skilful falsehoods soon gild- 
ed them into positive vi^^tues or venial errors. Meanwhile his 
poor wife, added to the great and deep wrongs she had to bear, 
was surrounded by coarseness and vulgarity, which, while the mi- 
serable stipend her husband allowed her compelled her to endure, 
the habits of her life and her own natural refinement made almost 
unendurable. Still there were her children, and in looking for- 
ward to what they would be, from feeling justly proud, of what 
they were, she endeavoured to forget the past by living in the 
future; and the whole nighbourhood vying with each other in 
kindness and attention to her, enabled her in some degree to wade 
through the present. But at length the difficulty of getting mas- 
ters, and the vulgari^ of the locale, induced her, for her children’s 
sake, to return to .England, and settle about two days’ journey 
from London. This so infuriated her husband, svho dreaded the 
truths that might transpire by her returning so near her former 
ground, and which her absence and his diplomatic falsehoods had 
so successfully lulled to sleep, that he resolved upon the last cru- 
elty and outrage in his power to inflict, that of tearing her chil- 
dren from her ; but not having a single thing to bring against her, 
this required even more than his usual caution and plausil)ilily ; 
for though the law of the land gives a fatlier, however openly and 
notoriously profligate in his conddict, and careless of their interests, 
inalienable power over the persons of his children, yet the law of 
opinion Jllways exacts certain difes, which, if not acceded to in 
truth, must be evaded by falsehood. 

^ Accordingly, his first pretext was, that he could not leave his 
children with her until he knew where she intended to live. 

‘ Of course, had he really cared for his children, the person they 
• were with, and not^ the ifiace they were in, would have been the 
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soitrce of his anxiety; hut, being a thorough-going Whig, place 
was naturally his only object. When informed of his wife’s intend- 
ed residence, he expressed himself perfectly satisfied, and said he 
ihoiighlf it a very good place, and that he h^ no objection. 

‘ Here, then, every one would have supposed the matter ended, 
and she was to have her children ; but no — next followed a set of 
frivolous vexations, and impossible-to-accede-to stipulations, which 
were — that if he allowed them to remain with her, she must never 
go out anywhere, as she had gone out more than he approved of 
in Wales, and«-had not devoted herself sufficiently, according to 
his notions, to her children. This, fror% sucj;i a "father to such a 
mother, was a little too much. The next stipulation was, that she 
must neither live in lodgings, nor at an hotel, nor in the house with 
anybody else. Now this latter stipulation he knew to be impossible ; 
for from tlie miserable pittance he allowed her, while spending 
thousands on his own vices, had it not been for the kindness of 
friends who permitted her to live with them, she could not have 
lived at all according to her sphere of life. 

‘ This last piece of petty tyranny — cveii the attorney who, in the 
first instance, had so mis-managed the business and played so com- 
pletely into the husband's hands, advised her by no means to sub- 
mit to. Nor did she — for well she knew that, arbitrary and de- 
grading as the terms were, had she complied with them to the let- 
ter, it would not liave prevented his exercising the brutal but legal 
j)o\ver of taking them from her at a moment’s warning ; conseqently 
she steadily and indignantly refused to do so, 

‘ After some time, she wrote an imploring letter to him, entreat- 
ing him not to crown all her other injuries by persisting in this most 
cruel and insupportable of all, and begging him to remember that 
a time must come when the reflection of not having done all the 
wrong in his power would be a course of far greater satisfaction 
to liiin than the remembrance of all his triumphs, whether merit- 
ed or the reverse. 

^ To this, his only reply was a letter of the most brutal upbraid- 
ing ; tills was an autograph, but was soon followed by one from a 
low attorney, who was in the habit of cliicaning him through his 
elections, stating that her husband would allow her childern to be 
within ten miles of her, and that she might have free access to 
them, provided she would give a solemn promise never to attempt 
to remove them, and a written document expressing her gratitude 
for his consideration of her feelings evinced in this arrangement. 
It is needfess to say that this was also rejected witli scorn, excited 
to madness by thus having every injury cemented with insulting. 
Upon hearing that he solemnly denied ever having personally ill- 
used her, she wrote to his mother, (who had first instigated and then 
screened him through every state of his misconduct,) because, upon 
one occasion of greater outrage than usual, sjie had gone to that 
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unprincipled mother ; and in that letter she taxed him with the 
falsehood of his assertion, and told her that as she wanted nothing 
from her — for that she would rather beg her own and her children’s 
bread than owe it to her — she could venture to tell her the" truth. 

‘ This was of course made an additional handle against her ; and 
her Jesuitical husband gained fresh ground and Jipplause among 
his own clique, by giving out that he could not allow his children 
to remain with a woman who had insulted his mother, though 
in reality the children had been taken six months before that 
letter was written : but then the mother was rich, and he has beg- 
gared his wife ; an^ be^es, as he justly observes, she has neither 
father nor brother. But this is a well-judging world — for it always 
concludes that mi^ht is ri^ht. And now behold this oncc-devo- 
ted, all-enduring, and over-generous, wife, guiltless of all, save hav- 
ing ‘ loved not wiscl}^ but too well.’ With her heart torn up by 
the roots, when her children were torn from her, and with them 
of course the last linfjering feeling she might have had for their 
father, deprived of her position in society, and cast unprotected, 
and unprovided for according to her rank in life, upon the world — 
obliged to write, in order to provide the common comforts she had 
been accustomed to ; and if she sometimes subsides into calm, 
every feeling is harrowed up by receiving a dun for some bill of 
her husband’s mistress, who not only has usurped her home, but 
her name. What wonder, then, that her pen is sometimes dipped 
in gall ? Yet the w^orld, which never troubles itself about the 
truth of anything, is always ready to exclaim, (especially those virtu- 
ous ladies, who, while they arc dishonouring their indulgent lords, 
never perform a single wifelike duty,) how very wrong of a wife ever 
to w'rite at her husband; though the better and more respectable 
portion of society wonder at nothing, wdien they know the provo- 
cation. Besides, the reaction of so much forbearance is always in 
extremes, just as the sweetest wine makes the shaq^est vinegar ; but 
women, being considered by men as nonentities in the scale of crea- 
tion, are not allowed to hafve, or at least to express, any icelings of 
indignation, let them have sustained what injuries and outrages 
they may ; whereas, were a tinker or a chimney-sweep wronged but 
a hair’s breadth by hi^ fellow man, and that man were a monarch, 
could the former get up a revolution to avenge his quarrel, he may 
chance to take the monarch’s place, and at all events descends a 
ready-made hero to posterity ; but woe betide the woman who has 

‘The will to do, the soul to dare! 

The sparkling glance soon blown to fire 

Of ardent love, or headlong ire ;* 

unless, indeed, she has been the heroine of a disgraceful and dis- 
gusting trial, and is the tool of apolitical faction; then her pro- 
fligacy and its triumphs may attain to masculine immunities, and 
a political party may bo organised to force her again upon society. 
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even gainst the ordinary rules of its Tartuffe code, which has 
adopted for its principle, 

‘ Pecher en secret n’est pas p6cher, 

• Ce n'est que I'ecltlt qui fait le crime.* 

But if she be only ‘ sinned against/ not sinning, it is thought par- 
ticularly shocking if^hc does not submit to every species of tyran- 
ny, insult, and injustice, without a murmur ; and for half the wo- 
men in the world who are content to attain their petty and ignoble 
ends by low ci^nning and small craft, silent submission is a sort of 
k ortunatus’s caf) ; but I, who believe intellect to be epicine, also 
believe that there are women, who, like C^friolaiius, have natures 


, . . . . ' too noble for the world ;* 

That would not flatter Neptune fer his trident, 

Or Jove for his power to thunder. Their hearts their mouth ; 
What their breast forj;es, that their tongue must vent; 

And being angry, do forget that ever 
They heard the name of death.* 


‘ If it be true, and that it is, I for one have no doubt, * Que 
toutes les belles pcnsecs vienuent du coeiw,’ it must be from the 
lieart that esteem proceeds; and therefore mere intellectual pre- 
eminence, unpoised by the ballast of moral excellence, can never 
command it. It is easy for the world, who view the phantasma- 
goria of life as they do that of a magic lantcni, looking merely to 
the delusive effects produced by certain ugly and invisible machi- 
nery, to be dazzled and deceived by brilliant talents; but the poor 
drudges condemned to the earc and display of the fantoccini may 
not be (|uit<e so cliarmcd; and that country must be an immoral 
one, where the mirage of a man’s public life is allowed to cast a 
sanctifying vapour over the plague-sj)ots of his private character, 

which is treated as an Eleusiniau invstery, and seems to be dc- 

•/ •/ 

fended by the all-powerful guar/iptov, that threatens nothing short 
of death, or divine vengeance, if revealed. As a case in point, the 
husband I have been telling you about, made his debut as a father 
by turning his first child out of the houses the moment it was born, 
saying that he would not have his wife’s time and affection mono- 
polised by any d d child. Yet this very man gets up on a 

hustings, and, speaking of the poor laws, makes the following 
beautiful and benevolent peroration: — 

^ ^ And above all I am opposed to that peculiar vice in the pre- 
sent system, which, contrary to all »the nearest and dearest tics of 
nature, and the honest rights of humanity, would separate a man, 
often towards the painful dcliiie of life, from tlic partner who has 
shared all his trials, and from the childern who have been, per- 
haps, the solitary sources of comfort find hojx? that a long career 
of labour has enjoyed.’ Now, the mob who heard this no doubt 
thought it exquisite, and that Howard the philanthropist was a 
Nero to their worthy member; but no one can^ be surj)rised that 
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Lis wife and a few more who knew les dessous des cartes^ smiled 
with disgust, and thought, as Miss Biddy Fudge did, about that 
most amiable of scoundrels Jean Jacques’ — 

^ Alas ! that a man of such exquisite notions, * 

Should send his poor brats to the Foundling, my dear.’ 

^ Julia! it is a similar crisis I dread for you. Fancy yourself re- 
warded for your years of forbearance and endurance, by having 
your child torn from you — could you bear it?’ 

^ I answer for you, that you could not; and that the same ener- 
gy, which now enables you to bear and to conceal,^would then ex- 
cite you to resist and to expose; but my fears outstrip probability. 
You have a father, and you have brothers; and the case I have al- 
luded to will, I trust, remain as it now is — unique. 

^ Still, vague and sickening apprehensions crowd through my 
heart, when I think wdiat moi/ be ; for a man that indulges in acts 
of personal violence towards his wife, must of necessity have re- 
course to so many falsehoods, and so much meanness, to retain his 
position in the world’s opinion, that time infallibly obliterates even 
the shadow of respect Ivdiich every virtuous woman wishes and 
tries to feel for her husband, be that husband what he may ; and it 
is this stage of your married life that I dread ; for the lady whose 
history I have just detailed to you I have known these ten years ; 
and no two human beings ever differed more widely from each 
other, than that woman does now from her former self!^ 

‘ When first I knew her, she was gay, happy, and confiding ; 
^ wuth eyes that seem’d to love whate’er they looked upon.’ Now 
she knows no alternations but despair and frenzy ; and the grea- 
test proof of friendship any one could evince towards her, would 
only make her ask, ‘ I wonder how soon they’ll turn upon me ?’ 

‘ There is something fearful in the breaking of a woman’s heart. 
Her struggles against fate are so exhausting, yet so fruitless — her 
hopes of redress so impossible, — as well might a poor wretch, laden 
with irons in a condemned cell when a prison was on fire, hope or 
attempt to escape merely by their own crippled exertions, or by 
appeals to stone walls for mercy, as woman attempt to resist man’s 
tyranny when he chooses to exercise it. 

‘ When I think of,* these things, I fear that you must almost hate 
our whole sex, for the sake of one. And I scarcely have courage 
to offer you a friendship, which time and circumstances alone can 
convince you is as pure as Warm* and as generous as your own heart. 

^ At present I feel that its oply test must be negatiyes ; that it 
will be evinced, not by what I do, but by what 1 abstain from do- 
ing. And oh ! should that blessed time ever come, when you may 
demand more active and substantial proofs of it, you shall find that 
the word impossible not exist for me. 

^ Who can tell when the hidden and fragile threads that hold 
our destinies may* break ? Should mine snap first, you and your 
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child will inherit all I posssess. If we may not share it now, it will 
still be a bond between us, to think that what is mine will be 


yours. 

‘ I was told last night, by that young bear Charles Dinely, that 
my poor uncle Chevely was going fast. lie was in every respect 
the antipodes of my mother — being gloomy, misanthropical, and 
morose. I have nol seen him since I was fourteen, when unfor- 
tunately I offended him mortally; for while playing battle-dore in 
the library, the shuttlecock happened to fall upon his nose, when 
he was pouring over one of Lord Grey’s speeches. That very 
night saw me safely returned to my mother, with many dark pro- 
phecies concerning my future fate, which were anything but flat- 
tering to h^r hopes or my vanity.. 

^Disgusted, as I am, with the profligate, personal, and pyritic 
tone of politics in the present day, I shall not be sorry to be re- 
moved from the Commons’ House; which instead of representing 
the people, as they profess to do, in reality only represent the 
minister, whose tools they are; for, were they the faithtul stewards 
of the interests of their country, the careful checks on the admi- 
nistration of its finance, and the honest and incorruptible advisers 
of the executive branch of its legislature, I doubt whether they 
would dabble in or countenance that political alchemy, which can 
transmute the same measure that was vituperated as destruction to 
the country when brought forward by one minister, into its salva- 
$ tion when resorted as a 7^2, ? aller by his successor. 

‘ To conquer this corruption is next to impossible, as lon^ as the 
people deb^gate legislative power to pauper representatives, who 
though they make their interests the stepping stone, have in reality 
only their own individual advancement in view ; and though no 
one can deny that occasionally bright and glorious characters have 
arisen from arAong the people themselves, whp, in spite of the 
general coiTuptioii and depravity of the times in which they lived, 
have manifested the superior influence of integrity and wisdom, 
yet it would be, or rather it is, unwise for the people of England 
to trust their fate to the chance of such luminaries often arising, 
instead of establishing their liberties and properties on the only 
sure foundation, which was the original intewtion of the constitu- 
tion to create, — namely, a strict relation between themselves and 


the House of Commons, and then they would not be the dupes of 
those splendid legislative clap-traps, baited with popular fallacies, 
which enable their leaders so successfully to betray the public in- 
terest, while they appear to succumb to and be actuated by public 
• opinion. However, I foresee that the Repeal of the Union wiU 
soon supersede, as a matter of dispute, excitement, and tergiversa- 
tion, the Catholic Question and the Reform |PilI; and upon this 
question it is most likely the present ministry will totter to their 
fall. 
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' But enough of politics — though the happiness of writing to 
you, next to that of conversing with you, gives an interest to any 
subject which may be the means of prolonging that happiness. 
Forgive me, then, if I have in this instance been selfish enough to 
gratify myself at your expense. Knowing as I do, the unselfish- 
ness of your nature, I cannot but prophesy much happiness to you 
in your sister’s fate; for a more amiable, honouralne, or high- 
minded fellow than Saville does not exist; and there is a sufficient 
difference in their characters, and unity in their principles and 
opinions^ to insure their mutual welfare ; for while too great a 
sameness ofdisposil;^,on invariably produces ennui in married life, yet 
opposite principles and opinions as invariably produce dissensions, 
or something worse. Principle® being things with very deep and 
tenacious roots, no one possessing them cares to eradicate them ; 
so the uttermost a woman can do, (whose part it is always to yield,) 
is to suppress or control them: and as even this is not to be done 
per saltnm^ but by degrees, the danger is, that she may retrograde 
often, and weary eventually in the task. 

^ As friends, Saville’s and my sympathy ceases. Ilitlrcrto, every 
thought of my heart has been bared to his inspection; but now 
that I have but one thought, and that thought is yon it must be 
veiled from all beholders: besides, out of things, there is no 
such thing as sympathy; for even though people know all that you 
do, they do not know it as you do : and even though they feel fur 
you, they cannot feel with you. As well might a chameleon ex- 
pect tlie eyes that looked upon it to change their colour every 
time it changed its hues, as expect any other heart to sympathise 
with all the shades of feeling that chequer our own. 

^ But in our case — ah, Julia! how I love that little word, which, 
in spite of fate itself, unites us — in our case, what could we hope 
from friends but frowning displeasure — liberal donations of advice 
rendered formidable by a chevaux de frise of prudence, to which 
we never could hope to attain? 

^ With regard to your dear, dear self, individually, I cannot 
think without torture — and it is not to oppress and disturb you 
. more than you already arc, but to nerve and prepare you — that 
in this letter I have s?o often urged you to turn your though is to 
the future, which, impossible as it now seems to you, may be worse 
than the pr9scnt. For what cannot want of feeling and want of 
principle, when combined with power, craft, and hypocrisy, ac- 
complish? Indeed, when exercised against a wife, is suffici- 
ent. ^ For,’ as Sir Thomas Baker says, speaking of Anne Bullcn, 
* who know'S not that nature is not more able of an acorn to make 
an oak, than authority is able of the least surmise to make a cei*^ 
iaintyj* Whenever (Jhis, by me, much-dreaded crisis should arrive 
— O theuy Julia, remember, that in me you will have a stanch, a 
devoted, a considerate friend; and objectionable and unavailing 
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as such friendship may now appear, it may yet be able to fulfil its 
whole and sole end — your welfare. God, the disposer of all things, 
alone knows what the ever-changing and shifting scenes of life 
may next bring forth ; but I do think, that even in this world he 
docs not suffer wrong always to prevail, nor those whom he chas- 
teneth to be tried beyond their strength ; ‘ but will, with tlie 
temptation, also malic a way of escape.’ 

^ Inhim then, in who.n }ou have nil along trusted, still trust I 
dread ending this letter ; for, in sealing it, I shall feel as if I were 
sealing our fate — that all is ended — that our last words are spoken. 
But what are words ? They are but the body ^f thought, which is 
the soul. Many may have loved as deeply, (though I doubt it,) 
but none, ever loved more purely than I do. Coftld it be other- 
wise, when it is you I love ? O Julia ! my heart has become a well 
of deep, deep love for you ; and thoughts of you, like stars above 
it, are the only images it reflects. What, then, can sully the puri- 
ty of its waters, or dim the hope, the fervency, and the sincerity, 
with which 1 shall now and ever say, 

‘ God bless vou J 

‘ Augustus Mowbray.’ 

As soon as Mowbray had enclosed and sealed this letter, he 
j)laccd it within the leaves of that most exquisite little volume, M. 
dc Sain tine’s ^ Picciola, which he had promised to lend Lady de 
(Gifford ; and again carefully sealing that up, he rang for Sanford, 
and ordered him to give in to her maid, with his compliments, to 
know how she was. 

No sooner was it fairly gone, than he paced the room restless 
and dissatisfied with all he had said, and still more with all he had 
left unsaid. Alternately he reproached himself with not having 
more improved* the only opportunity that might ever occur of 
writing to Julia, by wasting so many words upon indifferent sub- 
jects, and immediately after felicitated himself upon having resort- 
ed to the only expedient by which |ic could have ventured to 
prolong his letter. But who ever yet wrote such a letter, and was 
satisfied with what they they had written? for is not love 

• ■ — ‘ all made of fantasy. 

All made of passion, and all made of wishes ; 

Ail adoration, duty, and observance ; 

All humbleness, all patience and impatience ; 

Ail purity, all trial, aif observance 

in short, fill contradictions? * 

At length, exhausted with fatigue both of mind and body, 
Mowbray flung himself upon, the* bed, but was too feverish and 
dispirited to sleep. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

'* Patience, unmoved, no marvel though she pause { 

They can be meek that have no other cause. 

A wretched soul, bruised with adversity. 

We bid be quiet when we hear it cry ; 

But were we burden’d with like weight of pain, 

As much or more we should ourselves complain.’ 

SflAKXBPEAnV. 

* Though you- have tried that nothing’s borne 
With greater ease than public scorn. 

That all affronts do still give place 

To your impenetrable face. 

That ma^es your way through all affairs. 

As pigs through hedges ci*eep with theirs ; 

Yet, as ’tis counterfeit and brass, 

You must not think ’twill always pass.’ 

Hudibbas. 

* No thread of candour woofs her web of wiles.* 

Btrob. 

The morning after Madame de A.’s ball, the dowager Lady de 
Clifford was sitting before her toilet-table, upon which were rang- 
ed, not indeed 

.1 

‘ Twelve vast French romances, neatly gilt,* 

but a pile of war-novels — a species of literature in which her 
ladyship much delighted and often indulged. At the other side 
of the table were two sets of teeth, the Elizabethan ruflP she had 
worn on the preceding night, and a green fan. Frump was busily 
employed brushing her mistress’s hair, who was as busily employ- 
ed reading * The Star of Fashion,’ by Anthony Frederick Hol- 
stein, when a knock came to the door. 

‘Frump, Frump! see who’s there,’ said her ladyship, throwing 
her handkerchief over the false teeth. 

Frump opened the door at first cautiously, but, seeing that it 
was Lord de Clifford, opened it widely as she said, ‘ It’s Lord de 
Clifford, my lady.’ 

‘ O come in, my dear; I did not think you’d have been stirring 
so soon after the ball last night, which, by-the-bye, I thought 
vaustly stupid.’ 

‘ D n the ball!’ said he, throwing himself into a chair, fold- 

ing his dressing-gown '^about him, and then his arms, as he frown- 
ed at Frump and his mother, as much as to say, ‘ Tell her to go away,’ 

‘ You may Frump,’ said her ladyshSp, taking the hint, ‘ and 
I’ll ring when I want you.’ ' 

Long practice had rendered this amiable lady as skilful in de- 
tecting her son’s changes of humour and impending storms, as the 
Chinese are in foreseeing change of weather^ from the variations 
of colour in their stone man near Vuchen, on the top of the hill 
of Vungkiu. • 

‘ What is it^ my dear?’ inquired she^ as soon as Frump had 
closed the door. 
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< O that d d woman pretends that I have hurt or put her 

wrist out of joint, because 1 just touched her last night for an- 
swering me impertinently.’ 

‘ Which — who — my dear?’ 

‘ Why, La^ de Clifford. Not that I’d care what the d 1 

she saia ; onl# in place of this sort everything gets about, and 
one docs not like to be talked of.’ 

* Very just observation, my dear; but how did it happen?’ 

^ Why, last night, insteaa of going for some books I asked her 
for, she very ^impertinently pointed to where they were; and I 
struck her hand, but in a way that could not h^ve hurt a fly; and 
yet she has made a perfect uproar about it, by going to bed, and 

sending for a doctor; and that d d maid of hers has belled 

about through the hotel that she will never be able to use her 
hand again.’ 

‘ I’m sure, my dear, it does great credit to your head and hort 
that you were so mild under such terrible provocation ; but it would 
have been more prudent in this ill-natured world, where things 
arc so misrepresented, if you had not touched her ; but you4be, 
my dear, you are too open and candid ; but, as I always tell 3’^ou, 
you would be so much happier and freer in every way living enff 
gorsong, and when we return to England we must see and contrive 
it. And the little gurl might be sent to school, as I think it’s giv- 
ing her mother too much power to leave her with her; but all this 
is for future consideration — the thing is now to decide upon what 
we had best do. Let me see,’ ct n tinned she, putting two fingers 
of her right hand against her cheek, and the other two on her 
chin, as was her wont when constructing a falsehood or a plot — 
‘ let me see — the best plan will be both for you and me to be very 
civil and attentive to her, and to be loud in our regrets to every 
one in the house about Lady de Clifford’s accident : be sure, my 
dear, not to forget to call it ^ accident’ — never say ‘ hurt’ 

‘ You are quite right, my dear, ma’am, but you are so clever — I 
never knew such a head for business in my life; it’s ad — 1 of a 
boi^, but do you think I had better go down to her now?’ 

^ No, my aear — you had l>etter let me pave the way by seeing 
her first, and in order to tlo so. I’ll write Ifor a note, to ask when 
she will see me,’ 

‘I’m sure, my dear ma’am, you are extremely kind, and I feel 
greatly obliged to you — and, as you say, it would be much better 
if I could get rid of her altoget^ier ; but you see there is so much 
cant in the world, that it requires great skill and caution in ma- 
naging it.’ 

‘Very iust observation, my de&r, but — ’here another knock 
came to tne door. 

‘ Who’s there ?’ cried the dowager sharply. 

‘ It’s only me, my dear mamma,’ wooed "Mr* Herbert Grimstone 
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through the keyhole, ^ who wish to know how you are after the 
fatigues of last night T 

* O, come in, my dear,* 

And in Mr. Herbert Grimstone came, after having imprinted a 
gallant kiss on his mother’s skinny hand, and told her, that after 
her appearance, and the sensation ^\e created the h^ht before, ho 
no longer dqubted the description of Queen Jilizabetli’s beauty as 
given in the chronicles ! He turned to his brother — 

^ Well, my dear fellow, and how are you?’ 

^ Sadly, plagued, my dear, about this here tirejome business,’ 
said his mother, answering for him. 

^ What business asked Herbert 

Here followed a false and garbled statement of poor Julia’s 
disjointed wrist, which when he had heard, Mr. Herbert Grim- 
stone,* after his usual preliminary grasp of the five hairs on his 
right temple with the extended palm and whole five fingers of his 
right hand, affectionately turned first to his mother, and next to 
his brother, with — 

fcWell, my dear ma’am-r-well, my dear De Clifford, what dojou 
wiA me to do? I’ll be guided entirely by you. Shall I go to Julia, 
and tell her that you can’t possibly live with her after such con- 
duct — eh ?’ 

^ O, my dear fellow, I’m sure you rc very kind,’ said Lord de 
Clifford, taking Herbert’s extended hand, ‘ but ’ 

Here their amiable mother interrupted this mbile fratrum to ex- 
plain her plan on the occasion, of which Mr. Herbert Grimstone ap- 
proved as highly as his brother had previously done, and then said — 

‘ Perhaps, then, I had better go down and sit with her, and tell 
her about the ball — that will look affectionate and attentive, and 
all that sort of thing; and if she hints at my brother having struck 
her, I can reason with her, and tell her how much better it will be 
for her to say nothing about it, but pass it off as an accident.’ 

‘ Very just observation, my dear.’ 

^ But as I before said, my dear mammay resumed Herbert, ‘ I am 
quite ready to do whatever you and my brother wish. By-the- 
bye, my dear fellow, I had a letter from Protocol this morning, 
and if Denham remains at St. Petcrsbtirg, I have no doubt of be- 
ing appointed Secretary of Legation. One of his daughters would 
be a devilish good speculation — one could but be refused, you 
know, and it would be an «cpoch in one’s life even to have been 
near 'getting forty thousand pounds. Ha ! ha I ha !’ 

‘ Ah, so it would,’ replied his brother, ‘ but it would be a better 
speculation still if you suceeded, for I have no doubt of Denham’s 
ultimately being premier.’ 

^ At all events,^ said Herbert, ^ I know his intention is to return 
to England at the next favourable crisis, and try to be Minister for 
Foreign Affairs/ 
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* But what the deuce will Lord -Melford do with Protocol? 
for after thirty years’ tenacious adherence to office, through the 
most sudden chances and extreme changon 1 should think he 
would not be easily ousted or transferred,’ said Lord de Clifford. 

‘ True, but you see Denham calculates upon the friendship and 
influence of a certain illustrious lady, and if that influence really 
exists to the extent he believes. Protocol, nor even Melford him- 
self, dare scarcely run counter to it. As things are likely to turn 
out, I am deuced sorry that I did not from the first pay more at- 
tention to th(^ rising sun, and boldly adopt a more decidedly radi- 
cal line of politics ; but then you see, as long ^ ShuflSeton’s inter- 
est was unshaken, one did not well know what to do.’ 

‘ Tut, J;ut, tut, my dear,’ cried his mother, placing her hand 
upon Herbert’s arm, ‘ don’t talk of being radical ; you know, as I 
always say, I’m a Tory — I think it’s what all landed proj#ietors 
ought to be.’ 

‘ Very true, my dear mamma,’ replied Herbert laughing, and 
again gallantly kissing his revered parent’s hand, ‘ and when I am 
a landed proprietor I’ll be a Tory too, o^; anything else you pleJase.’ 

Now, fond as her ladyship was of the term Manded proprietor,’ 
as applied to the first person singular, she had a mortal dislike to 
the remotest allusion to the reversion of landed property, and 
therefore instantly changed the subject by saying to her sons — 

‘ Well, my dears, you had better go now, for I must write this 
here tiresome note to Lady de Clifford.’ 

Rejoiced at the command, the brothers did not ^ stand upon the 
order of .their going,’ but ^ went at once.’ As soon as they had 
departed, their mother sat dowm and wu’ote the following affec- 
tionate little note to her daughtcr-in-law ; 

* Dear Madam, 

^ I much regret hearing of the bad accident jvhich you met with, 
and which j)revcnted our having the pleasure of seeing you at the 
ball last night. I hope, my dear madam, you instantly sent for 
medical advice, as the money given te doctors is, I am sure, the 
iVargent de Clifford grudges Ic^t. I am sorry not to be at Blich- 
ingly now, that I might send you some game, as being able to 
supply our friends with game is the greatest pleasure we landed 
proprietors have. Should it be agreeable to you, I wfill do myself 
the pleasure of going to^sit with you this morning. You see, by 
this offer of going into your room, I treat you quite en families but 
I think the less ceremony amon^ friends the better. 

‘ I remain, my dear JMadam, 

‘ Yours truly, 

• ‘ E. B. B. DE Clifford.’ 

Who could be ‘critical as to T eloquence du billet^ where there was 
so much affection and sincerity, as in the foregoing note? Hannah 
More usetf^o say, ‘ that letters between relations should be a sort of 
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femily newspaper.’ Now the Dowager Lady de Clifford’s episto- 
lary effusions were so far on this model, that they might have 
passed for juex d^esp^t extracted from the Kentucky Gazette or 
Boston Transcript. As soon as she had sealed the amiable note 
in question with yellow wax and a large bread seal, containing, by 
way of motto, in corpulent old English letters, the word ^ L’Amitie,’ 
surrounded by a wreath of sunflowers. Frump was rung for, and it 
was despatched. Poor Lady de Clifford, who had passed a feverish 
and painful night, had just awoke about noon from an opium sleep, 
and found her sister and her child sitting by her bedside, the latter 
with her little cheek leaning on her mother’s hand. 

‘ Dear mamma,’ said she, as soon as she perceived she was awake, 
‘ how did you hurt your other poor hand, that it is so tied up? be- 
sides, I know that you must have been very ill, for Bcrryl would 
not Ic^ either Tiney or Zoe in the room, and, poor little things, 
they have been moaning so all the morning up stairs. 

‘ Yes, how did you hurt your hand, dear?’ asked Fanny, as she 
stooped to kiss her sister’s burning cheek. 

^ I scarcely know,’ said Lady de Clifford, pressing Fanny’s hand, 
and looking towards J ulia, as much as to say, ‘ Don’t ask me before 
her;’ and before Fanny had time to ask any further questions, 
Berryl entered with Mowbray’s parcel. 

^ Mr. Mowbray’s compliments, to know how you are this morn- 
ing, my lady,’ said Berryl, handing it to her and is your ladyship 
well enoiign to see Mr. Herbert, who is at the door?’ 

‘ Yes — no — that is,’ said Lady dc Clifford, pushing ^ Picciola’ 
under the pillow, ^ my compliments to Mr. Mowbray, I am better 
this morning; but I am really not well enough to see Mr. Grim- 
stone.’ 

Berryl delivered this answer ; whereupon the affectionate Herbert 
put his head in at the door, and said in a voice, like honey spread 
on velvet — 

* My dearest Julia ! I am grieved beyond measure to hear of 
your sad accident ; and you have no idea the state my brother is 
m about you. Is there anything on earth I can do for you ?’ 

* Shut the door, Berryl,’ said Fanny, affecting not to hear the 
voice from the honeycomb, though in reality feeling the sting of its 
hypocrisy ; ‘ the draught is too much for Lady de Clifford.’ 

As one of kindness was the only office Mr. Herbert Grimstone 
had no ambition to All, so k was the sole one from w^hich he had 
no reluctance to retire ; therefore he pocketed Miss Nevilc’s affront, 
and withdrew ; but he had scarcMy done so, before the door was 
assailed with another knock. It was Frump, with the dowager’s 
note. 

* HHU thank you, Mrs. Frump, if you please,’ said Perryl, sharp- 

ly, as she took the note, ‘not to knock in such ^xijibstropolas 
manner, when my la^y his hill,’' "" 
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^ Missus wants a hanseVi if you please, mum^ said the* plebeian 
Frump, without taking the slightest notice of the aristocratic Ber- 
ryl’s reproof. 

* Open it, dear, will you T said Lady de Clifford to Fanny, as 
soon as the note was brought to her ; ^ who is it from ?’ 

Miss Neville m^de no other answer than by reading it aloud in 
old Lady de Clifford’s voice and manner, though her gravity nearly 
gave way when she came to the (Cargenf, When she had finished 
it, she turned to her sister and said, ^ Well, my dear madam, what 
do you mean to do?’ 

‘You know I must see her,’ groaned Julij^, ‘so I suppose the 
sooner I get it over, the better. My compliments, Bcrryl, and I 
shall be ready to see Lady de Clifford whenever it suits her conve- 
nience; and Julia, darling, go with Berryl; she wants to get you 
ready to go out.’ 

N'o sooner were the sisters left alone, than poor Lady de Clifford 
gave way to a flood of tears. 

‘ Fy upon you, sister mine,’ said Fanny, throwing her arms 
round her neck, and hiding her own tears by mingling them with 
her sister’s, ‘ how can you let such a set of contemptible reptiles 
sting and worry you to death in this way ? A woman with your 
mind and your sense should be above it, and beyond them. Were 
I you, or even were I in your place, being only what I am, which 
is not to be compared with you by a million of worlds, I w^ould 
neutralise all their venom by sovereign contempt.’ 

‘ Ah ! Fanny, if you were me, you would do as I do. Reason 
and mind are strong things, especially in the abstract ; bilt what 
are they, when opposed to the overwhelming power that springs 
from the weakness of a broken heart ? It is not of my husband’s 
cruelty, his neglect, nor even of the insult of his unconcealed infi- 
delities that I complain, so much as of the crafty, cold-blooded 
hypocrisy I am eternally called upon to endure; and the junto 
formed by himself^ his mother, and his brother, who are for ever 
plotting, not only against my present ‘but my future peace. At 
every personal outrage I receive, I am compelled to league against 
myself, by authenticating falsehoods to screen them. As far as the 
world goes, this I would gladly do ; but to* carry the jest so far as 
to be obliged to appear to them as if I believed their foulest deeds 
fair, when they choose that I should do so, is a little too much.’ 

‘ Indeed it is, and too long have* you borne it ; were I you, I 
would CQpceal it no longer, but* let them take the consequence of 
their conduct.’ 

‘ I should find little redress, I fear, by so doing, for you know 
the frightful power that is vested* in men, and there are certain 
mean tyrannical natures that always do a greater to justify a lesser 
wrong.’ 

‘ Very tnic,’ said Fanny, ^ I am fully aware* that all breaches, 
VoL. II. 9. 
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* .... * thou^li small at first, soon opening M^idc. 

In rushes folly with a full-moon tide ; 

Then welcome errors, of whatever size, 

To justify it by a thousand lies ;* 

but still, as I said before, if did not shield that detestable 
family quite so much, you would fare the better for it: for instance, 
although you have not said it, I am as convinced as that I am 
sitting here, that it was some fresh piece of violence on the part of 
my brutal heau-frere which has bruised and blackened yonr hand 
in that frightful manner ; and when his vile old mother comes 
insulting you with her hypocritical condolences upon what she is 
pleased to mystify your accident, I would boldly tell her that it 
was no accident, hut more of her amiable son’s handiwork, for 
which she will no doubt reward and applaud him. Brute as he is, 
I really think him an angel of light, compared to that withered old 
bale of wickedness.’ 

^ My dear Fanny,’ said Fady de Clifford, shaking her head, 
‘ I fear that would do me little good, for there is no redress for a 
woman, publicly or privi^ely : our sex have no esprit de corps, but 
are, with very few exceptions, so weak and so wicked, as upon 
all occasions to aid and a!)et the other sex by countenancing 
their profligacy, and upholding their tyranny and injustice. Were 
women but true to themselves and to each other, their position iis 
human beings would be widely different from what it now is, and 
ever must be, while they continue satisfied with being the degraded 
nonentities they are at present. I am no advocate for the ridicu- 
lous and immoral chimera, called the ‘ Rights of Women, ’^for they 
have no rights — at least none that can or ought to empower them 
to fill those masculine niches in the world, wliich would authorise 
them to kill their fellow-creatures as soldiers, cajole them as states- 
men, or cheat thei^i as lawyers. A woman’s proper and only 
empire is her home, and unless her nature could be physically 
changed — that is, unless she could cease to be woman — it never 
can or ought to be any .other; but still there should be some 
cruelty to animal act that would extend its protection to her in 
that sphere. If every man that has been notorious in the violation 
of his duty and cruelty*to one w^ornan, w’^ere shunned and contemned 
by every other on the strength of it, instead of (as is now the case) 
being not only tolerated, but additionally countenanced, the num- 
ber of domestic tragedies w^ould»sensibly decrease, and eventually 
almost cease to exist. Ilow^ different is the conduct of men with 
regard to their own sex ! It is neiflier their imaginary intellectual 
nor their real superiority- of physical strength, nor even the laws 
they themselves have made, which constitute their omnipotence, 
half so much as the indissoluble manner in which they invariably 
uphold and support each other ; for let them be ever so generous, 
high-minded, and chivalric in their feeling towards women; yet no 
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sooner do they cabal together, when the injuries of a woman are 
the mooted point, than some corresponding and sympathetic chord 
of interest, feeling, vice, passion, or prejudice, is sure to be struck^ 
which •induces them to coalesce with those whom they have ab- ' 
stractedly condemned and theoretically opposed.’ 

^ All you say, Ji^lia, is but too true, and,’ added Fanny, musing- 
ly, ‘ I wish to goodness I could be an optimist, and then I should 
have sonic chance of being content; but it is the diving and 
doubting that distracts one, and suggesting amendments in one’s 
own mind to certain persons and things, which Providence evident- 
ly does not coincide in, as Hume says in one pf his dialogues con- 
cerning natural religion. Some small touches given to the brain. . 
of Caligula in his infancy might have converted him into a Trajan. 
One wave a little higher than the rest, by burying Caesar and his 
fortunes in the bottom of sea, might have restored liberty to a con- 
siderable part of mankind. There may, for aught we know, be 
good reasons why Providence interposes not in this manner, but 
they are unknown to us ; and through the mere supposition that 
such reasons exist may be sufficient t-i save the conclusion con- 
cerning the Divine attributes, yet surely it never can be sufficient 
to establish that conclusion.’ 


‘ Dear Fanny, that was a very natural doubt for David Hume ; 
but I should be sorry if it continued to be yours. I was lately read- 
ing a little work of Kriiinmacher s called ^ The .Vision of the Night/ 
which would, I think, satisfjictorily answer all your doubts, if in- 
deed the Scriptures have not already done so ; and do you not re- 
member, in Isaiah, that cheering promise — ‘ For the mountains 


shall depart, and the hills be removed, but my kindness shall not 
dc[)art from thee ; neither shall the covenant of my peace be re- 


moved saith the I^ord, that hath mercy upon thee ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied Fanny, ‘ that is one among tlie many assurances 
amid the words of everlasting life, sufficient to support us through . 
the juost galling and perplexing trials, did we but remember them 
to ponder upon ; but unfortunately it is the characteristic of great 
affliction to banish every^ thought but what relates to itself.’ 

^ Ahis ! that is true,’ said Julia, ‘ since there is even a divine in- 


stance of it on record ; for our Saviour him^lf, in the sharpness of 
his mortal agony, cried out, ‘ My God, my God ! why hast thou 
forsaken me ?’ and in great distress we never can collect or subdue 
our thoughts sufficiently to reinciiiber«that our sufferings arc God’s 
especial >yill, which would cnabje us to submit ourselves to them ; 
but are all too apt to imagine that nothing but desertion of us on 
the part of the Almighty can account for our persecution, and yet, 
were our thoughts sufficiently with God to have him always in 
them, I am convinced this would not be the case.’ 


* Certainly ; but do you not, in common with every one else, find 
> that Jit is the petty envyings, the low hypocrisies, and the small de*- 
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ceptions — in short, insects of life, that sting and irritate one out of 
a healthy equanimity of mind ? Every great calamity brings with it 
a certain degree of dignity sufficient for its support ; to say nothing 
of their being of rarer occurrence ; and if one might be allowed to 
choose one’s own misfortunes, I think there are few, if any, who 
would not prefer being torn to pieces by a lipn to being stung to 
death by gnats. For in.^tance, Julia, confess that you find easier 
to endure your husband’s wholesale ill usage, than the retail attacks 
of his old wasp of a mother, or the puny buzzings of his gnat of a 
brother ?’ • 

Whatever reply J^ady De Clifford might have returned to this 
last question of her sister’s was prevented by a knock at the door. 

* h^anny,’ said the former, turning very pale, ^ will ' you see who 
is at the door, dear?’ 

* My dear madam,’ replied Fanny, assuming the dowager’s voice, 
and paddle-like motion of the hands, ‘ I have no doubt it’s the 
wasp coming to pay you the little affectionate visit she threatened 
with, I suppose, the laudable intention of assuring you that her * 
son is the best husband in the world.’ 

‘Pray,’ cried Julia, catching her sister’s sleeve as she rose to go 
to the door, ‘ don’t leave me if it is her, for I can’t bear to be alone 
with that woman.’ 

‘ Nor shall you, dear for you don’t know how to answer or deal 
with her.’ * 


‘ Pray, pray, Fanny, for my sake, don’t say anything to her.’ 

‘ I won’t,’ said Fanny, ‘unless the case should be very urgent'* 

Here another knock compelled Fanny to open the door. 

‘ My dear madam,’ said the dowager, passing Fanny with a stiff 
bow, and advancing to the bedside, where poor Lady De Clifford 
had closed her eyes to shut out so disagreeable a vision, ‘ I am 
vaustly Sony to hear of this here terrible accident. I assure you 
De Clifford has been in a terrible way about it — really his conduct 
has been quite lover-like — here the ancient dissembler threw 
back her head, paddled her hands, and creaked out one of her 
vulpine smiles, which always had an unnatural appearance ; for her 
muscles, albeit unused to the merry mood, seemed rusty and ob- 
durate at the extren^f ; ‘ and the only thing, my dear madam,’ 
continued she, ‘ that at all consoled him, was your having had the 
prudence to send for a physician. I hope,* I am sure, that he’s been 
of service, and that you are not in much pain now.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Julia, in a |ow and languid voice, / I am ea- 
sier now.’ 

‘ It was vaustly provoking, my dear madam,’ resumed the dow- 
ager) with still more empressemhit and hypocrisy than before, ‘ and 
we all regretted it extremely. De dlifford was quite dull the 
whole evening, I assure you, that you should have been prevented 
coming to the ball by this here sad accident.’ 
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Fanny, who had been fidgeting about in her chair during the 
whole of this speech, could Keep silent no longer, but said in a 
clear, distinct, and haughty tone — 

^ Your ladyship appears to be under some strange mistake about 
my sister’s hand ; for she was not hurt by any accident, but by a 
blow from Lord de plifford.’ 

Here ensued another rusty smile, another toss back of the head, 
and more paddling of the hands on the part of the dowager, as she 
said, turning to Julia. — 

^ You see, ray dear madam, gentlemen are so rough in their ho- 
dinawgey* that they are apt sometimes to dq» mischief when they 
least intend it ; but,’ continued she, looking mothers-in-Iaw at Fan- 
ny, raising her voice, and speaking with increased volubility, as 
though determined she would not be interrupted, ‘the worst thing 
you can do is to let your hand hang dowm ; for I remember once, 
when my mother hurt her hand, she was ordered not to take it out 
of a sling for a month. I’ll relate you the circumstance : — my 
mother was a vaustly sperited woman, and you must know, La- 
dy de Cliflbrd, it was the fashion in th^se days for ladies to drive 
themselves ; and one evening she was driving in her phaeton ra- 
ther late, on her return to Blichingly, across Hounslow Heath, 
when she was overtaken by a highwayman on a very sperited horse, 
in a black mask.f Now my mother being, as I before mentioned, 
one of the most sperited women of her day, never travelled without 
her pistols — so immediately drawing one, she shot the robber dead, 
which caused him to fall back in bis saddle, and relinquish his 
grasp of her left hand, which he had tiglitly seized. Seeing that 
he was incapable of further resistance, with tnat wonderful presence 
of mind which never forsook her, she gave the reins to the groom, 
and getting out of the carriage, proceeded to search the robber’s 
pockets, in which she found two heavily-laden purses, three watch- 
es, the miniature of a lady set with brilliants, and a pair of gold- 
rimmed spectacles, a boot-hook, a corkscrew, and a toothpick-case, 
all of which she sent to Bow-street the* next day, except the cork- 
screw, which I have now at BlichinglyL After this she drove off 
as fast as possible, and never even mentioned the circumstance 
till the next morning at breakfast, when, oA looking over the noos- 
papers, I saw a paragraph headed, ‘ Wonderful courage of a lady; 
and after I had read out the account I have just given you, my 
mother, (who was breaking a rusk in » her chocolate with her right 
hand, her left being in a sling from the wrench the robber had 
given it,) said, in as cool a voice as if she had been asking for a 
cup of tea, ‘My dear, that was me. I did not think the circum^ 


*lii plain French, badinage, 

t It IB to be presumed tliat it was the man, and uot the horse, that wore tlie mask 
as above stated. — Printer's Devil, 
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stance worth mentioning last night.’ Oh, she was a wonderful 
woman, my dear madam, so vaustly speritedP 

* Wonderful indeed!’ said Fanny, her face buried in her hand- 
kerchief, almost convulsed with laughter* 

Luckily at this crisis Berryl entered with some books and a par- 
cel, 'which she gave to the dowager who, opeping the latter, drew 
from it a very dingy beetroot-coloured ten-shilling china crape 
shawl, which she presented to Lady de Clifford, saying — 

‘ My dear madam, here is a rale Ingee* shawl I met with the 
other day, and as you have such vaustlg good tajtc in dress, I 
thought*it w'ould b^, the very thing for you.’ 

After which, with that generosity of spirit which the truly noble- 
minded always feel, to silence Julia’s thanks she began heaping 
fresh benefits upon her by adding — 

* And here, my dear madam, are some books, which I thought 

might amuse you, for the novels some years bfick w'cre much more 
amusing, and better written, than those of the present day. Let 
me see, here is a vaustlg interesting one — ^ The Innocent Adulter- 
ess, and the Humane Assassin;’ ^ The Handsome 3Iajor ; or, who 
the D 1 can he be? by a young Lady of Fashion ‘ The For- 

tunate Village Maid; or, Memoirs of the Marchioness of L. V. 

‘ Read and find out what it Means;’ ‘She’s off with the Footman; 
or, Who’d have thought it ?’ — and here my dear madam, is a vaiist- 
ly curious old book, in another style, not exactly a novel,’ and her 
ladyship raised her glass, and read out the following tempting bill 
of fare: — ‘The Law and Lawyers laid Open; in Twelve Visions, 
setting forth the Grievances of the Law, and the Remedies pro- 

F jsed; A Description of a Court of Justice; The Trial of Peter 
uzzle; Cause Postponed, arid why; A Lawyer and a (^atch- 
pole; Identical Trial of Peter Puzzle; Cause resumed; His Crimes 
and Sentence ; A. comical Trial of a Piece of a Lawyer, 
and a Patch of an Author; Tim, the Cozener — his Trial and 
Abuse of Foreigners, to the Scandal of his Country ; On Britan- 
nia’s Complaint — receives Sentence as the defamer of his Coun- 
try; The Despairing Judge ; Opinion of the Bench on his Case; 
The Skip turned Bencher; Three Brethren very Far North con- 
tend for the Chanceliorship, w’^hich Ends in a Fray ; An honest 
Attorney, permitted to speak for himself, is advanced near the 
Bench; Modesty having a Cause desires to choose her Counsel, 
and has leave — she rejects a Multitude, and at last pitches on Faz 

— : — and Young K by; the Grand Question debated, whctlicr 

an honest Counsel ou^ht to plead a dishonest Cause ; Cicero’s 
Speech thereon, and tne Result; Jack Ketch’s Petition to the 
SnetilFs; Characters of Swofn Appraisers, and their villanous 
Usege of unfortunate Tradesmen; The Lawyers being ordered 
into Cells apart against a new Day of Trial, all the Cells arc visit- 


* Anglicf , Indian. 
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ed, their Persons described, and their several Employ; to which 
is added, Plain Truth, in three Dialogues, between Trueman^ 
Skinall, Dryboots, three Attorneys, and Season, a Bencher’ — Oh! 
it’s exceedingly clever, and vaustly amusing, I assure you!’ 

^ So I should think,’ said Julia and Fanny, in the same breath, 
and again obliged to have recourse to their pocket-handkerchiefs* 
Delightful and intelfectual as the conversation had been, it was 
beginning to flag, when the door leading into the drawing-room 
opened, and Lord Dc (Clifford advanced, and, after having announ- 
ced to his mother tliat breakfast was ready, folding his arms, and 
turning to his wife, though scarcely looking at her, said, in an ex- 
hilarating tone of voice, ^ Well, my dear Julia, I hope you are 
better, ll^ve you had your breakfast yet, or shall I send you in 
some : 

^ O dear,’ said the dowager, rising, ‘ it is time you and I, Miss 
Neville, shoidd go, for I hate to internipt matrimonial tete^-tites 
— I think it is so delin:htful to see them.’ 

‘ Cela depend^^ replied Fanny ; ‘ there may be a magic about them 
sometimes, certainly ; but when it degeyerates into legerdemain^ I 
cannot say 1 admire them,’ added she, looking indignantly at her 
brother-in-law. 

^ Why, d — n it,’ said he, taking out his watch, ^ it’s half-past 
one ; we’d lictter all go to breakfast, if we mean to have any to- 
day.’ 

Lady de Clifford entreated them to do so, and was not sorry for 
the relief of being left to herself. Upon entering the breakfast-room 
they found Saville on the safa, reading the' last Galignani — Mr* 
Herbert Grimstonc standing with his back to the fireles^ grate, 
looking at his painfully tight boots, more in sorrow than in an- 
ger — Mrs. Seymour was Avorking a pair of slippers at one window^ 
while Monsieur De Ilivoli w^as at another, dtyng a caricature of 
Lord Charles Dinely, whom Herbert had invited to breakfast, and 
who was amusing himself by alternately entangling Mrs. Seymour’s 
bilks, and shying paper pellets into the gondolas as they passed 
under the window. Major Nonplus sat alone at a side-table, with 
a napkin tucked under his chin, and a dish as large as a boat be- 
fore him of raw oysters, which he was devouring audibly. Repos- 
ing for one moment from his labours just as Fanny, Lord de Clif- 
ford, and the dowager entered, he exclaimed, with an ungratefully 
reproachful look at the Xenophqji’s tj'ophy of empty shells before 
him — 

‘ Ah,’ jis old Elves the miser* used to say, ^ what capital things 
oysters would be, if one could but feed one’s servants on the 
shells I’ • 

‘ Very just observation,’ responded the dowager. 

^ Alas ! nulla est sincera twluptasy major,’ sympathised Saville* 

^ Which means, replied the latter, again returning to the charge^^ 
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oyster without a shelly I suppose. After all, they are not so 
bad neither, for without them we’d have none of the sea water.’ 

* Ah oui, et apparcmment vous a^ez la mer b boire 1^,’ cried 
Monsieur de Rivoil, looking over from his sketch at the innumera- 
ble instalments, of the Adriatic that the major was swallowing. 

* Pray,’ said Herbert to his own servant, as he brought in his 
diurnal mess of prepared cocoa, and one of his hemoepathic pow- 
.ders, *is Monsieur Harhouiller, the French gentleman, up yet ?’ 

* He’s been gone these two hours, sir,’ replied the man. 

* Gone ! and did he leave no message for me ?’ k 

^ No, sir, only a book, which he said I was to give you.’ 

‘ O, that is all right,’ said Herbert, brightening up ; and five 
minutes after, his beloved Timbuctoo was presented to, him. He 
nfearly pushed Mrs. Seymour’s plate into her lap in his eagerness 
to search within the ponderops volume for some note or other de- 
finitive opinion of the departed critic. But, alas! none greeted 
him — save, at the end of the volume, one small quotation from 
Martial.* 

* Comitetur punica librum 

Spongia, 

Non possunt multae una liturt potest.’ 

* Stupid ass !’ exclaimed he, closing the book and banishing it 
to the back of his chair, as he resumed his attentions to a piece of 
dijr toast 

^ What’s the matter, my dear?’ inquired his tender mother. 

* O nothing, my dear mamma; only French people are either 
the cleverest or the silliest people in the world.’ 

* I say, old fellow,’ cried Lord Charles Dinely from the other end 
of the fable, enforcing the appeal by flinging a piece of roll at 
Herbert’s head, ^ let us see that petition, or whatever it is, that the 
man dressed as a sailor gave you last night at the ball, will you?’ 

* O it’s up in my room — 1 don’t know where it is,’ said Herbert, 
pensively running his Angers through his hair. 

‘Well send for’ it can’t you?’ said Lord Charles, ringing the 
bell, and himself giving the order when the servant came. 

‘ I don’t know whether this is it or not, my lord,’ said the 
nian when he retume^. 

‘ Here, let’s see what it is,’ said the latter, snatching it off the 
' salver, and then added with a horse-laugh as soon as he had look- 
ed at it, ^ Ton my soul this is capital ; hang me if I don’t vote for 
this when I get into Parliament, and I’ll make the governor do 
the same.’ 

‘ JVhat is it?’ unanimously asked the whole party. 

‘Why, .an address to bothi. Houses of Parliament for the sup- 
pression of old women of both sexes 1’ 

Eveiy one laughed except the dowager» who began to lower, till 
the amiable Hejmert ga^|||^tly took her hand, and said, with his 
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blandest smile, * I dare say, my dear mamma, it is very funny, 
and as there are no old women here^ we may venture to read it/ 

^ Come, read it, Herbert,’ said Lord Charles, throwing it to him. 
‘ I can’t, I hate reading oit — do you read it, Saville.’ 

^ With all my heart,’ said he ; and accordingly he read out 
what will be found in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IX. 

AN ADDRESS TO BOTU HOUSES OF PARLIAME^, FOR THE SUPPRESSION 

OF OLD WOMEN OF BOTH SEXES. 

* Malta senem circumveniunt incommoda.* 

H6bat. 

*■ Ut mala quern scabies aut morbus regiusurget, 

Aut fansticus error, et iracunciaUiana.’ — I bii». 

*01d a omen, priests, and poultry, have never enough.* 

Italian Pbovbbb. 

My Lords and Gentlemen — Deeply impressed as I am with the 
difficulties of the proposition I am about to lay before you, yet a 
glow of real patriotism, equally uninspired by a public dinner, or 
prompted by the hope of a place in the legislature, impels me with* 
out fear (though I can scarcely venture to hope without reproach) 
to offer to your consideration a few cogent reasons why, in the 
present session, you should seriously turn your attention to the 
framing of a SiU for the Suppression of Old, Women of both Sexes, 
This is the real corporate reform of which the country stands in 
need, and until these most ancient, most respectable, but most 
detrimental corj>orations, are ^ Schedule A'd, the march of intellect 
is merely wearing out its shoes, perfornrtng the goose-step, and re* 
form enacting the part of major-domo in tne dusthole, cutting the 
air, and calling it a victory, as he removes harmless rubbish that 
is in nobody’s way. ^ 

In the proposed bill, you, my Lords, can have possibly nothing 
to fear for tne safety of yowr ^ order f nor you. Gentlemen of the 
House of Commons, surely cantlot suppose that, in any animad* 
versions iVtered against the antiquities ot either sex, the cap can 
fit you — as I promise you faithfully it will not be a moi*c«jPu 

The late William Cobbett, M.F.^ for Oldham, that political mo- 
saic, than whom no individual ever had less of the old woiMn 
about him, inasmuch as that the idiosyncrasy of the latter gwus 
is an adamantine adhesiveness to a particular principle or opiniop; 
whereas it is a well-known fact that the late gridiron Solon scarce- 
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ly ever broached the same opinions for the two consecutive months. 
The late William Cobbett has, in his ^ legacy to Peel,’ asked the 
following questions : — 

^ 1. What will you now do with theWouse of Commons? 

‘ 2. What will you do with Ireland, and particularly with the 
church of Ireland ? 

^3. What will you do with the church and the dissenters of Eng- 
land ? 

^ 4. On the destructive effects of funds and of paper money in 
England, France, and Americfi. « 

^ 5. What will yov^ do with the tax-eaters called pensioners, sine- 
curists, grantees, retired allowance people, half-pay people, secret- 
service people, and the like ? * 

^6. What will you do with the crown lands, and with the army, 
and especially with regjird to the punishments in the army ?’ 

These are all important questions, no doubt — very important ques- 
tions ; but there is another still more important (jiiestion, my lords 
and gentlemen, to be asked — ay, and to be answered too — 

^ H'hat do you mean to dn with the old women T 

And this query I take to be the very nucleus of all those just 

quoted from the illustrious defunct. 

A young gentleman, of equal veracity and vaciiit}^, not long ago 
miscarried of a pamphlet, in which he tells you that ‘ nothing can 
be done unless Whigs and Radicals alike see the imperative ne- 
cessity of being united,’ never for a moment perceiving (owing to 
that moral obliquity for which he is so celebrated) how monstrous 
an issue might be the result of an union between such very near 
relations*; but I tell you that nothing can be done till you see the 
imperative necessity of suppressing the old women of both sexes. 

Before I search through the dim and shadowy light of past ages, 
amid the chaotic dust of buried empires, for the cause or causes of 
that supremacy and fiat-like sway which ancient ladies of both 
sexes seem to holdy wre divino^ or rather jus civile, over the affairs 
of this nether world, let *it be clearly understood what I mean by 
the terms ‘ old women.’ Never has it been, nor ever shall it be, 
employed by me in its vulgar and chronological sense ; for there 
are quite as many octo’geharian Ninons in mind as in person. The 
old women that should come within the pale of the Suppression 
Bill are like poets — they are born such — not made by any length 

of time whatever. * * 

It is easy to perceive how the sqpremacy of the sisterh 9 od has at- 
tained to its present colossal force, past ages having evidently award- 
ed to them that precedence which the present seems to deem it sacri- 
lege to'dispute. One of the earliest explorers of far countries — that 
respectable old lady Biishequius — mentions, that in Thebes a very 
rudely-carved female statue had been excavated, playing on an ins- 
trument much reae^nbling a viol or modern violin, and bearing 
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marks of almost antediluvian antiquity, which clearly proves that, 
so ftr back as before the flood, old women played first fiddle. Nor 
was heaven itself free from their jurisdiction ; for an old Latin poet, 
in the feign of Tiberius, apostrophises the Sun in the feminine gen 
der, imploring her to be merciful dn exerting her great influence 
over the fate of man ; so that, allowing the sun to be feminine, 
even at that stage of the world she must have been a tolerably 
old lady. 

Of the pernicious influence of old women in general, and an- 
cient ladies in •particular, there are a thousand instances on record. 
Alcibiadcs disfigured the most beautiful dogjn the world by cut- 
ting ofl* his tail, in order to turn the tongues of the Athenian old 
women from his own defects to those of his dog. The first 
sycophants that ever existed were also to be found among- the old 
women ; for, by the ancient laws of Athens, the exportation of figs 
was rendered criminal: the Attican figs being remarkably excellent, 
the Athenians did not choose that any foreigner should have the 
luxury of eating them. The prohibition was extremely ridiculous, 
but the Athenians Avere in earnest. Informers, therefore, were 
among them called ^ sycophants,’ from two Greek words signifying 
‘ fig,’ and ‘ a discoverer.’* And the very first informer was an old 
woman, who, in bleaching yarn on the sea- shore, detected one 
Glaucus, a fisherman, loading a vessel bound for Sicily with the 
forbidden fruit. From thenceforward this laudable office was 
chiefly monopolised by the Attican crones. 

The Romans, on the contrary, though by no means despising 
Attic information, had, as it is well known, both a personal and 
])olitical aversion for old Avomen, always excepting Mcssala, the 
Roman senator, who married Terentia, (the AvidoAv of Cicero, 
Sallust, and half a dozen others,) in her extreme old age, mere- 
ly for the sake of being talked about. • 

But by the Roman law we find different ages assigned for different 
purpose — as consular age, or that wherein a person might regular- 
ly hold the consulship, which was the forty-third year, so that he 
might sue for it in the forty-second — Avhere it is to be observed, it 
was not necessary that cither of those years should be expired, 
but only begun; besides that, men of extraordinary merit toAvards 
the republic were, in this matter, exempt from ordinary laws: 
hence Corvinus was consul at twenty-three years of age, Scipio 
i^^]mi lianas at thirty-six, and Pompey at thirtv-f\ye; others broke 
through jhe laws by violence, jas Cains Marius the younger, and 
Octavius Caesar, who procured themselves to be made consuls be- 
fore twenty years of age. 

How different are all these wis*e juvenilities of the ancients to 
all our modern antiques, when no man is deemed fit for high office 

* See Plutarch de Curiositalo. 
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in the state till he has become superannuated, alias an old woman, 
with the brilliant exception of William Pitt, the ablest statesman 
that England ever produced, who swayed the helm of state at two 
and-twenty — a perfect political infant! And yet, my loijds and 
gentlemen, the greatest enemy liis memory and his measures have 
amongst you, 1 think, must acknowledge that there was no denti- 
tion of intellect apparent at any epoch of his career — nay, his 
bitterest opponent cannot but confess that he formed an Augustan 
era for England — for through him ‘ all the world were taxed.’ 

But to return. Among the Romans even, judiciary age, or that 
wherein a person was capable of sitting as judge, was not always 
the same; for, by the lex servilis Glaucioe^ none were allowed to be 
chosen under fifty or above sixty, which is proof jiositive that six- 
ty, was the Rubicon that, once passed, left no escape from old wo- 
manisni ; whereas, with us, sixty is the toga virilis that alone fits a 
man for public life. But even sixty among the Romans was by 
some other laws set aside, and changed for, and limited to, that of 
thirty-»five, but reduced afterwards by Augustus to thirty; though 
Pittacus supposes a mistake here in the text, and that, instead of 
thirty-five and thirt}’, it ought to read twenty-five and twenty. 
Aristotle fixed the military age at seventeen. (IMit, lib. viii.) 

The age for holding offices in the city, as quwstor cedile, tribune 
of the people, &c., is not determined by the annual laws of Vil- 
lius, but appears to have been the twenty-seventh year. llow- 
different is this from the protracted gestation of civic honours in 
our degenerate days! Alas! — how often must a worthy alderman 
of the nineteenth century exert his powers of locomotion, and, 
like 

‘ Sir William Curths, late Lord Major, 

Remove from this here house to that ere/ 

before he can hope to attain to the civic chair ! how many nightly 
vigils must he keep over cheese or china, over beer or bridles, over 
rubies or red herrings, before he can at the Mansion House. 

^ Hush’d and satiate lay. 

And chew in dreams the custard of the day !* 

We have the experience of all past ages to prove how much the 
weal or woe of nations depends upon the capacity, integrity, 
and judgment of their rulers. But, from the undiminished (nay, 
increased) sway of the old ladies, this truth would seem to be to- 
tally disregarded^. 

I)inarcbu8, in his oration against Demosthenes, has the follow- 
ing passage. — ^To what causes, Athenians, is the prosperity or 
calamity of a state to be ascribed ? To none so eminently as to its 
ministers and its generals. Turn your eyes to the state of Thebes, 
— it subsisted once, — it was once great, — it had its soldiers and 
commanders. There was a time (our elder citizens declare, it, and 
on that authority I speak,) when Pclopidas led the ^ sacred band y 
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when Epaminondas and his colleagues commanded the army. Then 
did the Thebans gain the victory at Leuctra; then did they pierce 
into the territories of Laccdemon, before deemed inaccessible; then 
did they achieve many and noble deeds. The Messenians^ they 
reinstated in their city, after a depression of four hundred years. 
To the Arcadians they gave freedom and independence; whilst 
the world viewed their illustrious conduct with applause. 

‘ On the other hand,- at what time did they act ignobly, un* 
worthy of their native magnanimity? — When Timolaus called him- 
self Philip’s fwend, and was corrupted by his gold ; when the 
traitor Proxenus led the mercenary forces collected for the expedi- 
tion to Amphissa ; — when Theagenes, wretched and corrupt, like 
this man, jvas made commander of their band: then did these three 
men confound and utterly destroy the affairs of that state, and of 
all Greece. So indisputably true is it, that leadirs are the great 
cause of all the good and all the evil that can attend a community. 
We see this in the instance of our own state. Reflect, and say at 
what time was this city great and eminent in Greece; worthy of 
our ancestors, and of their illustrious actions? When Conon (as 
our ancient citizens inform us) gained the naval victory of Cnidos; 
— when Iphicrates cut off the detachment of the Lacedemonians; 
— when Chalci^ defeated the Spartan fleet at Maxos ; — when 
Timotheus triumphed at the sea-fight near Corcyra: — then, Athe- 
nians, then it was that the Lacedemonians,^whose wise and faithful 
leaders, whose adherence to the ancient institutions had rendered 
them illustrious, were reduced so low as to appear before us like ab- 
ject supplicants, and implore for mercy. 

* Our state, which they had subverted by means of those who 
then conducted our affairs, once more became the sovereign ofGrecce ; 
and no wonder, when the men now mentioned ’were our generals, 
and Archinus and Cephalus our ministers. For what is nie great 
security of every state and nation ^ — good generals and able minis- 
ters.’ 

Now observe, my lords and gentlemen, Dinarchus attributes all . 
the former brilliant achievements and healthy tone of the Lacede- 
monian state, first to the wisdom and sound policy of its leaders, 
who were most assuredly both anti-anci^nt and anti-feminine ; 
and secondly, to an adherence to the ‘ ancient institutions^ of the 
country. But mind, he does not say by an adherence to the ancient 
ladies. Pause, then, my lords and gentlemen, befeye you allow any 
old worn jn, any set of old women, to urge you on into the totm 
destruction of all the ‘ ancient institutions^ of your country. Muni- 
cipal reform can never avail you, as long as corjwrate reform is still 
wanting ; that is, as long as an inffliential old woman of either sex 
is allowed to remain extant. 

I am well aware how many Timolauscs there are among the Re- 
formers, who, calling themselves Reform’s fripnd allow themselves 
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to be corrupted by Reform’s gold ; for there is Reform gold, as 
well as Tory gold, though it must be acknowledged that the former 
much resembles the sovereigns that General Jackson has in that ladn 
of liberty, America, converted into eagles, inasmuch as the great 
alloy of republican dross it undergoes considerably lessens the sterl- 
ing value of the legitimate coin. 

All such Timolans Reformers will of course be the very first to 
object to the Corporate, Ancient, Female Reform which I shall pro- 
pose ; and indeed it would be the height of ingratitude in them, 
did they not do so ; — for it is as clear as noon-day that the first Re- 
former that ever exi^,ed was an old woman ! But, in making this 
assertion, let, it be understood that I do not mean the slightest per- 
sonal allusion to my Lord Grey : heaven forbid ! I have far too 
much respect for the order — his order 1 should say. No, I allude 
to a far more ancient and enterprising old lady, who, though an- 
onymous, is not for that reason the less celebrated in the well-known 
nursery epic, beginning — 

* There was an old woman tossed up in a blanket 
Seventy timeti as high as the moon ; 

Where she was going I could not but ask her, 

For in her band she carried a Broom : ^ 

Old woman — old woman — old woman, said I, 

Whither, ah whither up so high ? 

To sweep l^c cobwebs off the sky. 

And ni be with you by-and-byc, by-and-byc.' 

Now I beg leave to state, that after the most unwearied literary * 
and antiquarian researches, I have discovered that the word Broom 
at the close of the fourth stanza, is, in the black letter edition of 
the ‘ Nursery Antology,’ spelt Brougham, It is also evident that 
cobwebs^ bear a typical allusion to the celestial poor laws ; bint not- 
withstanding the old lady’s very sweeping reform, it does not ap- 
pear that the planefary parishes have ever reaped any advantages 
from it, especially Apheta,* who has been in a sextile position 
nearer the sun ever since : this can only be accounted for by a sup- 
position that when this enterprising and apogaeicold lady had gone 
up so high, like Astolpho, she went still farther, even to the moon, 
in search of her reason^^and having been much struck (f. e, moon- 
struck) with all she beheld, has remained there ever since, filtering 
her plans of reform through the reflected r^ys of the planet she 
now inhabits, and is still willing (with that philanthropy which 
first promoted sublime an enterprise) to give a mouthful of 
moonshine to every hungry, needy, speculating ackcnturoiis 
radical who shall invoke the spirit of Reform as embodied in her 
from w'hom it first emanated ; oonie they in the trappinj^s of pau- 
per diplomacy, the Peachum craft of pickpocket patriotism, fool- 
scap uniform of radico-political pamphlets, or the bear and beef- 


•Thc name of the#planet, which is the giver of life in a nativity. 
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Steak gullibility of ^ Free and Independent Electors.’ (!) No mat- 
ter ; has still moonshine enough for them all ; and it is quite 
astonishing how long the latter can subsist upon this light but seem- 
ingly nutritive food. The Reform Bill itself, that grand panacea 
for all earthly ills, social, civil, and political, seems, by-the-bye, to 
have been framed upon the model of the magical Abracadabra of 
Screnus Sainonicus, preceptor to the younger pordian, as a charm 
or amulet for curing agues, and preventing other diseases.* To have 
the effect, the word was to be written on paper and repeated, omit- 
ting each tirne^the last letter in the former, that the whole may 
from a kind of inverted cone, in this manner 

Abracadabra 0 
• Abracadabr 

Abracadab 
Abracada 
Abracad 
Abraca 
Abrac 
Abra , 

Abr 

Ab 

A 

So that it has this propert}', that which way soever the letters are 
taken, beginning from the apex, and ascending from the left to 
the right , they make the same word, or, as some would have it, 
the same sentiment, as is found in the first whole line. This paper 
must be suspended round the neck by a thread; but, according to 
Julius Africanus, another ancient wTitei*, the pronouncing the 
word in the same manner will do just as well. Here then is the 
whole scheme of the Reform Bill! beginning with a mystical and 
high-sounding word, becoming gradually less as you examine it, 
and eventually terminating in schedule A. — the magical operation 
of the w’hole consisting in and depending on repeating the word 
in every possible way, and reiterating it on a every possible occa- 
sion. 

Nobody being more fully aware than I am, my lords and gentle- 
men, of the feline unkil lability of old women of both sexes, I 
have never for a moment entertained the utopian vision of exter- 
minating them. No, I merely propose to suppress them, and that 
in the following manner ; that all •male old w^omci^entertaining an 
overweemng opinion of themselves be forthwith shipped off to 
Lilliput, m order that then and there they may find their own level, 
allowing them to travel by steam, that they may have the plea- 
sure of vapouring to the last; that *all female old women may in 
like manner be instantly transported to Brobdignag, in the hope of 
making them think a little less of themselves, which may perhaps 
be brought to bear by the time they have h^d their heads nearly 
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gnawed off, like poor Gulliver, by half a dozen Brobdignag 
babies ; but, with regard to this ‘ consummation so devoutly to be 
wished,’ nothing approximating to certainty can be surmised 
as they will be by far the most troublesome part of the cajgo ; we 
can only hope that they will not be like the old woman in the Irish 
song, who, after eloping with his Satanic majesty, was politely re- 
turned by him to h§r sposo, with this very ungallant assertion — 

* What to (]o with her 1 cannot well tell, 

For she's not fit for heaven, and won’t stay in hell.’ 

I shall now proceed to give a catalogue raisonjie of all the old 
ladies that should come under the Suppression Act; and as Lindley 
Murray asserts that ‘#he masculine is worthier than the feminine,’ 
the former shall take precedence. Imprimis — All prime ministers 
having passed the rubicon of sixty, figuring as the hero of a crim- 
con. All ministers for foreign affairs, adding protocols to embas- 
sies in the shape of young gentlemen who are never to be found at 
the scat of legation, but, after a three weeks* residence in any 
foreign city, spawm a statistical work on the country, filled with 
errors, platitudes, and loose waiting, and abounding in the ludere 
cum sacris of would-be witticisms — in short, an androgynal abor- 
tion, combining all the coarseness of the one sex with all the weak- 
ness of other. All surgeons knowing no more of anatomy than was 
surmised by- Aristotle. All physicians prescribing eaw Twerficnw/e 
for the gout, or applying a stethoscope when called in to attend a 
complaint in the heart, which, from the throb of the patient’s 
pulse, they ought to know was a love fever. All attorneys com- 
promising their clients’ interests by an amiable candour towards 
the opposite parly, whfch conld only be admirable and admissible 
in a young lady of fifteen. All umpires wdiose eyes are in their 
cars, and w^ho consequently detect no more in a cas^' than what they 
hear from an inter^jsted party. All staff officers, who, having ar- 
rived at ‘ that uncertain thing which certain people call a certain 
age,’ conceive the whole duties of their situation to be fulfilled 
when they have effectually succeeded in representing a centaur 
by dovetailing themselves to their saddles, and parading through 
tne streets from morning till night. All eiditors of liberal pa- 
pers, who imagine fh^wever republican the tone of their politi- 
cal articles may be) the community at large can believe either 
in the independence of their principles, or the uncompromis- 
ing integrity o|| their opinions,' when th'ey turn to the evidently 
dining-out style and lord-and-lady-civility-inspired tone of their 
reviews of certain books. All liusbands who suppose that their 
wives; like Indian grass, will become the sweeter the more they 
are trampled upon. All fathers who are continually annoying and 
disobeying their sons, solely from their ignorance, in not knowing 
that twenty has more wants, and consequently requires more 
money, then sixty. ^ All gentlemen who, after fifty, -go a step be- 
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beyond Narcissus, and, not content with being enamoured of them- 
selves, fancy that every one elso is so too. All electors, who con- 
tinue to enact Schacabac to the Barmecide* feast of reform set be- 
fore them at every succeeding election by their representatives. 
All men who anticipate their conjugal authority, like Alhaschar; 
but every one may not remember the story, so I will transcribe 
the part to which I allude, in the hope of preventing some worthy 
individuals from undertaking a voyage to Lilliput. Mark how 
the would-be husband soliloquises, 

^ When I afti with my wife in the evening, I will sit on the 
upper hand. I will affect a grave air, without# turning my head to 
one side or the other. I will speak little; hnd while my wife, as 
beautiful fts the full moon, stands before me in all her ornaments, 
I will make as if I did not see her. 

^ Her women about her will say to me, ‘ Our dear lord and 
master, here is your spouse, your humble servant, before you. 
She expects that you would caress her, and is very much morti- 
fied that you do not so much as vouchsafe to look upon her. She 
is wearied with standing so long; bid hrt* sit down.’ 

‘ I will gave no answer to this discourse, which will increase 
their suprising grief; they will lay themselves at my feet; and 
after they have done so a considerable time, begging me to relent, I 
will at last lift up my head and give her a careless look; afterwards 
I will return to my former posture; then will they think that my 
• wife is not well enough, nor handsome enough dressed, and they 
will carry her to her closet, and change her apparel. At the same 
time 1 will get up and put on a more m(|gnificent suit than be- 
fore. They will return and hold the same discourse whh me as 
before ; and I will never have the pleasure not so much as to look 
upon my wife^ till they have prayed and entreated so long as 
they did at first. Thus I will begin on the first day of my mar- 
riage to teach her what she is to expect during the rest of her 
life. * * * * * * 

^ She will certainly complain of my tontempt of her, and of my 
pride, to her mother, the grand vizier’s wife, which will rejoice me 
at the heart. Her mother will come to wait upon me respectfully, 
kiss my hands, and say to me, ‘ Sir,’ (for s*lie will not dare to call 
me son-in-law, for fear of provoking me by such a familiar style,) 
* I pray you not to disdain my daughter. I assure you her chief 
business is to please you, and thaf she* loves you with all heart.’ 

‘ But ray mother-in-law liad as good hold her peace. I will not 
answer her one word. * ♦ - # Upon which my mother-in-i 

j 

* Vide the Arabian Nights, where Schacabac goes to dine with the Barmecide, wha 
keeps pressing him to eat the most delicious dishes, naming them one after the other, all 
the while not producing a single morsel of any sort of food, so that poor Schacabao ia 
well nigh like to die of hunger— his appetite being duly whetted at we mention of so 
many good things. 

Voi TT. 
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law will take a glass of wine, and putting it into the hand of her 
daughter, my wife, will say, ‘ Go, present him this glass of wine 
yourself ; perhaps he will not be so cruel as to refuse it from so 
&ir a hana.’ 

*My Vife will come with the glass, and stand trembling before 
me ; and when she finds that 1 do not even look towards her, that 
I continue to disdain her, she will say to me with tears in her eyes, 
‘ My heart, my dear soul, my amiable lord I I conjure you, by the 
favours heaven bestows upon you, to recieve this glass of wine from 
the hand of your most humble servant !’ But I will not look upon 
her still, nor answeibher. 

^ * My charming spouse,’ she w^ill say, redoubling her tears, and 
putting the glass to, my mouth, ‘I will never leave off till I prevail 
with you to drink.’ 

^ 'fhen, being fetigued with her entreaties, I will dart a terrible 
look at her, give her a good box on the cheek, and give her such 
a push with my foot, as will throw her quite off the alcove. 

‘ My brother was fidl of these chimerical visions, that he acted 
with his foot, as if his wife had really been before him, and, by 
misfortune, he gave such a push at his basket of glasses, that they 
were thrown down and broken into a thousand pieces.’— {Arabian 
Nights, page 115.) * 

Now, the absurdity of Alnaschar’s conduct is obvious, inasmuch 
as that glasses are more frail even than wives ; and having, iq rea- 
lity, no wife to vent his just (I) indignation upon, he could not — 
(seeing that there are or were no bells in Bagdad — for there is no 
knowing how the marcbmf intellect may put even the Turks upon 
their mttal ) — he coulu not, I say, like Major Longbow, when his 
better half was reduced to a heap of ashes by a coup de soleil, ring 
the bell ‘ with infinite promptitude,’ and desire the servant to 
‘ bring clean glasses, ’fend sweep his mistress away.’ 

Now, with regard to the female old ladies, I should say the 
following fully deserve to come within the Suppression Bill — 
namely : — All old women ’thinking it impossible that any one can 
possibly be a judge of their own affairs, and of what wholly and 
^lely concerns themselves, thereby, upon all occasions, inundating 
rtheir acquaintance wifti gratuitous advice. All old women com- 
plaining of the extravagance of the dress of younjj women of the 
present day, forgetting that the window-curtam-looKing muslins of 
their day were for more exptnsiV^e than the satin and velvet of the 
preheat. All old ladies cumbering their sons’ estates* with fat 
jointures, and volunteering to accuse the aforesaid sons of folly or 
conceit, if they venture to make any improvements or alterations 
in their own house or lands, by the sapient assertion, * It was good 
enough for your father, therefore I tiiink it might be good enough 
for you.’ All old women who thing that if, like the ostrich, they 
hide their own heads, no one caq see ihextx—aliasy that every one 
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frtust believe the hollow professions of their words, however their 
actions may belie them. All old women who religiously believe 
that no, man is good enough to be their daughter’s husband, and 
no woman is witnin a thousand degrees good enough to be their 
son’s wife, however brutal, profligate, or mediocre that son may be. 
All old women labouring under the mistake that age and wis* 
dom are synonymous; in short, all old women who tbii^ that none 
but themselves know how to live, because they have evidently 
forgotten how to die. 


INDISCRIMINATES. 


All oldVomen, of either sex, detected in the act of reading 
Shenstone, or crying over the * Sorrows of Werter.’ All violent 
laudators temporis actiy who must, consequently, neglect to read, 
with due attention, the History of England, or to remember the 
domestic annals of their own progenitors. All persons thinking 
that a child’s parents must be its best friends, solely because they 
ought to be so. • 

But to particularise all the old women that ought to be sup- 
pressed, 1 should have to pluck a quill from the wing of time, and 
write the list on the tablets of eterni|y; therefore I have confined 
myself to pointing out a few of the most flagrant and urgent cases; 
I do so without fear, being, I thank my stars, 

^ Procul kjove, procul 

both ray grandmothers being defunct these twenty years ; having 
no longer before my eyes the fear of Don or Proctor, consequently 
having no fellow feeling to ^ cow me into quietness;’ my wife be* 
ing unequivocally young, as she still wants four months of three- 
and-tweuty; and, above all, I myself holdiqj^ no office under the 
present administration. What then have I to fear from old women, 
collectively or individually? Nothing. 

With you, my lords and gentlemen, k am a^vare that it is other*- 
wise, ijpon the framing of such a Bill as I propose, no doubt aU 
the suppressed will be ready to exclaim — 

* Such a display of municipal power 
Has not been since Bardett was sent to the Tower.** 


But what of this? It is not, my lords and gentlemen, that 3'oulove 
old women less, but that you love England more! Let me then 
hope as v^simere patriot, ready, for the good of my country, to take 
a Curtius leap into the gulf of' all the old ladies in the united 
kingdoms, or, like Regulus, have my lidless eyes exposed to the 
meridian sun of the antique charms’of all the old ladies of the fe* 
male sex, — that your very first act on the re-meeting of Parliament 
will be the framing of the Old Woman Suppression Bill; andyout 
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petitioner will ever pray that Time may long suspend his Habeas 
CorpiLs Act with regara to yonr august persons, 

Prodicus. 

* Well, I’m sure,’ said the dowager, when Saville had finished 
reading, ^ it’s prodigious nonsense; quite impossible to make out 
what it’s about.’ 

‘ I wonder who on earth wrote it ! It’s devilish impertinent,’ said 
Herbert — ‘ hang me if I don’t think there’s a cut at my pamphlet 
in it.’ 

‘ The only fault I find with it,’ interposed Mrs. Seymour, ‘ is 
its impracticability.’* 

^ Nil desperandum !’ cried Saville, * for now that we have a 
young Queen, it is be hoped old women will get out bf fashion, 
and in England that, you know, is almost synonymous with non- 
existence.’ 

‘ Vaustly rude, silly young man, ray dear,’ whispered the dow- 
ager to Herbert, and then added aloud, ^ be so good as to ring the 
bell.’ 

‘ By-the-bye,’ said Fanhy, ^ this is the day was fixed to go and 
see the dungeons of the Inquisition, and read the names of the 
poor wretches on the walls that Lord Byron spent two days in re- 
cutting, and if we mean t% go, we had better do so at once,’ as it 
is nearly three now.’ 

‘ O hang the Inquisition,’ cried Major Nonplus, pushing away 
the dish ot empty oyster shells with a sigh, and leaning "back in 
his chair, somewhat exhausted from his late indefatigable exertion; 
• though all the old rascally Inquisitors are now, thank heaven, 
dead and gone, yet I should be afraid to put my nose inside one 
of their infernal dens.’ 

‘ A groundless fear that, my dear sir,’ said Saville, looking full 
at the major’s rubicund nose; Mor even long before the abolition 
of the Inquisition they had done away with the torture by fire, 
therefore could have no motive for detaining you, did the institu- 
tion still exist. Besides,’ added he pointing to the mountain of 
empty shell, ^ after having braved an ostracism with impunity, 
what other tribunal copld you dread?’ 

‘ Come, come. Master Saville,’ said Nonplus, rising to leave the 
room, ^ I’ll thank you to be more sparing in your jokes, for one’s 
not always in the humour for them, do you see — and there’s no- 
thing so ruinous to the constitution as being agitated after eating. 
What’s the meaning of understanding, sir ? — why, digestion ? of 
honour, sir ? — digestion (of cold lead) ; of conscience, sir ? — diges- 
tion ; of patriotism ? — digestion of foreign wines, calipash and 
calipee ; of oratory, sir ? — why, digestion of othfir men’s speeches, 
however heavy they may be ; of morality, sir ? — why, digestion of 
legs of muttom at home, instead of discussing ortolans abiroad. 
Have a care then, air, how, through the levity of an ill-timed jest* 
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you at once endanger a man’s healthy understanding, honour, 
patriotism, and morals.’ 

* Hear ! hear ! hear I’ cried Saville, as the major made his exit 
amid peals of laughter, and the rest of the party separated to get 
ready for tlic morning s excursion. 
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CHATER X. 


‘ Why give j'ou me this shame ? 

Think you I can a resolution fetch 
F rom nowery tenderness : if I must die, 

I will encounter darkness as a bride, 

And hug it in my arms.* — S hakspeare. 

* Love is a sufierstition that doth fear 
The idol whicli itself hath made.* 

Sin Thomas Overbubt. 

* I only know w’vc loved in vain, 

I only hear farewell !* — Lord Btboit. 

What boots to me your jewell’d crown >*-or even 
The broad lands of > our bariner>blazon*d race ^ 

They e<^ual not the gem, now wrested from my heart. 

Which in life's treasury doth outweigh them all. 

Uhpublishei) Ptir, 


A WEEK had elapsed since the occurrence of the incidents re- 
•corded in the last chapter, during which time Lady de Clifford 
had kept her room, not so much from indisposition as from a dread 
of meeting Mowbray, and a distaste to meeting others She was 
at once happier and more wretched than she had ever yet been — 
happier, in spite of all things, at being loved. O I none but those 
who have been repulsed, neglected, and ill-treated — who have had 
every tie and relationship that nature intended for a blessing con- 
verted by circumstances into a curse — can know or imagine the 
resuscitation of heart that follows, when the sunlight of affection 
has pierced the rigid springs of ice-bound indifference : every feel- 
ing seems to dissolve and merge into one ; the heart flows calmly 
on to the murmuring music of its own thoughts ; we are happy 
in the midst of misery ; nay, we become of sudden value to our- 
selves, for are we not the idol of another? Our whole being is like 
the poet’s beautiful description of summer — 

< The chequered earth seAns restless as a flood 
Brushed by the winds. So sportive is the light, 

Shot through the boughs, it dances as they dance 
Shadovir and sunshine intermingling quick. 

And darkening, and enliglitening (as the leaves 
Play wooing) every part.’ 

Again and again had Julia read Mowbray’s letter, till she not 
only knew it by heart, but knew the identical place where evieiy 
word was written, and the exact form of evert letter ; it was her 
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companion ninht and day, and was only removed from her eyes to 
be replaced in her bosom. Four days she had passed in this man^ 
ner, and in repeating aloud in a sort of delirium, * Then he loves 
me P To which the poor little starling that he had given her in 
tlie cathedral at Milan invariably answered, ‘ Evero vero and 
from that moment she loved it better than ever. But soon came 
the waking to this dream. She rejd the letter for the last time, 
and dwelt more upon the sort of half prophecy contained in it 
about her child being taken from her, than on the words of 
love addressed to herself A shudder came over hef at the thought, 
but drawing herself calmly up, * No,^ said she, proudly, ‘ they dare 
not do it ; but — but if 1 have for a short time forgotten that I am 
his wife, Julia, I shfiU no longer forget that I am yolir mother. 
One burning spot glowe<l on her otherwise deathlike cheek, and 
her hand trembled • slightly as she opened the little watch, and 
took from it the withered leaf of the water-lily Mowbray had 
• given her at Como. 

‘ 1 wish he had not seen you,’ said she, kissing it ; ‘ but as he 
did, you must go too.’ Here a violent flood of tears obliged her to 
replace the pen in the inkstand, which she had taken up to write 
a few lines to Mowbray, in returning him his letter — for so she 
bad resolved to do, as she felt she ought not to keep it Exhaust- 
ed with the conflict between love and duty^ right and wrong, ehe 
sank back in the chair, and remained motionless for nearly an 
hour, when again rousing herself, she said clamly, ‘ What must be 
must be, and the sooner it is over the better and not trusting 
herself to look again at Mowbray’s letter, she wTOte as steadily us 
she was able with her left hand the following lines : 

‘ Do not suppose that in returning your letter I do so in anger. 
No, it contains nothing to warrant arty feeling of displeasure on 
my part, beyond, perhaps, the abstract circumstance of its being 
addressed to me — for which, after all I can only blame myself; on 
the contrary, your truth and candour deserve and demand a simi«- 
lar return from me — and ttey shall have it. 

* Know then, weak and culpable as the confession may be, that 
my utter inability to jlestroy alone induces me to return it — keep 
it 1 dare not, — not because it would be imprudent, but because it 
would be sinful. Would that I could divest myself of all remem- 
brance of you, as easily as I resign these outward tokens. But, 
alas I the very effort to forget, only rivets afresh every link in the 
chain of memory — but all that rests with me to do, shaR be done. 
The little leaf which betrayed to you the secret with which it had 
been entrusted, I now return do not destroy it — to do so would 
be ilseless, for the inscription on it is but a copy, the original is 
engraven on my heart I have not stooped to the subtenuge or 
affectation of denying what accident divulged to you, iar I feel 
with a nature sti^gencrous, so honourable as yours, to show 
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you all the frailty and weakness of my heart is the best way, not 
only of securing your forbearance, but of obtaining your protection 
and assistance against myself. 

‘ Yotf talk of remaining with us during the rest of our journey^ 
of being of use, of being a defence to me. Alas ! this would be 
cruel kindness, and ‘ false reasoning all’. Now that the veil has 
been rent from our hearts, and the film has fallen from our eyes, 
what would become of our firmest resolve ? How would all our 
struggles end, were we eternally in each other’s society. Of what 
avail would it to pray with our lips not to be led into tenmta-^ 
tion, if we allow our free will to spur us into®it on all occasions ? 
No, no, it cannot, must not be — we must part, and that immedi- 
ately. After what I have written to you, h«w could I speak to 
you ? Paper does not blush — does nof^remble — does not feeU 
Mowbray, spare all that does ; tears that cannot efface guilt would 
not satisfy love, and they are all I could give yoiu Your friend- 
ship I accept and reciprocate with my whole heart. Before you 
i^s a brilliant and honourable career. The Japanese have a tradition, 
that birds of paradise are transmigrated fioves tlifst have died for 
love; and though their mates never see them. again in their trans- 
formed state, yet when they hear their note in the sky, it inspires 
the deserted dove with such intense delight as to make it unable 
to cease flying in circles through the air for several hours. So it 
will be with me ; I may never see you again, but as your name 
^joars, my spirit will hover round its fame with the only delight 
it is now capable of knowing. And now, fiirewell! I do not 
ask you to burn this, I only wish that you would. That God 
may ever bless you, will be the constant prayer of your* sincere 
friend, . 

‘Julia.’ 

It was h6t till three days after Lady de Clifford had written the 
foregoing letter that she had courage to send it; she felt that 
though she did not see him, Mowbray was till under the same roo^ 
and that the moment he got that letter, it would be the knell for 
his departure; but Fanny having that momiiig returned ‘Pic- 
ciola,’ which she had lent her, Julia had no; longer any excuse for 
detaining it ; so accordingly she enclosed her own and Mowbray’s 
letter within its leaves, and sent it back to him« 

O what a type of death is it to do anything for the laU time, 
especially when the act include a surrender of all that has consti- 
tuted our ‘ life of life 1' For sook hours after Julia had sent badk 
Mowbray’s letter, she appeared in a sort of stupor* — she coidd not 
be said to be thinking even of him, for scarce 

‘ Beat that bosom where his image dwelt 
So full, that feeiiog seem’d almost unfelt.' 

head was leaning languidly on the arm of the sofa, and 
hand hanging listlessly at her mde, when F^hny entered. • Dto, 
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love, tiy tod get into the drawing-room to-day ?’ said she, kissing 
her sister’s cold pale forehead. 

* I Really feel unable,’ said Julia, ^ for I cannot dress.’ 

* Thei'e is no reason why you should dress, dear, for there is no 
Qne there, and you never, at my taste, look so well as in one of 
those very peignoirs which you have now on. I think cambric and 
Mecklin lace so exceedingly becoming — it gives such a delicacy to 
the complexion; — to be sure your cap is a little crushed, so Fll 
ring for Berryl to get you that pretty amhassadrice of old point and 

{ >ink ribbons, m which I really thiuK Oberon himself might fall in 
ov# with you.’ 

Fanny rang accordingly, and Berryl answered the summons, 
apparently much excited, and big with some important intelli- 
gence. # 

‘ Get that pretty amhassadrice of Julia’s first, Berryl, that I am 
80 fond of,’ said Fanny, * and then for heaven’s sake tell us what 
is the matter. Has the larch foundatiom of Venice given way ? 
and are we now all floating on the sea ? or, more wonderful still, 
has Lord de Ciifford’s mother given you a new silk dress? for 
something miraculous must have happened, by your face.’ 

* HPm sure, ma’am,’ said Berryl, settling the trimming of 
the cap, and holding it ever and anon at a little distance 
from her to judge of the effect — ^ hVm sure, ma’am, you and 
hevery one that knows him must feel glad of it ; he’s a real gentle- 
man, and wid do credit to the name.’ , » 

^ Glad of what ? do credit to what name ?’ interrupted Fanny. 

‘ Why ma’am, I was a going to tell you. About an hour ago, a 
government courier arrived in great haste, asking for the Marquis 
of Cheveley ; the hotel people told him that there was no noble- 
man here of that name ; but Mr. Mowbray’s valet coming in at 
the time, the courier soon made him hunderstand that tne hold 
Marquis was dead, and that his master was now Marqjais Che- 
veley. The courier said he had halso got a letter for him from the 
prime minister]; which he wrote in a great hurry, as the carriage 
was waiting to take him home to Windsor, in time for dinner; well, 
of course, my lady, i^ll we servants was anxious to know how Mr. 
Mowbray — I mean the Marquis — received his new honours. So we 
waited till Mr. Sanford came down from taking up the letters the 
courier had brought ; but would you believe it, ma’am,’ continued 
Bcriyl, turning to Fanny, who was by far her most attentive lis- 
tener, * he found him with his <elbows leaning on the table, and 
his face buried in his hands, in a sort of stupor like ; and although 
Mr. Sanford called him my lord, and told nim that a government 
courier had brought the letters, he took no notice but to point to 
the table and day, * Leave them there.’ Now, really, poor dear 
gentleman — nobleman I mean,’ said Berryl, correcting herself^ in 
which she was right^ for they are not always synonymous—* I do 
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not think he can be quite right, for he has. looked dreadful htil Ibis 
lait week to be sure, and 1 really think he should have medical 
hadoicBy ’specially now he’s a Marquis. La, what a fuss, lo he sure, 
Mr. Herbert Grimstone does make about the little miserable bit of 
health that be has left, for hif his little finger only aches, all the 
doctors in the place are immediately sent for ; and I’m sure such 
a fine, handsome, generous nobleman as the Marquis of Cheveley’s 
health is of much more consequence than his.’ 

^ Very just observation,’ laughed Fanny, who never could resist 
a joke, especijilly against the Grimstones. ^ And, now Benyl, 
have the goodness to tell Luton to mix soiqc Brussels lace with 
the blue rosettes on that new Indian muslin dress of mine, ad I 
shall weai; it at dinner.’ • 

* Very well, ma’am,’ replied Berry 1, as^sheTolded a white cash- 

mere shawl round Lady de Ckfford, who** mechanically assisted in 
the operation, trembling more from agitation than cold. ♦ ‘ 

* Dear me,’ said Berryl, giving a parting stroke to the shawl, 

‘ this reminds me of his lordship's — I mean the Marquis’s — gene- 
rosity; for his lordship — at least Lord de Clifford — never gave me 
as much as a pin’s a point, though I’m sure I’ve valeted him oftener 
than his own valleys — but that’s neither here nor there — ^but the 
Marquis says to me the other day — now, in the most gentleman^ 
est-like manner possible — now, quite as if I had been a lady — 
‘Mrs. Berryl,’ says he, ‘ I ’m afraid you find it cold of nights sitting 

• up with Lady dc Clifford.’ O dear no, sir! says I, (for he was only 

f jlain sir, you know, then, ma’am,) for anything I can do for my 
ady Ms a pleasure. ‘ That I’m sure it must be,’ says he in the pwr~ 
litest manner possible; ‘ but still, Mrs. Beriyl, fearing you may take 
cold, I must beg your acceptance of this shawl; and. with that he 

f ;ave*me the most beautifukst green cashmere you ever see in your 
ife, ma’am — much Jitter for a princess than a servant ; indeed my 
lady admired it so much, that she took it, and gave me her scarlet 
one instead of it.’ 

There is no knowing how long Berryl might have expatiated on 
the new Marquis’s good qualities, had not Lady de Clifford crim- 
soned at the allusion, before her quick-sighted sister, to her weak- 
ness, in making an exchange with her m^d in order to possess 
herself of Mowbray’s gift. 

Berryl, perceiving the sudden flush in her mistress’s face, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Dear me, my lady, how* weak you are stilll let me give 
you a little camphor julap, or you will never be able to get into 
the drawing-room.’ 

Julia took the proffered restorative, and then, leaning on her* 
sister’s arm, walked slowly and feebfy into the next room. It was 
a relief to her to find it empty. Fanny placed her on the so&» 
she should go for her work, and return immediately. 

^ So, then,’ said Lady de Clifford, i\s soon as she was oloni^, 

VoL. II. 
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* Lord CheYoky is dead. He will now want no excuse to go; it is 
fortunate — very fortunate, very and she burst into a paroxysm 
of tears, and buried her fkce in her handkerchief. The door open- 
ed, and a footst^ advanced softly. If Julia thought at all, she 
thought it was Fanny ; and, without uncovering her face, she put 
out her hand and saio, * Do let me go back ; I am too ill, love, to 
'stem here.' 

Instead of the gentle remonstrance or acquiescence that she 
expected, she lefl her waist encircled, and a thousand burning 
kisses imprinted on her forehead. She started ¥:p, and percei- 
ving Lord Cheveley^ gave a faint scream, and sank again upon the 
sofa. 

^ Julia,’ said he, flinging himself passionately at her feet, and 
seizing her hand, ‘ we have no time for anger, nor even for accusa- 
tion or defence. To-morrow, before this time, I shall have left 
yoxfi — to borrow your own words — perhaps fir ever / And will you, 
can yon anticipate that doomed hour by spurning me from you 
now? Am I not punished — have 1 not suffered enough? Thi^ 
last wretched, wretched week, I have begun my impossible lesson 
of trying to live without you. You think the death too slow a one, 
and you would kindly hasten it. Be it so then. The few remain- 
ing hours that intervene between our eternal separation shall not 
be made tedious to you by my presence.’ 

He rose as he spoke, and moved one step towards the door. 
Julia saw, heard, felt nothing but that he was going — going in sor- 
row, if not in anger. Duty, pride — womaniy pride, all gave way, 
and grasping his arm convulsively wdth one hand as her other arm 
encircled his neck, and her head sank upon his shoulder, she sob- 
bed out, * Pity — hate — despise ; but do not, do not leave me now* 

‘ O blessed, blessed words !’ said he, raising her head, and for 
the first time pressing his lips to hers ; but they were as cold as 
ice, for she had fainted. He laid her gently on the sofa. ‘ Wretch 
that I am ?’ exclaimed he, as he untied the strings of her cap, and 
parted the hair on her polished brow, — ‘ thus eternally to sacrifice 
tier to my selfishness. But to-morrow — ^yes, to-morrow, the strug- 
gle will be ended. She will be at peace ; and no matter what be- 
comes of me. Sweet soul I wert thou indeed fled, who could, who 
dare keep that loved form from me ? And all cold and lifeless 
though it might be, yet would I not exchange it for all the living 
loveliness earth could produce.’ ' 

His ravings were here intermpited by Fanny’s return. 

Lord Cheveley rose precipitately from the side of the couch where 
* he bad been kneeling and arranging his hair so as to hide his face 
id some degree, stammered out, 

* Dear Miss Neville, I fear Lady de Clifford must have been 
m&ee iU dian we had any idea o4) from her extreme weakness; in 
vfisiii^i^^to speak to me just now, she fainted’ 

t } - 
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< She has been very ill; but you also look ill and agitated/ re* 
plied Fanny, with a penetrating glance. 

^ O, only a few natural tears at my poor uncle's death,’ said he, 
colouring. 

^ True ; that reminds me that I have not yet congratulated Z#ordf 
Cheveleyf and Fanny put out her hand, upon which the young 
Marquis imprinted a kiss. 

‘ Dear Julia,’ said Fanny, rubbing her sister’s temples with eau- 
de-cologne, ‘ she is, indeed, terribly weak. I’m sorry 1 persuaded 
her to come ir^here.’ 

‘ After the first exertion, I should rather s£^ that it would be of 
use to her,’ remarked Lord Cheveley, who did not like to acqui- 
esce in anything likely to lead to Julia’s again leaving the room. 

‘ Perhaps so,’ returned Fanny, ‘ for she 8 now beginning to 
revive. Have the goodness ter open the window; she will be the 
better for the air.’ 

When Julia came to herself, she was for some minutes uncon- 
scious of what had happened, or even oS where she was, till, seeing 
Fannj^ and Lord Cheveley bending ovei#her, the sudden recolle^ 
tion of all that had taken place previous to her sister’s return suf- 
fused her face with crimson. She made an effort to rise, which 
Cheveley perceiving, and fearing that if she once left the room 
she would not return while he remained, he gently took her hand, 
and said, with as unconcerned a manner as he could assume, 

‘ Dear L^y de Clifford, you have no idea how I reproach myself 
for being the cause of your so far exerting yourself as to rise just 
now. I would have taken all your congi'atulations and good wishes 
for granted, I assure you. I was just going,’ continued bef smiling, 

‘ to show you a letter I got from Mclford; 1 think it will amuse 
you. Certainly the Jesuits never tried harder for proselytes than 
the Whigs do; though it must be confessed they have not the art 
of retaining them when made, owing, perhaps, to their Roman mag- 
nanimity in courting their enemies and neglecting their friends.’ 

Julia took the proffered letter with a* trembling hand,, and with- 
out daring to raise her eyes : enclosed in it was a slip of paper, on 
which w^re written the following lines l — 

* Who could bear that fond letters so sacred as thine 
Should encounter the gaze of the worldly, the cold ? 

No ! the flame hath consumed every heart-prompted line. 

And those records of love«I Do«more shall behold. 

^ Each phrase well remembered I witness'd effaced ; 

Thy loved name by my lips press’d aj^ain and again; 

O ! no more let thy feeling’s expression be traced, 

For ’twas death to destroy 'what I dare not retain.' 

When she had read them she did raise her eyes, and one 
look at Lord Cheveley full of gratitude and esteem, as she plaeid 
the lines in her bosom, and handed the premierV letter 

Vou. IL * T 2 
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Fsnn^ she i/voiild read it out, as she could not very \^ell 

decipner the hand. Lord Melford’s letter was dated Downing'^ 
street} and private : it ran as follows : — 

‘ My Dear Marquis^ 

* 

* In being the first to congratulate you upon your accession to a 
title^ which, distinguished as it has already been, will, I feel, derive 
additional lustre from its present possessor, may I venture to hope, 
that with the other honours of my late noble friend, the mantle of 
his political principles may also have descended to^you. In this 
wish I am graciously joined by the highest personage in the realm. 

* Lord Denham i^Pturned from Russia immediately after the 
death of the king ; his object is nearer home. Great changes have 
taken place in the^ colonies ; the governor-generalship is not yet 
disposed of. I have no hesitation in saying that the next vacant 

g arter will accompany the office ; but as I hope soon to see you, 
lese matters are best discussed personally, especially as the courier 
only waits for this letter to start, which barely gives me time to 
assure you, my dear Marryiis, that I am ever 

Faithfully yours, 

MELFORD.’ 

* Which being interpreted,* said Fanny, ^ means, that if you will, 
like a good boy, go out to Canada, or do anything else they please, 
it shall have a pretty blue ribbon, so it shall.’ 

* No, no,’ said Cheveley, smiling, ‘ I rather think they have got 
a troublesome customer in Denham, and it would be as well to 
have me as a cat’s-paw, to pretend that I have been promised what- 
ever he Avants, — no matter what ; but 1 am very ceitain Canada is 
not farther from England than it is from his wishes, nor is Halifax. 
So near it,’ added he, laughing, * that they should imagine there 
was so much of the captain bold /ibout me, as that I should favour 
them with the pleasing variation of hanging myself in their garters ; 
however, as 1 see that precious document is marked private, I must 
beg of you not to mention ‘the contents to anybody.’ 

* Now, pray where can you heave lived ever since your entree 
into this best of all possible worlds,’ said Fanny, ‘ to ask or expect 
that women should keep a secret ?’ 

‘ In the world,’ replied he, ^ where I have invariably found that 
they are the only people who can.’ 

^ Well,’ said Fanny, laughing, * I have long intended working 
you awabteoat, and now I’ll delay it no longer, for that very just 
observation of yours : it shall be full of little secret, unfmdoutable, 
mysterious pocKPts, agaiitst the time when you join the Whigs, and 
torn diplomatist.’ 

^ Well, who knows,’ said Lord Cheveley, smiling, ‘ tutte le gran 
Jkfiende ii fanno di poco com ! but I hope your waistcoat will never 
be wom^by e turncoat.’ 
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Here^the door opened suddenly, and Herbert Grimstone,*with-i 
out apparently noticing that Lady de Clifford and Fanny were 
in the room, rushed up to Lord Cheveley, and nearly wringing his 
hand off, breathlessly exclaimed— 

* Ton my soul, my dear fellow, I congratulate you with all my 
heart. I hear you’ve a letter from Melford. Has he offered you 
anything ? What docs he^say — 6h ?’ 

^ Not much,’ replied Lord Cheveley, coldW ; ^ at all events the 
letter is private, and chiefly on the subject of my uncle’s death.’ 

* Oh — ah — yes — certainly — anything about Denham in it?’ 

probed Herbert. • 

^ Only that he has returned from Russia, and is now in England ; 
but I fear we are making poor Lady de Clifford’s head ache,’ added 
Lord Cheveley, turning haughtily away from liis selfish interroga- 
tor, who had been standing \^th his hat on, his arms folded, and 
his back to Julia, whom he had not yet condescended to notice. 

By-thc-bye, the Lyonesc always wear their hats when they are 
going to be hanged. Who knows but there may be something 
infectious in the custom? • 

^ I beg you a thousand pardons, my dear Julia,’ said he, turning 
suddenly round, ^ I cannot tell you how anxious I have been about 
you, nor the delight it gives me,’ added he, kissing her hand, * to 
see you perfectly recovered from your accident.’ 

And then, without waiting for any reply to so much affectionate 
solicitude, he again turned round to Lord Cheveley, and for a mo- 
ment raising his hat, to run his fingers through his hair, said — 

^ So, Denham is actually returned, is he ? When do you go to 
England, my dear fellow?’ • 

‘ To-morrow.’ * 

‘ To-morrow I’ reiterated Herbert; ^ by Jove, I’ve a great mind 
to go with you.’ • 

‘ 1 never, travel with any man but Saville,’ said Lord Cheveley, 
repulsively, * for they bore me to death.’ 

‘ Civil !’ thought Herbert, as he Icfft: the room in quest of his 
brother, to tell him that he thought Mowbray had become deucedly 
pompous and impertinent since he had grown into a marquis, and 
to inform him of Lord Denham’s arrival from the north, and his 
opinion of the expediency of fiis and his brother’s immediate re- 
turn to England, to see what was to be done, or, in other words, 
what was to be got ; but Lord de^lifford said he could not possibly 
return to England without first ^oing on to Naples, as Captain 
Datchet was to meet them there at the end of the month ; and Her- 
bert, recollecting that he Was also charyi d'affaires from the chest of 
Miss Mac Screw, was fain to agree to the measure. 

I That day poor Julia had to endure the successive congratu- 
lations of the whole party upon her recovery from her accidmdi 
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and to consent to remain in the drawing-room, as dinner had been 
ordered there on her account 

Lord Chevcley^had also to endure the individual and combined 
congratulations of everybody, and to engage, nolens volency in al- 
ternate political discussions with Lord de Clifford and Herbert, 
who could not understand a man’s being so apparently insensible 
and apathetic under the yet infant acquisition of a marquisitc, two 
hundred thousand a year, immense political influence, and doubt- 
less the choice of the highest offices in the state, 

‘ But surely, my dear fellow,’ said Herbert, with Vis mouth full of 
chartet'euse^ and a hfilf sipped glass of barley-water in his hand, *in 
the position you now stand, you will not think of continuing 
a Tory ?’ 

‘ And why not ?’ "replied Clieveley ; * ifj when I might have 
wanted something,* my principles were not to be swayed or shaken 
by self-interest, it is not likely that, now I can possibly want no- 
thing, I should voluntarily relinquish them.* 

‘ No, I don’t mean exactly upon the score of self interest, shrug- 
ged Herbert ; ^ but you see it’s quite impossible that the Tories 
can ever rally as a party, or that England can ever again be govern^ 
ed on Tory principles.’ 

. ‘ Very likely not by a faction bearing that worn-out name ; but 
the time must come, and that shortly, when the country will rebel 
against being governed by no principles at all, which is at present 
the case.’ 

* You forget, my dear Cheveley,’ said Saville, in his own peculi- 
arly dry manner, ‘ that the Whigs can always take refuge in their 
philosopiiy, which is about the soundest in the world, being that 
of Confucious ; and you know one of his maxims is, that ‘ a man 
ought to change often, if he would be constant to wisdom ;* and 
another, that ‘ in the state wherein we are, perseverance in well- 
doing consists not so much in not falling, as to rise again as often 
as we fall ; and nobody can deny the dexterity which the Whigs 
have evinced in this particalar of late.’ 

‘ Jesting apart, my dear Saville,’ replied Cheveley, ‘ the first 
maxim contains the quintessence of tnith ; for which reason, no 
really honest politician (always supposing there be such a thing) 
can be a party man ; inasmuch as np set of men are infallible, nei- 
ther can their measures be so; consequently, whoever uncondition- 
ally pledges himself to a party, must pledge himself to voting, nine 
times out t>f ten, against his conscience.’ 

* Well, but you will allow,’ interposed Herbert, * that there ne- 
ver was an administration so completely popular — that is, which so 
entirely studied the rights and" privileges of the people.’ 

* I allow no such thing,’ said Lorn Cheveley ; ‘ for I do not 

'think they by an^ means act up to the principli#, thal 
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brought them into office : — imprimis, in my estimate of the peoT 
pie, 1 include the inhabitants of the sister kingdom ; and how 
their interests have been cared for, the conduct of the Whig 

f ovcrnment upon the Irish appropriation clause, during Sir Robert 
^cel’s administration, and their subsequent measures upon that 
same clause, under their own auspices^ during the last session, will 
best testify. True, ever since the Union, Ireland has been treated 
as the wife of England ; and, consequently, is expected to endure, 
without murmur, straggle, or retaliation, whatever insults, injuries, 
and oppression^ her manly and patriotic spouse, Mr. John Bull, 
may choose to inflict upon her, while he passes for a very fine 
fellow in the world, as long as he rants about fiis own and his bro^ 
Uier-man’^ liberties in England.’ 

‘ Which liberties,’ said Savillc, * appear t6 me to be poised on 
the same basis as the Harrow boys’ right to Mr. Isewcome’s 
fruit.’ 

‘ And what might that be ?’ asked Lord de (Mifford, sneeringly. 

‘ Why,’ replied Saville, ‘ poor Newcome’s garden adjoined the 
school-house at Harrow : the consequenc;p was, that it was stripped 
of its fruit even before it was ripe ; whereupon, tired of applying 
to the masters for redress to no purpose, he at length appealed to 
the boys; and sending for the head of the sixth form to his house, 
he said to him, ‘ Now, my good fellow, I’ll make an agreement 
with you and your companions — let my fruit remain on the trees 
• till it becomes ripe, and I promise to give you half.’ The boy, 
assuming an ambtissadorial dignity of deliberation, coolly* replied, 
‘ I can say nothing to the proposition myself, sir, but I will make 
it known to the rest of the boys, and inform you of their. decision 
to-morrow.’ Well, to-morrow came, and with it this reply, ‘ The 
gentleman of Harrow cannot agree to receive so unequal a share, 
since Mr. Newcome is an individual, and they, are many.’ Now I 
leave you, my good friends,’ concluded Saville ‘ to draw a corollary 
between the numerous gentlemen of the people and the individual 
gentleman or lady upon the throne.’ • 

* Oil I if you did but know, or could but imagine,’ said Fanny, 
yawning, ‘ bow sick I am of those eternal politics, you would have 
mercy on me, and talk sense, pay compliments, or quote poetry.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Saville, laughing, * I will try to obey you; but to 
talk sense when a pretty woman is at one’s side is not so eiisy; and 
as to paying compliments, with yen for their object, they would 
never end; and then for poetry; — but yes, as this dinner is not 
served d la Russe^ with tlic fruit on the table, 1 think old Herrick 
can help me to a stanza — to you, sweet ladies all, I say — 

‘ Ye may simper, blush, and smile, 

And perfume the air awhile ;’ 

and to the confectionary,^ continued he, bowing to the tuble^ ^ I 
can only add — 
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* But, sweet thinsps, you must be gone, 

Fruit you know is coming on.' ’ • 

* And so is something better, too,’ said Cheveley, kissing little 
Julia, who had just come into the room and clambered on his knee, 
as was her wont. 

* Do you know what they told me,’ said the child, throwing her 
little arms round his neck ; but I didn’t believe it, and now I see 
I was right. There, stoop down your pretty little ear, and I’ll tell 
you. Well, they told me you were not Mr. Mowbray any more — 
my own dear kind Augustus Mowbray ; but that y/ou were Lord 
Cheveley, •or Lord Something; and Mademoiselle d’Antoville 
said, I was not to climb up upon your knee and tease you ; but that 
I was to make you a low curtsey, and say, ‘ Monsieur le Marquis, 
je vous en felicite d€f tout mon coeur;” and here the little thing 
pursed up her mouth, raised her eyebrows, and lowered her eyelids, 
in imitation of her governess^ which set every one laughing but hei* 
father, who said — 

‘ I’m sure Mademoiselle d’Antoville would tell you not to be so 
loud and so rude, if she were here, Julia.’ • 

* Yes, papa, but thank goodness she is not here ; so, Monsieur le 
Miu'quis, je vous en fijlicite de tout mon cccur,’ laughed the child, 
mimicking Mademoiselle d’Antoville more accurately than before, 
and burying her face on Lord Cheveley’s shoulder in a peal of 
laughter, in which every one joined except her sire, who'eried out 
in an angry voice — 

* Come,' come, Julia, if you don’t know how to behave yourself, 
you had better go to bed.’ 

* From this she knew there was no appeal, and the poor little 
thing was preparing reluctantly to obey, . when Lord Cheveley 
interposed. 

‘ Nay,’ said he, ^ as I go to-morrow, I must request, as an espe- 
cial favour, that I and my little friend here are not separated so soon.’ 

‘ Go to-morrow 1’ said the child ; * where are you going?’ 

* To England,’ replied Ire, witl) a sigh. 

‘ O, then, we are all going,’ cried the little girl, clapping her 
hands ; ^ I’m so glad 1’ 

‘No, not all — only ifte,’ replied Cheveley. 

The poor child’s joy was now turned to sorrow, and she sobbed 
audibly as she said, 

‘ And is Prince going too'— poor Prince ?’ 

‘ Yes, you know I could as soop leave my heart behind as leave 
Prince.’ 

* ‘ Then do leave yoiir heart behind — make him leave his heart 
and Prince with us, mamma T said the child, innocently turning 
to the sofa where her mother was lying. 

‘ Come here, Julia,’ said Lady de Clifford, ‘ you are teasing 
Lord Cheveley ;’ and‘ she hid her own blushing face against her 
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child’s, as she stooped down and whispered to her to be quiet, or 
her papa would send her to bed. 

* It is time for you to call her to order, I think,’ said Lord de 
Clifford, as he rose from table, and offered his arm to his mother, 
when they left the room together. 

When the dessert was taken away and the table removed, Saville 
begged for some music. While he, Fanny, and Mrs. Seymour were 
turning pver the contents of the music-stand. Major Nonplus 
buttoned up his coat, and fussing up to Lord Chevelcy, who had 
drawn his chair beside I^ady dc Clifford’s sofa, began apologising 
for, and regretting, an indispensable engagement that called him 
away. It was really provoking that upon tSe last evening of his 
lordship’s being in their circle, and the first of her ladyship’s being 
able again to join it, he should be compelled to absent himself ; 
but,’ added he, ^ I assure you, you cannot regret it so much as I 
do.’ 

‘ That I am convinced of,’ said Lord Cheveley, smiling as he 
shook hands and wished him good-bye. 

After the major’s departure, and the laugh that followed it had 
subsided, an embarrassing silence ensued which Cheveley broke 
by saying to Fanny, 

^ Do, Miss Neville, have the goodness to sing that beautiful duet 
of Millar’s, ^ Loved friend, awake thy song.’ ’ 

‘ With pleasure,’ replied Fanny ; ^ how very beautiful 
his music is ! — it is so perfectly adapted to the words.’ 

‘ So it is,’ said Cheveley ; ^ I am a great admirer of his compo- 
sitions ; but did you ever hear his wife sing ?’ 

‘ No,’ said Fanny ; ‘ does she sing well ?‘ 

^ Well is not the woixl. She has about the most exquisite voice 
I ever heard ; it is so soft, so silvery, so clear. Her upper notes 
always give me the idea of a waterfall trinkling through sunbeams. 
And then she is so delicatel}' and gracefuTly pretty, that one’s eyes 
are almost as much feasted as one’s ears. One of the greatest musi- 
cal feasts I ever had, was hearing her aijd her sister, Mrs. Bishop, 
sing together.’ 

" Dear me, you quite make me envy you,’ said Fanny. 

^ Well, will you, in revenge, let me envy you by nearing you 
sing?’ asked Cheveley. 

And accordingly Fanny, and Saville, who had a deep, rich mellow 
voice, sang the beautiful duet tha| Lord Cheveley had asked for. 
When they came to the last verse, 

.... * Whe>j in*days lonj^ past, 

1 listened to thy song, too beautiful to last, 

Cheveley involuntarilv raised his eyes to Lady de Clifford’s, aud 
mechanically repeated the words, ‘ too beautiful to last,* 

, The exquisite harmony of the last cadence had died away some 
minutes before he was sufficiently collectc^l to ask them to sing 
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something else ; — with which they good-humouredly complied, by 
siqging that sweet thing from one of Blangini’s Notturni, — * Amor 
the nasce.* Even had Julia and Lord Cheveley been alone, their 
hearts were too full to speak. 

• Men shadow out the truth when they are sad. 

They say but ill, who tell us that ^rief speaks 

In household phrases.* — Barry Cornwall. 

But it was not then, wdiile they were filling their hearts with 
last looks of each other, that they felt all the agony of grief which 
fate had prepared for him. Love is truly a child to whom the 
present is all ; — who plays and even sleeps, on the brink of a pre- 
cipice ; and feels neilJaer its danger nor its desolation, till it awakes 
tod finds itself alone I — and that truth — faith — all save memory — 
has flown. Though* neither Cheveley nor Julia could speak them- 
selves, everything else seemed to speak for them : even Monsieur 
de Rivoli, who had taken up a guitar, and twanged people into 
asking him to sing, sang, with rather more feeling than usual, that 
charming little French romance, * On pent fuir sans oublicr !’ When 
he had finished, little Julia said to Lord Cheveley, ‘ Do let poor 
Prince come up, as it is the last evening to wush us good-bye T 

* On pent fuir sans ouUlcr,^ said he, abstractedly, parting the 
child’s hair. 

‘ Yes, I know,’ replied she, ‘ that dogs never forget — but may he 
come up T 

‘ Certainly,’ said Cheveley, recollecting himself, and colouring 
as he rose to ring the bell. 

Tb%dogwas ordered, jmd five minutes afterwards the poor 
animal came bounding into the room, and, as if aware that it was 
paying a farewell visit, it seemed to lavish its caresses doubly upon 
every one, — but especially upon Lady de Clifford, who had 
always been kind to it : it placed its paws upon her shoulders, and 
nestled its cold nose"into*lier neck. In stooping to return its caress- 
es, a small Trichinopoly chain that she wore round her neck got 
entangled in the dog’s collaj;’, and the clasp giving way by the ani- 
mal suddenly jumping on the ground, he remained in possession 
of the chain, which his master perceiving, disentangled, and dexte- 
rously concealed it ; then stooping to pat Prince and calling him a 
good dog, he said, in a low voice, inaudible to every one i)ut the 
one it was intended for, ^ Not a link is broken, nor ever shall be.’ 
But time, relentless time, whp is fate’s Mercury, knocks at every 
door, heedless whether the tiding he brings be life or death, weal 
or woe ; and his iron tongue now foiled midnight One after ano- 
ther the party had dropped off, till only Cheveley and Lady de 
Clifford, Fanny and Saville, remained. The two latter parted from 
their friend, loading him with a thousand good wishes ; but neither 
he nor Julia spoke one word. Ho was to leave Venice at six in 
the tnoming: her door <jlosed on him. Was it for ever ? 
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J ulia sat by her window the whole of that night. Morning at 
length dawnecl ; it was dull and cold, accompanied by a deluge of 
rain. ^She felt grateful that the very clouds seemed to sympathise 
w’ith her. Soon she heard the murmur of voices on the landing 
beneath her windows. Sanford and Prince stood at the entrance 
of the gondola ; presently Lord Cheveley appeared — he looked 
pale and haggard ; he pulled his travelling cap over his eyes as he 
entered. The Coffin-like boat, the gondola, pushed off, and Julia 
saw him no more ! 


*• 


The noon of that day found Lady dc Clifferd in a high fever ; 
and it was a month before she was sufficiently recovered to allo'rV 
the party* to pursue their journey to Naples. ^ 


CHAPTER XL 


* Look you, Bill, son>e lianimals is more difficult to poison nor others, ’specially if they 
ai’e wcnomously liiiicliDcd, and fond of the world like.’ — R atcatcubb’s Diaet. 

* We are all of us deceived at times, and those who do not know as much are the more 
deceived. ‘Zimmerman. 

* I have (‘though a tolerably good philosopher) but a low opinion of Platonic love. For 
which reason I thought it necessary to give my fair readers a caution against it ; observing, 
to my great concern, the waist of a Platonist lately swell to a roundness that is inconsis- 
tent w ith that philosophy. ’ — Steele. 

• 

* A gentleman of a pacific temperament, hut who had somehow or other managed to 
incur a kicking, excused it by very forcibly arguing that a ' man can no more help wliat is 
done behind his back than what is said.’ ’ 

• 

Beautiful Naples ! whose sapphire waves flow on in music, and 
whose flower-breathed air laughs out in sunshine, as though pri- 
meval Eden’s youth still lingered on t\ry shores, mocking at sin and 
time — beautiful Naples ! Venus of cities, rising from the sea, be- 
girt with beauty like a zone, and diadem’d with palaces, shall I 
ever again behold you ? No, never ! — at least as 1 beheld you 
once ; for to the winter of the heart no second spring succeeds. 

The journey to Naples had been performed by alow and easy 
stages ; still Lady de Cliflbrd wa.f so weak, that they had been there 
a month before she felt equal to.taking a drive. 

Their apartments at the * Victoria’ faced the Villa Reale, and 
the only progress she had made towards convalescence was having 
her chair wheeled to the window, and inhaling the air of its deUci*^ 
ous gardens. There she would sit for hours, without enjoying or 
apparently noticing anything : even the puppet-show, penny trum- 
pet sound of the signal for the half dozen pdds and ends qf men 
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that composed the guard, to turn out when the king or queen pass- 
0(1, did not rouse her ; the only objects she seemed to distinguish 
from others, were when that gorgeous mockery of death, a Neapo- 
litan funeral, passed under her window, and then she looked wist- 
fully at the crimson velvet pall, and eagerly after the hideous masks 
that followed it ; indeed she bad become such a complete 
wreck, that the dowager had frequently taken occasion of late 
to impress upon her son, that now his wife had taken to low spirits 
and ill health, it became doubly incumbent on him, as soon as be 
returned to England, to make arrangements for living ong gorson^ 
— in other words, seeding his wife quietly into the country to 
vegetate by herself: and soon everything was arranged to the 
complete satisfaction, of both mother and son, even to the plausible 
excuse that was to be resorted to on the occasion, which was, that, 
with the ex|>enses of an approaching election in view, he could 
not afford the frais of a London establishment, and, besides, the 
country was better for Julia’s health and education. 

O for a forty Tartuffe power to sing thy praise, hypocrisy I 
Time was, when this arrarfgeinent, as it would necessarily include 
the removal of Mademoiselle d’Antovillc also, w’ould not have been 
so easily acceded to on the part of Lord de Clifford ; but, (must 
we confess it?) dqring the month he had been at Naples, — 

‘ A grenadier, as 30a shall hear, 

A much fiercer, taller man,* 

Count Campobcllo by name, had been more constant in his visits 
to Mademoiselle than Lord dc Clifford thought consistent with 
her professed devotion to him ; nay, one night at the San Carlino, 
he could have almost sworn that he overheard the count call her ' 
‘ mia cara Laura but this his Laura positively denied ; nay, she 
got quite indignant at the hare supposition of such a thing, cried, 
pouted, and whimpered a great deal about the hardship of not 
being able to sec such a very old friend as Giovanni Campobello, 
without being so calumniatc^d, and that too by the man she adored ! 

Nevertheless, the more Lord de Clifford was adored, the more he 
obstinately persisted in thinking that the count’s visits were a great 
deal too frequent, and his face a great deal too young, and much 
too handsome for an old friend : in short, beginning to suspect that 
there was truth in the Chevalier de Pamy’s assertion, 

‘ Que Ics scrniens so*it un mensongCr 
Que I’amour trompe tot ou tard, 

Que rinnocence n'estqu’un art, 

Et que le bonheur n'^est qu'un songe,*^ ^ 

he had serious thoughts of beccxming moral, and breaking off that 
liaison. Miles Datchet had been a week at Naples previous to 
Lord de Clifford’s arrival. Herbert was profuse in thanks, as far 
as words^went, for his success with Miss Mac Screw, though Ma- 
jor Nonplus put in hte ^claim for some of them by then confessing 
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that he had written to Miss Mac Screw, and attributing her change 
of conduct entirely to the force and urgency of his appeal ; — not 
• that he, meant to say that Datchct was not a monstrous clever fel- 
low ; he had had experience of it before now, for, when he knew 
him in the commissariat in Spain in 1823, he used to convert all 
the Empccinado’s pigs into Bayonne hams in the most miraculous 
manner. The dowager, too, was well satisfied with Datchet, or 
rather with the letter he had brought her from Mr. Tymmons, 
stating that Hoskins was gradually taming, that Riishworth farm 
was draining and re-thatching, and consequently that Farmer 
J enkins was silenced at last. • 

^ Yet all this availeth me nothincr, so lonnj as I see Mordecai the 
Jew sitting in the king s gate,’ was the feeling*of Lord de Clifford 
when he heard that the Lees ;vcrc unmanageable, and that the 
plot about Richard Brindal had utterly failed. It was too bad that 
he, who had been ‘ foaming a patriot’ all his life in the hope of 
‘ subsiding a peer,’ could not cttectually crush or cajole that miser- 
able family, so as to prevent the chance of their being troublesome 
to him at the next election. But doubtless he, Avith his mother’s 
assistance, would be able to concoct some other plot for that purpose 
before the time arrived. Datchct had also been the bearer of good 
tidings to Saville — no less than letters containing his father’s con- 
sent to his marriage with Fanny. At any other time this would 
^have occasioned unalloyed happiness, but now, in spite of it, Fanny 
ajipeared to have a gloom over her spirits for the first time in her 
life. The fact was, in her close attendangc upon her sister during 
her late illness, she discovered the cause of it ; and though she had 
always deeply felt for Julia’s unhappy lot. yet she thought, and 
thought rightly, that she had never been utterly and irremediably 
Avretched till now. Of her principles she did not a moment enter- 
tain a single doubt, but she saw that they woufd be preserved at 
the expense of her life. Savillc’s love and pride might both have 
been wounded by Fanny’s depression of spirits at the time, when 
at length every obstacle to their union had been removed, had he 
not, from his own observation of the alteration that had taken place 
in Lord Chevelcy before his departure froyi Venice, been led to 
suspect the position in which he and Lady de Clifford stood to- 
wards each other ; and although he had too much delicacy to hint 
at it to Fanny, yet it perfectly enabled him not only to understand, 
but to sympathise in, her unwonted gloom. 

Lady de Clifford was sitting orib morning as usual at the win- 
dow, a few days previous to their return to England, with Fanny 
in the room, affecting to draw, but in»rcality watching every change 
in her sister’s face, when little Julia ran into the room ; but check- 
ing herself at the sight of her mother’s pale and suffering face, she 
walked gently up to her on tiptoe, and thrmjin^ her arms round 
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her neck, said — ^ Dear mamma, I have never yet shown you the 
pretty bracelets Lord Chevelej’ left for me the day he went away — 
that nasty day — I hate it I’ 

And the child held up a pair of emerald and diamond bracelets, 
the design of which was a wreath of myrtle, the leaves done in 
emeralds, and the blossoms and buds in brilliants and rubies. Sce- 
ings her eyes fixed on the bracelets, and imagining the train of 
thought they were likely to awaken, Fanny threw down her pcncih 

‘ Come; Julia,’ said she, ^ the day is so lovely, that I must insist 
upon your taking a drive. Here have we been for a whole month 
or more ; in a few tlays we return to England, and yet you have 
not once gone Tto see your old favourite, the point tnat stretches 
out by Baja, at th^ end of the Strada Nuova. I’ll give up my 
ride to-day, and so, cara^ you positively must drive with me.’ 

So saying, Fanny rang the bell. ‘ What sort of day is it out T 
inquired she of the servant who answered it*?’ 

* Very fine, ma’am.’ 

‘ Any Avind ?’ 

* Not much, ma’am, and the little there is, is very warm.* 

* Very well, then, order the open carriage round directly, and 
tell Berryl to bring Lady de Clifford’s bonnet and shawls here im- 
mediately, and Luton to bring mine.’ 

^ May I go, mamma ?’ said little Julia earnestly, 

^ I do not think I am able to go, love.’ 

* W’hen, when am I to take a drive with my own mamma again, 
then ?’ pouted the littla girl, for I am so tired of walking in the 
Villa Beale, or driving alone on the Campo, with Mademoiselle 
d’Antoville ; and then that horrid great tall Count Campobello al- 
ways comes and teases me, and talks Neapolitan to me, that 1 can- 
not understand. Z)o, doy dear mamma, go out to-day, and take me 
with you.’ 

What mother ever yet resisted the ^ do, do' of a child, when there 
was no harm in acceding to it ? So Lady de Clifford allowed 
Berryl to put on her things, and, leaning on Fanny while Julia 
took possession of her other hand, suffered them to lead her to the 
carriage. — Deep indeed must be the gloom which the balm and 
beauty of a Neapolitan day does not chase away ; but it did not 
chase away Lady de Clifford’s, for there is a prostration of strength 
that accompanies deep affliction,^which, while it partially annihilates 
our corporeal nature, seeips to give additional vitality to our minds, 
till it overwhelms us w'ith a painftil sense of •our own identity, that 
destroys the influence of external objects. 

I Which way would you •rather go, dearest ?’ asked Fanny, 

‘ through Pausilipo and so on to Fuzaro, or on the Strada Nuova ?’ 

^ Whichever way you like, love,’ replied Lady de Clifford, with 
a mournful smile,. ^ lor; I am not such an epicure as the Neapolitan 
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galley-slave, who at his execution called for a glass of water, and 
when it was brought to him reproached the priest with, Padre, non 
e' nevata,^ 

al} events this speech was iced, for it struck a chill to poor 
Fanny’s heart from the reckless and desponding tone in which it 
■was uttered. During the rest of the drive, all her efforts to arouse 
and amuse her sister were equally fruitless ; and seeing that the 
air appeared to exhaust rather than revive her, they returned home. 
Time, which robs, alone can restore, thought Fanny, as she silently 
and sorrowfully ascended the large dirty staircase at the Victoria, 
that led to her own room. iJut Fanny was wrong ; Time may 
heal, but it never rest/res ; for our finest feelings are like Venice 
glasses, which once destroyed can never be cemented, and the 
fragments are shunned by our best friends (?) as useless, if not dan- 
gerous. « 

# * # * ♦ 

V 

The 6th of December, 18 — , was an eventful night at Naples. 
Vesuvius poured forth its burning flood in mightier torrents than it 
had done for years. The dear good old Archbishop of Tarento’s 
favourite black cat ^ Otello’ died, and Mr. Herbert Grimstone, who 
(as we have before stated) was a homoeopathist, had nearly killed 
himself by accidentally taking the poisonous viaticum, intended to 
be consumed in three months, at 

. . . . ‘ One fell swoop, 

The why, the where, what boots it now to telf 

oi how all this happened ? — yet, surely^ as a young gentleman who 
set such a value upon himself, though his life was by no 
means proportioned to his assurance, must be of some valuer in the 
eyes of others, we will relate it. 

Major Nonplus, that ^ head and front’ of everybody’s ^ offence,’ 
had deputed Mr. Wood to send him from Sicily 4;hree pipes of Mar- 
sala ; but as in England Marsala is ‘ of no account,’ he determined, 
though no conjuror, to convert it into sherry ; and in order to give 
it a fine flavour of the Borraccha, he deposited half a pair of boots 
in each butt : when he deemed that it had acquired a* twang that 
even a Spaniard would mistake for Xeres, he persuaded or rather 
over-persuaded Herbert in an evil hour to taste what he called 
some very fine sherry that he was taking over for his friend Lonl 
Cramwell. Now, everybody knows, that two of a trade can never 
agree, and the poison called wine m incompatible with that calling ^ 
itself homoeopathy. And although foxglove has attained a hign 
place in medicine, and often has a hand in curing diseases, yet dog- 
skin, especially when transformed into old boots, could not be ex- 
pected, when interfering with the honToeopathic system, to do any- 
thing but put its foot into it ; consequently, shortly after Herbert 
had retired to rest he felt so exceedingly ill, that he darted out of 
^jed, like a shot, in search of one of his povKlgrs, and, deceived by 
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the treacherous glimmer of the rushlight, he made the just recorded 
fatal mistake ; b^ut soon the violent ringing of his bell summoned 
first his servant, who in his turn brought a physician and a sto- 
mach-pump, and eventually his mother, brother, Saville, aod Major 
Nonplus, to the rescue. Great was the shock his tender parenct re- 
ceived on entering the room, at beholding what she thought her son’s 
headless trunk standing perpendicularly against the wall ; but it was 
only the clothes he had taken oft^ the shoulders, breast, arms, hips, 
and calves of which, being thoroughly well padded, became a prac- 
tical noun substantive, and stood alone. On the mantelpiece ap- 
peared a sort of embryo apothecary’s shop, so full was it of phials, 
pill-boxes, lint, plasters, and boxes of Seidlitz powders. A great 
many shawls lay upon the arm of the sofa, and in the centre of it 
was an air-cushion ; the toilette still breathed more of the labora- 
tory than the perfumer s, for stethoscopes and respirators, jostled can 
mignonne and creme de sultanc; but the chaos of the writing-table at 
once proclaimed the man of genius — here lay a glove-box despoiled 
of half its contents- there, two or three cambric pocket-handkerchiefs 
soaking up some ink, which, in the vlvidavis animm of genius, had been 
spilt ; at one corner were the Allegories of Apiileius, and the Dia- 
logues of Plato, buried under a ream o\ the ^ Westminster Review;’ 
while at another was the / De Rcrum Natura’ of Lucretius, wedged 
in between ‘ Locke on Civil Government’ and ‘ Reid on the Mind.’ 
The rest of the table was occupied with modern French novels and 
plays, especially that of ^ Abfl dans le Costume da Temps ;’ but sur- 
mounting his invaluable work on ‘ Timbuctoo’ was a half-written 
pamphlet, with ‘ Ne Hercules cjuidein adversus duos’ for its motto, 
and the, Greek word Xao9, or ^the people,’ to whom certainly the 
whole affair would be ‘Greek, occurring in every fourth line; but, 
with that versatility which genius ever possesses, on the opposite 
page he had commenced a French madrigal, beginning — 

‘ Belle et charmante Tclis, toi qui m’adore 

but where was the genius of the place ? sitting in a bergcrc, night- 
capped and drcssing-go^^ nfcd into a semblance of life, but still look- 
ing more like death in masquerade. 

^ God bless my soul,’ said Major Nonplus, in a disappointed 
voice, as if angry at heaving been got out of bed by a falsehood, 

^ why, they told me you were dead !’ 

‘ So I am, very nearly,’ gasped Herbert. 

‘ My dear fellow, what ‘have^ you done ?’ inquired his brother, 
bending over him. 

^ For myself I’m afraid,’ replied Herbert. 

' ^ My dear, my dear, don’t talk so, pray,’ said his mother ; and 

then turning to the English physician, who was counting his pulse, 
and looking at his watch, added, ^ I need not, I’m sure, say, doctor, 
that if you recover him from this here dangerous attack, no di argent 
shall be spared on ray 'part.’ ^ 
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* I am happy to tell your ladyship,’ said the doctor, ^ that I con- 
sider Mr. Grimstone now out of danger, and have no doubt that 
in a few days he will be as well as ever, and able to travel.’ 

^ Yes, my dear mamma, I feel a great deal better already ; but 
pray sit down, for you don’t look well. I wish you would try the 
homoeopathic system.’ 

^ God bless me, my dear,’ said the dowager, darting full three 
yards from her son, as if she had been galvanised, ‘ do you want to 
poison me too ?’ 

‘ Heaven forbid, my dearest mamma, for your will has ever been 
my study, and I should not wish you to do anything you did not like.’ 

* Humph !’ muttered the major, pulling doyn little avalanches of 

his sugar-loaf mountain of a cotton nightcap over his ears — ^ man\' 
a true word said in jest — I don’t doubt but her will has always been 
your study.’ * 

I’m sure, doctor,’ resumed htr ladyship, ‘ you will agree with me 
in the things I tell Herbert he ought to avoid and never eat — pej)- 
per, cucumbers, colcj feet, thorough draughts, and the heat of the 
sun.’ 

How he was to eat cold feet, thorough draughts, and the heat of 
the sun, was not exactly plain to the doctor’s capacity; therefore was 
his politeness the greater in telling her ladyship that he perfectly 
agreed with her. Saville, who had been remarkably kind, anil 
really anxious about Herbert during the first two hours tliat they 
were assembled in his room, could not, now that he was pronounced 
)ut of all danger, resist a smile at his rueful appearance. . 

‘ I fear,’ said Herbert, languidly, ^ I never shall be fit for any- 
thing again.’ 

^ O don’t despair,’ replied Saville ; ^ you’ll make a very good out- 
line of an ambassador yet.’ 

^ I don’t quite understand what you mean by that,’ said Herbert. 

‘ Why,’ resumed Saville, smiling^ ^ I was thinking of the old 
story of the Due de Choiseul, who w'^as so remarkably thin, that 
when he came to London to negociate a peace, Charles Towns- 
hend, on being asked whether the Frenbh government had sent the 
preliminaries of a treaty, answered he did not know — but they had 
sent the outline of an ambassador.’ 

^ My feet arc so dreadfully cold,’ said Hefbert, not liking to join 
in a laugh against himself, ‘ that I should like to have a carriage 
muff.’ 

Lord de Clifford rememberinjf thaf there were generally two or 
three in Mademoiselle d’Antoville’s room, volunteered to go for 
one. Although it was now past three in the morning, he entered 
that lady’s sanctum without the ceremony of knocking, naturally 
supposing that she had been in bed hours before, dreaming of him : 
what, then, was his surprise, upon opening the door, to find: the 
candles lighted on the table, and, upon looking athwart the glooiUi 
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to see Count Campobello^s tall figure seated on the sofa, and on 
his knee, with one arm conjugally encircling his neck, sat Made- 
moiselle d’Antoville. The room was Jarge, and carpeted d Vita- 
lienne — that is to say, covered with green baize, and a quantity of 
straw laid under it, so that Lord de Clifford being en 
footsteps fell noiselessl3\ Giving one more look to convincc^flSl^ 
self that the tableau before him was no optical illusion, he took one 
of the candles, and quietly walking over to the unconscious pair, . 
rudely seized his hitherto adored Laura by the arm, and flinging 
her to the other end of the room, overtook the count, who pusil- 
lanimously forsook his inamorata, and was making tlic best of his 
way towards the dcor, where Lord de Clifford saved him all fur- 
ther trouble by kicking him down stairs. On his return, after the 
performance of this little ceremonie^ he found Mademoiselle d’An- 
toville upon her knees, in a fine somiiambula attitude, with her 
hair let down about her shoulders, according to the most approved 
fashion of all heroines, guilty or guiltless : but all was in vain ; 
nothing could she extort from her inexorable companion but a 
mandate to depart from under his roof in less than six hours. 
Never had Mademoiselle felt so intensely before, never did she feel 
so intensely again — no, not even when, a year after these events, 
she published a novel called ^ Le Coeur Epnise,’ and had a tri- 
umphal dinner given to her on the occasion, at Lointier’s, by six 
members of la jeune France, who alternately addressed her as 
Aspasia and Corinne. 

Meanwhile Lord dc Clifford returned to his brother’s room, 
foaming with rage, in the exuberance of which he proclaimed 
(Saville, whom he would not trust, having retired to bed) his 
Laura’s delinquency. 

^ Tliose d — d women !’ said he ; ^ do what you will for them, it’s 
all the same — no gratitude, no honour, no faith in any of them. It 
was only the day before yesterday that I replenished her wardrobe 
with wnat might have constituted the trousseau of a princess — 
d — n her I’ 

^ I fear, my dear fellow,’ soothed Herbert, in the melancholy 
retrospective tone of experience, ^ that women are like what the 
late king of Naples said of his troops — * dress them as you will, 
they’ll run away all the same.’ ’ 

^ Well, well, it can’t be helped,’ said Major Nonplus, between 
the interstices of a sonorous yawn in alto ; ‘ you’ll be better in a 
day or two ; but you see, just at 'first, love is like cheese — it digests 
everything but itself.’ 

* Very just observation,’ said the dowager ; ‘ but,’ added she, 
taking ner son’s arm, and wishing Herbert good-night, ^ I want to 
say' a few words to you on this here business.’ 

As soon as Lord de Clifford had reached his mother's room, she 
said — 
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^ You sec, my dear, you must not mention this here circum- 
stance of momselle's improper behaviour to Lady de Clifford — it s 
better not, because, as she never liked her, and has been wishing 
her gone, I can say to her, that in your anxiety to consult all her 
ju&l^nd reasonable wishes, you made it spirit to send momsellc 
*a\v^, and get an English governess in her ]>lace. Besides, it will 
look vaustly well to the world, as if you always let her have her 
way about the little gnrVs education, and so stop any remarks when 
she is taken from her and put to school, which is what 1 wish you 
to do, my dear, as it will be vaustly cheaper, and prevent her mo- 
ther having sA much influence over her. But you see, my dear, 
all these here sort of things require caution tincl prudence on ac- 
count of the ill-nature of the world ; hut, as 1 always tell you, 
you arc ^^vaust deal too open and candid.’ ^ 

^ And as I alwa 3 ^s say, my dear ma’am, you ccrtainly^ are the 
cleverest* woman and best manager in the world,’ rejoined the 
worthy son of this amiable parent, as he kissed her hand and wish- 
ed her good-night, or rather morning. But somehow or other, 
notwithstanding these wise precautions, by ten o’clock the next 
day, liadj' de (Mifford, in common ^ith eveiw other inmate of 
the hotel, Avas quite an fait to the scene between her husband and 
Count Campobcllo, and the true cause of Mademoiselle d’Anto- 
ville’s departure. Still it w'as a relief to know’ that she was gone 
on any terms ; and as for little Julia, she felt nothing but unmin- 
glcd delight at finding tliat sUc should now wdiolly and solely be 
vitli her owm dear mother and aunt. 

Herbert Grimstone, being perfectly convalescent in three or 
fourdaj’s after his accident, it w’as decided that they should return 
to England, via Marseilles, the following w'cek. The Sc^’moiirs 
and Monsieur de llivoli w’cre to accorapan 3 »^ them as far as Paris, 
but Major Nonplus had threatened himself all the w^ay to England. 

The day before their departure, Lady de Clifford had been read- 
ing that very horrible but very clever book, Mr. Reynolds's ‘ Parri- 
cide.’ 

‘ The description of the parricide's father,’ said she to I'anny, 
laying dowm the book, ‘ shows great knowdedge of human na- 
ture — he says, * he neither possessed anv positive virtue nor 
vice’ — and 1 know of but two words that accurately describe * 
him — he was eminently selfish and insensible ; in these tw'o 
sentences all his atrocities are full^ accounted for — the first 
being the alpha and omega of till vice, and the latter a barrier 
which no virtue ever passes ; bait still, I think, the moral of such 
powerful materials would have been much more subtile, conse- 
quently infinitely more useful, ha^ he made both father and son 
equal monsters, equal destroyers of their own and others happi- 
ness, and still kept them within the pale of the law; for then it 
would have been sufficiently vraisemblable to have borne a compa- 
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rison with the dire hourly and daily realities of life, all arising out 
of the same sources, parental neglect, and selfishness, and vanity 
let loose, like so many vicious^ unbridled brutes, enacting the part 
of wild horses to that doomed Mazeppa, their possessor’s fate. 

* One thing this work convinces me of,’ continued Lady de plif- 
ford, ^ namely, that the writer is a perfect iEiieas of a son, though, 
no doubt, that discriminating multipled individual, the world, will 
vote him a parricide, and his book an autobiography, actions being 
of no import whatever, thanks to the omnipotence of the press ; 
therefore, in order to attain the reputation of great morality, peo- 
ple have only to write books filled with such claptraps as bene- 
volence, virtue, inowals, civil and religious liberty, &c., &c., &c., 
and thickly interlard it with the greatest happiness of the greatest 
numbers, which being interpreted, means a total and most immoral 
disregard to the happiness and well-being of any and every indi- 
vidual. In short, to succeed in this enlightened age, when the 
march of intellect has billeted even every subaltern mind on that 
Marquis de Carabas of our social system, public opinion, to seem 
is everything, to be nothing ; therefore let all that would propitiate 
this autocrat, follow the" example of Glaucus, and forthwith ex- 
change the golden arms of reality for Diomedes’ brazen ones of 
assumption.’ 

^ All you say is too true,’ replied Fanny; and she sighed as she 
said it, for by the flush upon Julia’s cheek, and the unusual bright- 
ness of her eyes, she could not but see how deeply she had been 
drawing from and refciTing to her own individual misfortunes. 

‘Do not go on reading that book, dearest,’ said she, ‘it would 
make you miserable, if you were not already so. Here is Mrs. 
Armytaffe, which, like every thing else of Mrs. Gore’s, is clever 
and delightful ; but in this she really outdoes herself, for I think 
the conception almost Shaksperian.’ 

Julia was about tb reply, when the dowager entered, and with 
her usual vulpine smile began with, ‘ My dear madam, I fear you 
will find the little gurl very troublesome just at present; but you 
see, as you did not approve of her, De Clifford made it a jrint to 

part with Momselle on that account, and — and ’ 

On account of her conduct with Count Carnpobello, I suppose,’ 
interrupted Lady de (Clifford, somewhat haughtily. 


END OF VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER I. 

* Waltz, the comet, \rhiskers and the new government illuminated heaven and earth, 
in all their gloiy, much about the same time : of these, the comet only has disappeared ; 
the other three continue to astonish us still !’ — 

JVh/e by Printer's Devil to Lord Byron's ‘ Waitz.* 

* Most men are slavea, because they cannot pronounce the monosyllable * No.* ’ — 

Lord Clarendon. ^ 

Lord Hath passed for one of the wisest men in England. ‘ When one is in opposi- 
tion,* said he, * it is very easy indeed to know what to say ; but when one is minister, 
it is difficult to know what not to say.* 

Dr. Johnson has observed, ‘ that all the performances of the 
human heart, at which we look with praise or wonder, are instanc- 
es of the resistless force of perseverance. It is by this that the 
quarry becomes a pyramid, and that distant countries are united 
with canals. If a man was to compare the effect of a single 
s^ioke of the pickaxe, or of one impression of the spade, with the 
general design and last result, he would be overwhelmed by the 
sense of their disproportion ; yet these petty operations, incessant- 
ly continued, in time surmount the greatest difficulties, and moun- 
tains are levelled, and oceans bounded, by the slender force of hu- 
man beings.’ 

Lord Melford was apparently of the •same opinion; for, upon 
Cheveley’s arrival at the Clarendon, he found a note from the Pre- 
mier, requesting him to call upon him at his house in street, 

at his earliest convenience. — ^That would be never,’ said Lord 
Cheveley, as he tossed the note aside ; but this Lord Melford 
could not hear, and if he had, he would not have heeded it ; for 
he was at the time in a dilemma, frpm which it was necessary to 
extricate himself and his colleagues coute qu*il coute, and in doing 
so, if he could at the same time make a powerful proselyte in the 
'person of Lord Cheveley, *his position would be strengthen- 
ed, and his triumph be complete. * Lord Denham, 'Vhose head 
was to the full as long and somewhat deeper than the Premi- 
er’s, and who was, moreover, the cynosure of the radical party, 
had, as wc have before stated, immediately^ returned from the 
North, on the demise of the king, and calculating upon his initu- 
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ence with a royal and illustrious lady, thought, as far as ofR^ 
went, that he would only have to choose, and to accept ; but, as 
two suns cannot shine in one hemisphere, neither can two para- 
mount ambitions run amicably abreast in the same political race ; 
consequently, while Lord Denham's great object was to remain 
at home and about court, it was equally Lord Melford’s object to 
prevent his doing so. Something must be done ; but what? aye, 
there was the rub ; — but possessing as he did an abundance of 
prompt decision and courage, which in itself amounts to genius, 
and nine times out of ten makes to attempt and to succeed synon- 
ymous ; and havirf^ in his political game first played the knave 
and then lead the queen, a little more finessing was an easy and 
natural result by v/hich he might hope to secure all thS honours to 
himself. Lord Denham’s wish had been to succeed Lord Protocol, 
as minister for foreign affairs ; but Lord Protocol had no idea of 
being succeeded, nor in this instance was it Lord Melford’s desire 
that he should ; there were the colonies going begging ; if he 
could but get Lord Cheveley to accept of the governor-generalship, 
it would be a great point' gained, because this would be so public- 
ly coalescing with the whigs ; and Lord Denham, in the event of 
Lord Cheveley’s being brought round, must be got back to St. 
Peteroburgh, Vienna, or even sent to Ireland, as a pis alter ; but 
unfortunately. Lord Cheveley, for reasons best known to himself, 
delayed so long in Ivis journey from Venice, that he did not reach 
England till the middle of December. 

Rebellions, like time and tide, wait for no man, and republican 
patriots like Lord Denham, are equally impatient of any delay 
that thwarts their ambition, — I beg pardon, their patriotic views. 
The colonial disturbances were daily increasing, and Lord Denham 
was hourly giving the Melford administration unequivocal and 
alarming proofs of how deeply he felt and how much he resented 
their want of good faith and hollow conduct towards him; in short, 
a crisis had arrived, and it was necessary to meet it, which Lord 
Melford did by going to Lord Denham, and saying it was her Ma- 
jesty’s personal wish, that he should accept the colonies, as there 
was no one else in whose zeal and abilities her Majesty, or her Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, could place sufficient confidence to trust with so 
important and arduous a mission. 

* Thank God, this at last is settled,’ thought Lord Melford, as 
he finished the complimentary peroration; he was therefore not a 
little taken aback when Lord luenham drew himself up to his full 
height; his saturnine face growing, still darker, his determined 
mouth becoming more rigid, and his penetrating Hashing eyes 
piercing with a sort of nucroscopic power into those of Lord Mel- 
fdrd, as he coldly replied, — 

' ‘,Then, my Lord, if it’s her Majesty’s personal wish, it is worth 
asking as a personal tavour.’ 
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^ Oh, yes, certainly, of course,' stammered Lord Mclford; 

* only it was to save time that I intimated her Majesty’s wishes,' 
laying gjeat emphasis on the last word ; * but,’ added he, looking 
at liis watch, that grand resource df even prime ministers, when 
they are in a dilemma ; * I am going down to Windsor now, may 
I convey to her Majesty your consent to her wishes V 

* I can give but one answer,’ replied Lord Denham haught^y, 
as he placed his hand upon the bell, * as soon as her< Majesty is 
graciously pleased to make known to me what are her wishes.’ 

‘ Spoken like yourself, my lord,’ said Lor^ Melford, shaking 
his hand apparently with the warmest friendship, as he hurried 
from the room to regain his carriage. * To Windsor,’ said he, 
flinging himself into the far corner of it. Crack went the whips, 
and on flew the horses, but they did not fly half as fast as Lord 
Melfbrd’s thoughts. ‘ D — n those Lucifer spirits,’ muttered the 
poco curanle Premier, pulling his under lip, ‘ they give one more 
trouble than all the rest of the world put together. I wish the 
fellow was not so rich and independant however, we are not 
troubled with many of the same genus, for most of our colleagues 
are such poor devils both in purse and spirit, that they will take 
anything — but oflence.’ Now the cause of his lordship’s present 
c/w6arra5, arose not so much from Lord Denham’s restiveness, as from 
an anxiety touthingthe best method of making Her Majesty’s wishes 
Jknown to hersell^ and when known, of getting her to convey them 
to Lord Denham ; but as no one knew better than the gallant Pre- 
n»ier, that M’aint heart never won a (air lady,’ by the time he arriv- 
ed at Windsor, he was as brave as a lion. Being iramediaj;ely ad- 
mitted to the presence, he lost no time in illustrating Hobbes’ defi- 
nition of eloquence, viz. ^ the putting together of passionate words, 
and applying them to the passions and interests of the hearer 
and so well did he succeed, that in less than half an hour, he had 
convinced Her Majesty, that Lord Denham’s acceptance of the 
Colonies, was not only one of her principal wishes, but that it was 
requisite to the salvation of that part of Her Majesty’s dominions ; 
the next step was easy, and the youthful Sovereign consented in 
her ‘ most sweet voice’ to write an autograph letter to Lord Den- 
ham, begging his acceptance of the mission, and flatteringly word- 
ing the request as a personal favour. A courier being despatched, 
with this * consummation,’ that I^rd Melford had so ‘ devoutly 
wished,’ his lordship remained to dinner, for he was of the same 
opinion as Epictetus, that * a table without music, is little better 
than a manger ; for music at meals is like a carbuncle set in gold, 
or the signet of an emerald highly burnished.’ And in these our 
degenerate days, where is music at meals to be had, except at the 
tabbies of Majesty ? Alas ! for the best organized human plans 
they have still so much of the Hydra in tihem, that no sooner do 
w'e lop oft’ one fitful head, than lo ! another appears, and so it was 
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m the present instance, for Lord DenhaiP, not content with receiv- 
ing Her Majesty’s personal request, and being made acquainted 
with her wishes, which as he loyally and gallantly assured her, ^ to 
know was to obey,’ must needs in bis turn demand a favdhr, that 
of being allowed to furnish the viholefrais of the expedition, from 
his own privy purse. The depth and subtilty of the request, which 
left Lord Denham perfectly unfettered, as to any appointments he 
might in his turn make, was a source of much annoyance and em- 
barrassment to Lord Melford at the time, but still more so at a 
subsequent period, when he found it expedient solemnly to deny 
all knowledge of th^ appointments of some most disputable persons, 
whom Lord Denham had enrolled among his suite, at Lord Meiford’s 
especial solicitatio?». He nevertheless was ' an honourable man, 
so are they all honourable men.’ 

Now' when Cheveley arrived in England, Lord Denham was in 
the thick of his preparations for his voyage across the Atlantic ; and 
although some time before, Lord Protocol had resolutely and angri- 
ly refused to move one inch towards making way for Lord Denham, 
yet so little did the innocent Premier (himself now * hushed and 
satiate’ with good things,) remember the hungry cravings of hu- 
man and political nature, that he actually indulged the dream of 
Lord Protocol’s resigning, in a paroxysm of proselytism, for Lord 
Cheveley, though he had selfishly refused to do so for Lord Den- 
ham. Nor was this such a chimera after all, as Lord Melford on- 
ly judged by himself, and therefore knew how much more the 
Whigs will do for their enemies, than their friends. 

Thus stood matters when Lord Cheveley found Lord Meiford’s 
note. Awful ! as the moment is, that severs us from the object we 
love, and insulates us as it were from all the living world, yet the 
temporary annihilation that accompanies it, spares us for awhile 
the acutest pangs of absence, it is not till time has widened and 
consolidated the dreadful chasm in our existence, that we awaken 
to a full conviction of all ^ts horrors, for it is not till then that we 
feel the hollow hours lagging slowly on, as though they would 
keep pace with our own decrepitude of heart, through wnich no- 
thing glides but the v^ain shadows of the past ! It was not there- 
fore until he had actually left Italy, that Lord Cheveley felt his 
utter wretchedness and desolation : and London in December was 
not calculated to lesson it^ as, it only presents a pea-soup fog, 
which renders the necessary and natural process of respiration, 
almost what Dr. Johnson’s idea bf fine music ought to he, impos- 
sible ! The solemn stillness, never broken but every second hour, 
by the cry of ‘ milk’ or * muffins,’ and the roll of the solitary chariot 
wheels, of some peculiarly lucky doctor; while human beings are 
like the refugees in the Simplon, * few and far between, and those 
consisting of a few penpy-a-Iiners required to be on the spot all the 
yes^r round, for puffs* politics, and Daffy’s Elixir: these, with some 
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dozen dingy looking knavo^ of clubs^ who cafinot breathe any at- 
mosphere but White’s, Brooks’s, or the Athenaeum, and some half 
dozen of the tail, their hats at the back of their heads, their 
hands in their pockets, (where they have it all to themselves,) and 
their faces half bid in green worsted comfortables, looking very 
synonymous with their own favorite dinner, namely, ' a pig’s face 
on a bolster of cabbage !’ constitute London in December. ^ 
Anglo-gastronomes, may not know this plat, I must in justice 
add that the narye was invented by a wag of the tail. Having for 
the last few months enjoyed a happy absence of newspapers, which 
like other * d — d good-natured friends,’ are always sure to tell you 
something (Jisagreeable, Lord Cheveley thought he might as well 
fortify himself with a little tincture of politics, before he called 
upon Lord Melford — accordingly he drove first to the Carlton ; 
enveloped as he was in a sable-lined great-coat, the collar of which 
concealed every feature but his eyes, he could not but marvel at 
the quick recognition and overwhelming congratulations of persons 
whom he scarcely knew ! ‘ Ah,’ thought he, ‘ had my position 

been reversed, and I had lost a fortune and a title, instead of hav- 
ing gained one, how very short-sighted my nearest, and dearest, 
friends, would have been ! I even doubt whether upon hearing my 
name, they would have remembered me ; yet now these worthy 
people whom I scarcely know, generously remember me, nay more, 
have the tenderest interest in my welfare, the warmest sympathy 
with my new-blown honours ! Oh world ! woild ! thou art lizard- 
eved, and seest nothing that the sun does not shine upon.’ 
Finding it impossible to read the papers, from the greetings 
and congratulations of his numerous friends. Lord Cheveley 
thought it better to go at once, and get his visit to Lord Melford 
over, especially as it was his intention to go fjown to Cheveley 
Place the next day, where he intended to spend the Christmas, 
for Cheveley Place was in the same county as Blichingly, 
and only five miles from it, and Julva had been there, and 
might be there again, at all events there was a melancholy 
pleasure un being near where she had ever been; added to 
this, his mother, whose memory he all but adored, was buried 
there ; and Hilton, his paternal estate, was in Yorkshire, and 
he did not like the neighbourhood; the fact was, he wished to go 
to Cheveley, and who that had the ppwer, ever yet lacked good 
reasons for doing what they liked. When Lord Cheveley reached 

— Street, it was about half past three, but so dark, that the 

• lamp in the hall was lit. The servant having given in his name 
before he got out of the carriage, •the porter was duly prepared 
with his best bow ; but to Cheveley’s inquiry of whether any one 
was with Lord Melford, and if he could see him then ? he remain- 
ed silent; and the footman hesitated, till the^Gfoom of the Cham- 
bers solved all difficulties, by stepping forward from the inner hall. 
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and saying, in a voice that might have brought over one half the 
opposition — 

'If your lordship will have the goodness to walk up stairs, my 
lord will be ready to receive you immediately/ 

So accordingly up he walked, and was shown into a room, not 
over large, where blazed a bright fire of Kendal Coal : on the table 
bupt a pair of candles in or mouluy or gilt library candlesticks ; the 
Groom of the Chambers shook the cushions of a berg^re, drew it 
to the fire, snuffed the candles, and withdrew^ On the table were 
divers piles of printed foolscap packets, tied with red tape, such as 
bills passed, and to be passed, two or three volumes of parliamen- 
tary debates, ' Smith’s Wealth of Nations,* ' Bentham on Popular 
Fallacies,’ and a g^eat curiosity, in the shape of a manuscript Ger- 
man-text copy of an unpublished «vork of Cicero’s, ' De Ordinandi 
Republica et de Inveniandis Orationum Exordiis,* the original of 
which was foimerly in the possession of Cardinal Mazarine, and is 
at present, I believe, in the library at Vienna ; rtiere was also a 
most official profusion ofoCnvelopes, and huge sticks of red sealing 
wax : under the former Lord Cheveley detected two other books. 

Upon drawing them forth, they proved to be the ' Last Book of 
Beauty/ and one of Paulde Kock’s novels, ‘Le Mari, I’Amant et 
la Femme.’ Cheveley could not help smiling, as he remembered 
the practical knowledge the Premier had had of all three charac- 
ters, and how, under ail the decencies and dignities of office, he had 
detected the nature of the man ; but he had scarcely replaced the 
books, sorry at having disturbed them, as they were evidently not 
intended mr public view, when his attention was arrested by 
the loud opening of a door in the passage, and a voice exclaim- 
ing, rather above cabinet pitch, ' Remember, I am either with 
you or against ypu, my lord this was followed by a forced 
cough from another person, and Lord Melford’s voice calling 
loudly over the stairs lor Lord Protocol’s carriage. Lord Protocol 
was the utterer of the prophetic ' remember,’ and the whole speech 
was in answer to Lord Melford’s last attempt to get him to resign 
in favour of Lord Cheveley ; however, no sooner had the sound of 
Lord Protocol’s chadot-wheels died away in Park-lane, in their 
homeward course, than the folding doors in the room where Lord 
Cheveley sat were opened by Lord Melford himself, who advanced 
with many smiles, and that twor^handed cordiality which costs no- 
thing, and often buys a great deal. 

' I’m delighted to see you, my dear marquis, and hope I have 
the pleasure of being the first to call you so V said he, as he conduct- ^ 
ed Lord Cheveley through an inner room to a third, and closed the 
door. Cheveley took the fauteuii next the fire, that Lord Melford 
pointed to, but the latter stood opposite to him, his elbow leaning 
on the mantel-piece^ <Standing is*a much more diplomatic position 
than sitting, for if any thing occurs during conference to disconcert 
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or embarrass, it is much easier to shift one’s position, and tutor one’s 
countenance. 

* The courier found you at Venice, did he not V recommenced 
Lord Mel ford. 

^ Yes,’ was the laconic reply. Here an awkward pause ensued, 
during which Lord Melford looked at the nails of his right hand. 
His lordship had been, what was called in the war, a remarkably 
handsome man, in those happy days when male attire was shape- 
less and voluminous as a balloon when the gas is out, and figure 
was of no account; indeed, his face was still handsome,and his eyes, 
though blue, had all the effect of being dark, and were not unlike 
the most beautiful eyes in the world, those of a Blenheim dog. 
The chief 'source of a long career of popularity had been a sort of 
triple bob-major laugh, in which Jie indulged, on all occasions, even 
when he did not win ; and having been a promising young man 
for forty years, it was not easy, when, at length, he began to per- 
form the part of a great man, to disencumber himself of this un- 
dignified laugh, which then, like many other of his early friends, 
he would gladly have been rid of, and tin? effect of it was often lu- 
dicrous in the extreme, for sometimes in the midst of a merry peal, 
the recollection of his present dignity would cause him to check it 
suddenly, which had precisely the same ridiculous effect as the 
sudden stop of the sudden laugh of the magician’s trunkless head 
in ' Zee, zi, zo, zoo,’ or the * Bronze Horse,’ as converted into an 
taster piece ; and the instantaneous rigidity of the Premier’s nius- 
cles when he reined himself in, nearly threw every one else into 
i^unvulsions. Montaigne says that ‘ fear sometimes adds wings to 
the heels, and sometimes nails them to the ground, and* fetters 
them from moving,’ and so it was with the tongue in the present 
instance : the fear of defeating his object, by being too precipitate, 
kept Lord Melford silent for a few seconds, and then made him resort 
to indifferent questions, to avoid coming too directly to the point, 

‘ The De Cliffords were at Venice, were they not?’ asked he. 

‘ Ye — s; it was with them I was staying.’ 

* She’s a handsome person, don’t you think so V 

< Ve — very,’ and Cheveley got a most troublesome fit of cough- 

‘ He’s clever in a way ; writes good political articles,’ persisted 
Lord Melford. 

* I can’t fancy his doing anythirfg w’ell ; but then I dislike him 
so very much, that I am not an impartial judge.’ 

I ‘ He’s a disagreeable man certainly, such a pompous, stiUed man- 
ner.’ • 

‘ I think him an egregious fool besides.’ 

‘ I believe he is somewhat of a fribble,* conceded his ally, the 
Premier: * dabbles in carving aod gilding, and fusses about tables 
and chairs.’ , * 
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* I don’t call a man a fribble^’ said Cbeveley^ ^ for being; fond 
of beautiful furniturei more than for having a taste for pictures 
and statues ; Cicero, we all know, was neither foppish nor luxuri- 
ous in his habits or expenditure, and yet he gave 10,000 sesterces 
for a citron-wood table, and half that sum for a small maple cabin- 
et, more, I grant, than any cabinet could be worth even in his days.* 
^Ha! ha! hal’ zee, zi, zo, zon’d the Premier; but suddenly re- 
membering not only his dignity, but that there was an opening, he 
drew up, and became * every inch* a Prime Minister, as he replied, 
in a complimentary tone, ‘Why, provided that it was a Cabinet 
that your lordship formed part of, I don’t think you would find 
many to coincide in that opinion.’ 

‘ Then,’ said Cbeveley, bowing to the hollow compliment, ‘ I 
fear they must know even less I do of the trade of cabinet- 
making ; for I have always understood, that materials that have 
long been used in other forms, if only hastily and slightly veneer- 
ed, on the expediency of the moment, will never dove-tail well into 
any new work.’ • 

‘Well, but metaphor apart,’ replied Lord Melford, protruding 
his head, and looking Cheveley for the first time full in the face, 
^ you surely are by far too enlightened to suppose that this country 
can ever again be governed upon Tory principles ; the times are 
changing, and not with the locomotive slowness of the pillions, and 
jennets, and lumbering coaches of our ancestors, but with the 
rapidity and diffusion of steam and rail-roads; and we must 
change with them — aye, and through the medium of the vehicles 
they provide, and not rummage the Tower for Henry the Eighth’s 
saddle, or Queen Elizabeth’s gilt car. 

‘ I agree that the times are not changing, but changed ; and 
that to a certain degree it is necessary to change, or rather to pro- 
gress with them ; for that the same legislative code that was com- 
paratively perfect in the days of our forefathers, would, vvithout oc- 
casional alterations and remodelling, be as obsolete and inconvenient 
to us their descendants as their flowing wigs and trunk hose would 
be to our modern notions of the convenient in dress, no one will 
attempt to deny ; bijt what I object to is, that in altering the 
fashion, we go well nigh to destroying the material, and stripping 
to that degree of bareness that must endanger our constitution.’ 

^ Why,’ replied Lord Melford, ‘for that matter, nothing human 
can be perfect ; and perhaps, ‘ tiuUum Jit magnum ingenium sine 
mixiura dementia and the ablest measures will always have some 
great handle, of which the many can take hold. Yet it’s quite impos- 
sible that the wisdom of one age can be the wisdom of all ages. 
Were Lord Bacon living now, his genius would be the same, but 
' his manner of evincing it would be very different ; and Cardinal 
Wolsey’s diplomacy, though equally subtle and energetic, would 
perforce have been poised on a different basis.* 
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‘ Quite true,’ said Cheveley : ^ but I deny that in any age Lord 
Bacon would from expediency have become a Lord BoUngbroke> or 
a Lord Brougham, any more than Andrew Marvel would ever have 
turned, through the pressure of the times, into a John Wilkes, or 
a William Cobbett.’ * 

‘ I am not quite sure of that,’ zee, zi, zo, zoo’d the Premier ; 
* circumstances^ make involuntary changes in us all.’ 

^ You think) then,’ said Cheveley, smiling, and with rather 
more point than, was quite consistent with his usual good breeding 
— ‘ that, did Licinius Mutianus flourish novv, he might perhaps 

[ )refer dining every day at court, to entertaining hi's friends in a 

lollow tree ?’* 

^ 

^ The best of all possible ways to parry a conversational thrust is 
not to appear to feel it, much less to wince under it ; so Lord Mel- 
Ibrd suddenly recollected that it was very infra dig. for a Prime 
Minister to have time for metaphysical discussions ; and abruptly 
exclaimed — 

^ However,’ as my time is full from half-past four till eight, I had 
better come to the point at once with you, my lord ; frankly then, 
can I induce you to become an ornament to, and a supporter of, ray 
administration V And as he put this question in a quick, but 
energetic voice. Lord Melford fixed his eyes on him, as though h^ 
could look him into acquiescence. 

, ^ Then I answer as frankly, my lord,’ replied Cheveley, rising, 
and putting on his gloves, — ‘ you can not : there are three reasons 
a^^uinst i^ which might be reduced to one — that of my political 
tenets differing totally from your lordship’s ; next, my talents fif I 
have any) don’t lie in politics, because I have never been spurred 
to them by inclination ; and, thirdly, though Napoleon declared 
that every man has his price, if you can but^ find it out, 1 have 
none, because I want nothing' 

The last was the only reason that Lord Melford could fully com- 
prehend, and thought cogent ; the two fisst were, in his opinion^ 
* frivolous and vexatious,’ for he had been accustomed to convert 
Tories into Whigs by the magic wand of office, and to stock the 
state with persons who had not the slightest political genius : — 
in short, he was as good a metamorphoser of bipeds as the York- 
shire ostler was of quadrupeds ; who, when a traveller asked him 
what breed a strange-looking anims^ of the canine species was of, 
that was squatted before the door of the inn> replied — * Whoy, sur, 
when measter got him he wur a^greyhound, and we called him 
^ Floy (Fly) ; then we fattened him up a bit, and he wur a fox- 
hound, and we called him Trap ; but now we’ve cut the ears and tail 

* See Pliny’s acoount of the immense hollow plane-tree in Lycia, wherein the Consul 
Licinius Mutianus used, with his eighteen friends, to dine and sup, and even to sleep, in 
preference to his owi) marble chamber and richly wrought Ubd ef beaten gold, with canu- 
pies of rare embroidery. * 
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on him, and made a mastiff on him, we calls him Lion !’ There 
was nothing, therefore^ further for Lord Melford to do but to bow 
coldly, express his regrets, and change the subject as (juickly as 
possible; which he did by observing, as Che veley was taking posses- 
sion of his hat and cane, as a preliminary to his departure, — 

* You’ve heard of poor Neville’s accident, I suppose V 

^ No,’ replied Cheveley ; ^ what Neville V 

* Lady De Clifford’s father : he dislocated his ankle the other 
day at Melton, and is now in town under Ashley Cooper ; you 
know that he is going to sell his house in Berkeley Square, and 
live entirely in Yorkshire ?’ added Lord Melford, raising his voice, 
as they had now reached the door that opened into the passage. 

^ I don’t know fcim personally,’ said Lord Cheveley ; ‘ but anjk 
sorry for his accident.’ r 

And here the two peers separated, shaking hands three pressures 
less cordially than when they had met. Cheveley to return to his 
own thoughts at the Clarendon, and Lord Melford back to his 
library chair, to extract ^all the consolation possible out of the re- 
flexion that, as Lord Protocol would not resign, and there was no 
other office actually vacant at the time, it was perhaps less embar- 
rassing to him, on the whole, that Lord Cheveley did not accede 
to his overtures i had he been some poor devil who had been speak- 
ing himself into a consumption, writing his fingers to the bone in 
pamphlets and leading articles, or wasting his patrimony at elec-* 
tions in support of the Whig interest generally, and the Melford 
administration particularly ; he might have been put off, and 
kept op, with promises and prevarications ; but a nobleman of 
princely fortune could not be treated in the same way : it 
would be necessary to pile his coffers still higher with the 
solid realities of political gratitude! * After all, perhaps it is better 
as it is for the present, and there is no knowing what time may 
bring about } he is young — love often does wonders, and makes as 
many politicians as it mars,’ said the Premier, thinking of his own 
pretty niece, as he dipped his pen into the ink, and wrote the fol- 
lowing paragraph for all the ministerial papers of the next day : — 

* We have good reasons for knowing that the report current last 

week in several political circles, of the Premier having made over- 
tures to the young Marquis of Cheveley, to join the MellorJ admi- 
nistration, is totally without , foundation. The fact of the noble 
Viscount having been a great friend of the late Marquis’s since the 
days of Fox, — and being also a personal friend of his nephew’s, the 
present Marquis, — may perhaps have given rise to this report ; 
especially as we believe we ate correct in stating that Lord Melford 
is the only person the young Marquis has yet called upon since his 
return from the continent4 « 

Now' there had beep no report whatever about Lord Melford’s 
overtures to Lord Cbeteley ; but no doubt there would be, and so 
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it was as well to be a little Irish, and contradict it beforehand. 
And what is the use of being the proprietor of that Hercules of Po- 
licinello’s, the Press, if one cannot pull the strings of the puppets 
when and bow one pleases ? 


CHAPTER II. 


* Lords of the quill, whose critical assaults 
O'erthrow whole quartos, with their quires of faults ; 

Who soon detect, and mark where’er we fail| 

And prove our marble wi^htoo nice a nail ! 

Democritus himself was not so bad ; 

jffie only thought^ but you would make us mad ! ’ 

Lord Byron's Hints from Horace. 

A modern critic is a thinp; who runs 
All ways, all risks, to evitate his duns ; 

Let but the D — ^1 ask him home to din%, 

And lend him money, while he gave him wine, 

Howe’er obscene the trash old Nick might write, 

Its praise hi| grateful guest would still indite ; — 

Swear it was moral, beautiful, refined ! 

And that each page evinced a spotless mind ! 

* Yet think of this, when many a tongue, 

Whose busy accents whisper blame. 

Would do the heart thou knest wrong, 

And brand a’ still un^* blighted name.’ 

Lord Byron. 


I ACKNOWLEDGE my obtuccncss, and confess that I hate never^ 
been able clearly to define the chronological point alluded to in 
that often-quoted line — 

‘ Ere England’** griefs began. ’ * 

Had it not been written so long before their advent, I should, from 
my own personal experience, feel quite convinced that it was a 
national reflection upon those banes of domestic happiness, clubs 
and cabriolets, pipes and politics, railroads and reform-bills ; — but, 
no, as I said before, the stanza was penned prior to these cluster- 
plagues ; and till they appeared, what could England’s griefs have 
been ? To be sure, Tm not very well versed in English history, 
but still I think, as men went — and still more, as men go — that 
Harry the VIII. was a good sort of man enough (whatever queens 
may think to the contrary), for hetlid not establish the decapitation 
ana repudiating of wives into a general custom ; but, with a proper 
sense of his kingly dignity, reserved this luxury as a royal privi- 
lege. 

Ah! poor man I bow he would stare, could he look out of his 
grave and see the pitch luxury has got to qpw, even among the 
Commons of England! Out 1 must leave thi||ipteresting subject, and 

c 2 
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return to Lord Chcveley ; so ^one at a time, if you please,’ as poor, 
dear Henry the VI II. said to his wives. There is nothing which 
tends more to aggravate a feeling of desolation than a large room 
iintenanted save by ourselves ; and the paraphernalia of a fine din- 
ner, which we have neither appetite nor companionship to help us 
through. Lord Cheveley felt this, as he mechanically sipped his 
claret, after his solitary meal at the Clarendon. He rose and took 
two or three turns up and down the room ; he remembered (and it 
was the only part of their conversation that at the time he did 
remember) that Lord MeU’ord had said the Nevilles were in town ; 
and then followed irjiiumerable lamentations upon his ill-luck in 
not knowing them. ^ It would be some consolation to know her 
father and mother but no, it is better not — did I not promise that 
I would never, directly or indirectly, come in her way ? Aye, the 
promise was easy to make ; but, oh ! how hard to keep ! And 
Saville, what is he about ? surely, surely he might have written 
one line ; — but there it is : — 

* Who ne’er have loved, and loved in vain, 

Can neither Veel nor pity pain.’ 

He is too happy in his happy love to think of his poor friend ; or 
perhaps he suspects how it is with me, and plays the prudent — 
people are so coldly calculating for others.’ Cheveley sat down ; 
his elbows rested on the table — his face was buried in his hands — 
the recollections of the last few months of his life crowded, as it 
were, to a focus in his heart, and he sobbed like a child. Memory 
is the conscience of love; and from the moment we leave what we 
Jiave loved (either from principle or the want of it,) its murmurs 
leave us'no peace. Again Cheveley paced the room, and with that 
restlessness of spirit which ever makes the unhappy think that 
they will be better anywhere than where they arc, he rang the bell, 
■ and ordered the carriage. 

* Will your lordship t^lke coflfee before you go out ?’ inquired 
Sanford, when he had received the order. 

* No, Pm going to the Athenajum ; — I’ll get some there. Let 
the carriage come round directly.’ 

What hot-beds of masculine selfishness those said clubs are ! 
No wonder the homes for which it is neither convenient nor agree- 
able to provide the bare necessaries of life, should be deserted for 
lu^miries to be had at a cheaper rate ; and even to those whose ample 
means secure the same style of living at home r yet, to nine Eng- 
lishmen out of ten, who detest ladies’ society, and never desire to 
see a womian’s face, unless it be those belonging to ladies of a cer- 
tain description, the luxury ofehats and dii:ty boots is irresistible, 
to say nothing of Uhe Club’ and ‘the House of Commons’ being 
always unquestionable places to note in the conjugal log-book. It 
would save a great deal of trouble to inquiring foreigners, if, for 
the future, Iexicogrtip([^r8 would insert opposite the word ‘ home^ 
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— a place for keeping wives and children; ‘ mutton chops’ — food 
for ditto. 

Were dictionaries thus explicit, tourists taking inventoiies of 
foreign countries might avoid even the little trifli ng errors made by a 
recent German traveller in his book, where he states that the 
^English physicians always wear black, and sometimes swords ; 
that all the Opposition eat boiled beef; and that a Tory dinner-> 
table is distinguished by little rolls, while the Whigs show their 
vulgarity by uncouth hunches of bread!’ ^ 

When Cheveley reached the Athenseum, a group of four were 
standing before one of the fire-^places. He took possession of a 
table at one side of the chimney-piece; and while he is busy turn- 
ing over the newspapers and magazines, you ai^l I, dear reader, for 
want of something better to do, m\\ take a look at the partie car^ 
ree. One was a good-natured looking elderly gentleman, a Mr 
Spoonbill: his physiognomy was that of a snipe, whose bill had 
been ground down : his cheveleur was thin and grizzled, but the few 
remaining haii;s he had we^e rampant, and formed an inverted 
V over his forehead ; in short, he was one of those good creatures 
you often read of, but seldom see, who remained constant to wide- 
frilled shirts, ribbed silk stockings, watch-fobs and large seals, and 
who was always able — and, what was infinitely more extraordinary, 
willing — to lend a friend four or five hundred pounds. His metier 
jvas that of raconteur and diner-out; and for the last half century, 
not a debate of any importance had taken place without his having 
been present. He was a Whig of the old school ; and now he sat 
in in equestrian attitude upon a chair, the ends of his snutF-coloured 
coat touching the ground ; the back of the chair supporting his 
elbows, and his interlaced fingers supporting his chin, as his upward 
gaze was directed to a tall lanky individual, with whom he was 
talking politics — for what else can Englishmen talk about ? 

The person he was at the moment listening to, and who was 
standing with his back to the fire, and his hands behind his back, 
was evidently the oracle of the party: — he was a Mr. York Fon- 
noir, the Radical editor of a Sunday newspaper, called ‘ the In- 
vestigator.’ His personal appe^ance was anything but prepossess- 
ing, being in features like a LJalmuc Tartar, and in complexion 
like a badly embalmed mummy. Nevertheless he w'as unmistak- 
ably gentlemanlike, and about the /nost agreeable man in England ; 
brilliantly witty, and, what is rarer still, deeply humorous : add to 
which, he was unquestionably thb best living English political 
writer, for his English was genuine, and his style terse and forcible 
in the extreme, having at once the solidity and the brilliancy of the 
diamond ; — but, alas ! like many other truly enlightened mert, his 
morality was as lax as his opinions were liberal. And yet, among 
the shining lights which he so lauded and, admired, there were 
many worse than him; for he had neither* turned his wife and 
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children out of their home, to make way for a mUtress; nor then 
torn his children from their mother, in order to swamp a lesser 
injury in a greater; for, like 

* Wcrter, to decent yiee though much inclined,’ 

he had sufficient sense to think the world large enough for every 
one. Although professing the most ultra independence of prin- 
ciple, both in literary and political matters, it was ludicrous in the 
extreme, and somewhat disgusting, to see the utter trash in litera- 
ture, and the disgraceful tergiversation in politics, that was lauded 
to the skies, or defended beyond them, in ‘ the Investigator,’ provid- 
ed the perpetrator, whether through feeding, flattery, or financial 
arrangements, were but of his clique. However, great integrity 
and straightforwarckiess of purpose, can scarcely be expected from 
any man whose morals are derived from materialism, and whose 
ideas o( purity of sentiment emanate from the life and writings of 
Jean Jacques, or from those who imitate him in both ; while to 
read Paul de Kock, or 

* in RabeUis’ easy chair,’ • 

forms his ne plus ultra of enjoyment. Yet, consistency, what is it ? 
I have not a dictionary at hand, therefore I don’t exactly know; 
and in these days, when * money in both pockets’ is the only tune 
litterateurs of politicians care for, it is difficult for them to know 
sur quel pied danser. 

Opposite Mr. York Fonnoir stood a jackall of his, and many 
others beside, in the person of Mr. Fuzboz; he was neither tall nor 
short, but remarkably plebeian-looking, which was the only thing 
candid about him : he wore white Russia ducks in December, and 
was not a little proud of being a very ugly and noseless likeness 
of a * great tragedian,’ whom he tried to imitate in all things, even 
to his hand-writing: Mr. Fuzboz was a sort of lick-dust to Mr. 
Fonnoir, and to Mr. anybody, and everybody else of any celebrity 
to whom he could get access ; he it was who did the theatrical and 
other plasterings in * the Investigator ;’ and, above all, he it was 
who invented biographies of * Eminent Living Authors,’ for maga- 
zines and other works, suppressing the full-fledged progeny of 
elderly gentlewomen, and pioneerii% away wives, and other su- 

f )erfluous relations, of literary gentlemen, agreeably fettered by 
ess ponderous ties ; in short, he was a most useful creature, good 
Mr. Fuzboz, being Bozzy to alFthe Dr. Johnsons, and Howel to 
all the Ben Jonson of the day, to-say nothing of his always having 
a stock of ^ Bnimmagem’ enthusiasm on hand, and being a perfect 
Boreas at a puff. ^ 

Next to him, * though last, not least,’ stood Mr. Frederick Feed- 
well, who might not be worth mentioning, but that he had the 
honour of being a particular friend of Lord De Clifford’s and Mr. 
Herbert Grimstone’s^'^they constituted his only friends, and almost 
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his only acquaintance, for his character was bad, even among the 
bad. About Mr. Frederick Feedweli there was nothing natural 
but his birth, his selfishness, and his stutter ; nature had never in- 
tended him for a hero of any sort, for there was something tant 
soit peu ridicule in his whole appearance that militated against it. 
His features consisted of an immense pai^of over-fed looking blue 
saucer eyes ; his cheeks, since his last trip to Paris, were equally like 
those mysterious-looking pink saucers, with a dash of yellow over 
them, that are; sometimes seen, amid cap-blocks, blonde, ribUbn, and 
tulle, tossing about a lady’s-rftaid^s room, but for what purpose they 
only know : his nose was very thick, and of the aspiring order, for it 
would turq up, in spite of his unwearying and constant efforts to 
pull or coax it downwards, and good things us6d his mouth as the 
print of the animals’ feet did tlie entrance of the lion’s den in the 
fable, — they all went in, but none came out. He was by nature 
thin, but from his Apician tastes he was getting an incipient 
paunch, which by pushing up his waistcovits, always gave them the 
appearance o£ being too short: he vvisljed to be thought about 
thirty, but was, in reality, about eight-and-fortV, and even under 
cover of an Hyperian chestnut wig, did not look an hour less than 
six-and-forty. 

Mr, Frederick Feed well’s fortunes were as precarious and unde- 
fined as his birth : he had originally been intended for a diplomat, 
•but, whether he proved too diplomatic at the gaming table or not^ 
he failed, and then tried the bar, doubtless preferring that to being 
tried at it. The way in which he contrived to e^t his terms was^ 
b , taking chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, keeping a French artiste, and 
trying how many meals a day he could possibly manage, first by a 
course of late, and then by a cotirse of early rising. Next to him- 
self, he loved his dinner better than anything in this world : and 
next to his dinner, he loved his cook, as the cause of that sublime 
effect. This love it was that brought about one epoch in his lifey 
in the shape of his first duel. In the chambers beneath him vege- 
tated a briefless eater of beef-steaks, and digester of Blackstone j 
now it so happened that, all unworthy as he was of such an honour, 
he shared the same kitchen with Mr. Frederick Feedweli; and one 
luckless day he dared to be hungry at five o’clock, when his laun- 
dress repaired to the kitchen to get ready a broil for him, little 
knowing the one that awaited her.^ 

Monsieur Horsdoeuvre, Mr. Frederick Feedwell*s chtj\ waa 
in the act of marinading a hare, and the idea of having the 
fire spoilt by such an * infernal machine’ as a gridiron, was more 
than either his patience as a man, •or his genius as a cook, Could 
bear ; so accordingly, after remonstrating in vain with the beef- 
steak beldam, he flew up stairs, spit in hand, to his sympathis- 
ing master, and, with the air of a Sy^a^or rather of Talma 
in ^ Sylla,’ indignantly appealed to him whether he was to be 
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insulted in his own kitchen ? and whether the entremets of Mon- 
sieur were to be endangered of the dinner of a Monsieur Jaqueson 
(Jackson ) '! ‘ Animat qai salt manger^ mais qui ne salt pas goUter 

concluded Monsieur Horsdoeuvre, raising his voice, and thumping 
his heart with his right hand^ conscious, in one sublime sentence, 
of having uttered the rwost degrading aspersion with which one 
human being could stigmatise another^ 

* Certainly not, my good Horsdoeuvre^’ said the great Frederick ; 
* you may retire 5 I will myself avenge your injuries, for they are 
mine.’ 

The great chef dotted his cotton night-cap, clasped his hands, 
and withdrew, showering down three courses of thanks upon his 
generous and benevolent master, who immediately sat down and 
penned a challenge to the unfortunate Mr. Jackson, who, with a 
slippered foot on each hob, was anticipating hot beef-steaks, and 
not dreaming of cold lead. At first Mr. Jackvson thought Mr. 
Frederick Feedwell must have lost his appetite, and next his 
wits, inconsequence ofit^: then he thought the vvhol^ thing must 
have originated in ‘some strange mistake ; so accordingly he tried 
to remonstrate with him upon the more than absurdity of fighting 
a duel about a kitchen fire ! but the more Mr. Jackson tried to 
explain and apologise, the more injured and insulted Mr. Fre- 
derck Feedwell felt, and the more indignant he grew ; so the duel he 
insisted upon, and the duel he had : pistols and seconds were pro- 
cured, and Wormwood Scrubbs, and six in the morning, fixed up- 
on for the next day but one ; Herbert Grimstone was to be Mr. 
Feedwell’s second. Here I must record a touching little trait of 
considerate amiability in Frederick’s character : a ci devant diplo- 
matic acquaintance had sent him a case of dmes damnees* from 
the Bosphorus ; and Monsieur Horsdoeuvre, next to his skill in 
dressing sturgeon, was celebrated for his salmis of dme damnecy 
which, with hock and shalot, et le moindre soupfon de cavievy he 
contrived to render almost a facsimile of v^'oodcocks. The Dow- 
ager Lady Daugledog, Frederick’s aunt, had that morning sent a 
quantity of game and venison, so that altogether his larder was 
well stocked ; and the very morning of the duel Horsdoeuvre 
had received orders for a splendid banquet ‘ in the chamber of 
Apollo.’ Yet, with fire-arms around him, and death staring him 
in the face, he neither forgot his^friends nor their dinner; but, with 
the sangfroid of a truly great man, sat down and wrote the follow- 
ing circular to the only three men*in London whom at that time he 
knew, namely, Lord De Clifford, Herbert Grimstone, and a low 
attorney of the name of Loadall : 

‘ My dear fellow, should I fall, pray, come and dine at my cham- 
bers to-day at seven, as Horsdoeuvre will be hurt if there is no one 

— 
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* particular kind of sea guls so called. 
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to eat his dinner ; and while you are discussing his incomparable 
dmes damnees, think of your faithful friend, 

' Fred. Feedwell.' 

But the one who could best appreciate the dmes damnees, the 
fates decreed should be there to do so, for Mr. Frederick Feed well 
returned uninjured from the field* of glory, as poor Mr. Jackson 
seemed fated to miss fir^lbn all occasions ; and the seconds suc- 
ceeded so well in reconciling the hostile parties, that Mr. Frederick 
Feedwiell upon regaining his drawing-room in Lincoln’s Inn, turned 
round facetiously to Mr. Herbert Grimstone, afid said, — 

‘ My de-de-de-dear fellow, as I could not kill him in a de-de-de- 
duel, ril kill him with a dinner; for common people always die 
of a good dinner, — that is, of not ne-ne-ne-knowing what they 
eat.’ 

And accordingly Mr. Jackson was asked to dinner, and became 
the butt of Mr. Frederick Feed well and his friends. The next two 
years of his life Mr. Feedwell devoted to metaphysics ; and at the 
end of it ascertained beyond a doubt, tTiat all women like white 
sauces better than brown, — and what were the discoveries of 
Locke, Newton, or Galileo, to this ? At the conclusion of this 
period, Mr. Herbert Grimstone went charge-d’affairs to a German 
court, and took Mr. Frederick Feedwell with him as a sort of 
jdouble, and by stuffing him into one of his own king’s-button coats, 
made him useful in returning visits, and personating him where he 
was not known. Here Frederick became a great man, passing 
In uself off as one of the legitimate Feed wells, whose name as a 
passe par tout, and doing all the mischief he possibly could, setting 
wife against husband, husband against wife, parent against child, 
and child against parent, in every house to which he had the 
entte. * 

It at length became known to him that his absence would oblige ; 
and he returned to England, fortunately for himself, just on the 
first flush of the pauper parliaments, when he became member for 
Colchester, for six weeks, and evinced his zeal for the local inter- 
ests of the Borough he had the honour to r^:)resent, by devouring 
incredible quantities of the Natives ! The best way of attaining a 
popular carriage, he thought, was to be constantly seen upon tlie 
top of the mail, between London and Colchester, where he hit upon 
a plan for advertizing his senatorial honours, that Mr. Rowland, of 
Macassar oil celebrity, might have* envied; which was, whenever the 
coach stopped to change horses, crying out, ‘Any one here want a 
frank? I shall be m-m-m-most happy lo give them one.’ In his maid- 
en speech he immortalized himself by combining a disparity of pur- 
pose and opinion perfectly unheard of in parliamentary annals ; the 
debate was on the third reading of the Reform Bill, which was then 
at the crisis of its struggle. Mr. Frederick# Veed well rose, and 
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looking round the house with the air of a Hampden, addressed the 
speaker as follows : — 

* Sir, I differ in toto from the honourable member for , who 

has just sat down; I also totally disapprove of every single clause 
in this Bill from first to last; but, nevertheless, I shall make 
it a point to v-v-v-vote for it — in vain the Speaker cried ‘ Order, 
order,' the house was convulsed with laughter, and Mr. Frederick 
Feedwell rushed out of it, declaring th0 a man’s best friends were 
always jealous of him the moment he did anything better or great- 
er than themselves ! It was impossible to know Mr. Frederick 
Feedwell, and not Be reminded of Monsieur Fumlo’s epigram every 
time one looked at him. 

* Qll*il est hcurciix cc eher Monsieur Dorval, 

11 s*aime, et n’a point dc rival !* 

In point of agreeability, his whole stock-in-trade consisted of two 
anecdotes ; the one apropos^ or sometimes apropos des bottes, to re- 
ligion, Sunday-schools, or a mother hearing her child its cate- 
chism, which was as follows, and always prefaced with ‘ Oh, yes, 
there is nothing like r-r-r-religion ; you know the clergyman who 
was q-q-q-questioning a young girl from the catechism of Heidel- 
berg, and put the first question, ‘ What is your only consolation in 
life and in death ? the girl r-r-refused for some time to answer ; but 
when the priest insisted, she said, * Well, then, since you m-m-m- 
inust know, it is the young shoe-maker in Agneau Street !' and, 
to add zest to these charming little niorceatix, he had a trick of jerk- 
ing the two foi'e-fingers of his right hand above his head, at the 
conclusion of each of them. The other he always brought out at 
dinner, dpropos to any one’s aspersing the cook’s reputation, by add- 
ing pepper or salt to what they were eating ; the proem to this 
was invariably * I have no snuff, my dear fellow,’ with a shrug of 
the shoulders, to which the natural reply was, with a look of sur- 
prise, ‘ Snuff ! I did not ask for snuff.’ ‘ N-n-n-no, my dear fellow; 
but I never can see any^one deluge a thirig with pepper, without 
thinking of the story of Kant’s friend asking him to dinner one day 
at the table d’hote at Konigsberg, w^hen a dish of vegetables being 
placed before a man who sat opposite to Kant, he immediately 
emptied the whole contents of the pepper-box into it, saying, ‘ I 
am exceedingly fond of this dish well peppered.’ ‘And I,’ said 
Kant, spilling the whole contents of his snuff-box again over the 
pepper, ‘ am exceedingly fond of it with plenty of snuff !’ ’ 

Such were the group assembled, when Cheveley entered. Mr. 
Fonnoir was holding forth upon Lord Denham’s present position 
and future prospects ; Mr. Spponbill was listening most attentively 
to all he utteiyd thereupon ; Fuzboz was exclaiming, ‘ How very 
true that is,’ to every ‘ if or ‘ but’ that fell from Mr. Fonnoir ; and 
Mr. Frederick Feedwell was coaxing down his nose with his led 
hand, while with hi^,nght he unbuttoned the two first buttons 
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of his waistcoat. From Lord Denham they got to Lord De Clif- 
ford. 

* I wonder/ said Mr. Fonnou*, ‘ that the ministry does not do 
something for De Clitford.’ 

* Yes, he’s been of great use to them, I believe,* replied Mr. 
Spoonbill. 

* He*8 amazingly clever/ interposed Fnzboz. 

^ A shocking brute to his* wife, though, is he not?’ inquired Mr. 
Spoonbill. 

* Oh, who cares for that V pshawed Fuzbo^ contemptuously : 
here Lord Cheveley raised his eyes, and if looks could consume, 
the enlighte^ned Fnzboz would have been reduced to ashes. 

^ To my own knowledge, Pve seen her very provoking to him-/ 
said Mr. Fonnoir. • 

Cheveley actually writhed ; and nothing but the conviction of the 
injury it would do Lady De Clifford, kept him from reducing Mr. 
Fonnoir’s perpendicular to a horizontal position on the spot. 

‘ Ah, but you don’t know what previous provocation he may 
have given her/ premised the good-naturea Spoonbill. 

Cheveley came to a secret resolution of making Ins acquaintance 
the first opportunity, 

^ But what business have women to be provoked V fiated Mr. 
Fonnoir, with his short, husky, satyr laugh. 

• • Mr. Frederick Feedvvell, who had been hitherto silent, for fear 
of impeding the progress of his digestion, now observed, as he turn- 
ed his large blue saucer eyes full upon the mirror, — 

1 think he is very j-j-j-jealous of her.’ 

‘Well, I should say, there never was a man less so,' said 
Fonnoir. 

‘ Decidedly,’ echoed Fuzboz. 

‘Ah,’ said Mr. Frederick Feedwell, with a shrug and ajirk of the 
two fore-fingers of his right hand in alto, ‘ I dare say, y-y-y-you 
have no reason to thiftk him so; b-b-bg-bnt I judge from what I 
saw when / was staying in the house.’ 

‘Well/ said Spoonbill, ‘I must say I never heard a breath 
against Lady De Clifford ; so he surely can Jiave no cause for his 
jealousy.’ 

‘ Women,’ replied Mr. Frederick Feedwell, casting another look 
of proud devotion at the glass, ‘ liaYC sopietimes great temptation 
thrown in their way, and then every allowance must be m-m-ni' 
made for them.’ * 

‘ Why, hang it, Feedwell/ laughed Mr. Spoonbill, contemptu- 
ously ; ‘come, come, don’t try to maice us believe that their temp- 
tH lions, like those of St, Anthony, sometimes consist of prodigious 
boies (boars) ; it won’t do, my good fellow, it won’t do, the prima 
facie evidence is against you.’ ^ 

It was a fortunate circumstance for Mr. l^rederick Feedwcll’s 
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personal comfort, that the words 'Viscountess De Clifford' caught 
Cheveley's eye, in a paragraph in the Morning Post, at the time 
of his compassionate speech with regard to the temptations women 
are sometimes exposed to, or a coup de pied might have given 
the. coup de grace to his assertion ; the paragraph was as fol- 
lows : 

' Viscountess De Clifford. We regret to state that this aimablc 
and distinguished lady, now lies dangetously ill at Venice.' 

Cheveley read no more, the letters swam before him, the room 
whirled round with him, and had Mr. Frederick Feedvvell roundly 
declared that all Lady De Clifford *s unhappiness arose from a hope- 
less attachment to his own matchless self, he would not liave heard 
him as he left the d'oom and nished down stairs ; for swift as light- 
ning he had taken the resolution .of going to Mr. Neville’s house, 
and ascertaining the truth of the paragraph he had just read. In 
his way into the street, he nearly jammed to death an unfortunate 
half-evaporated looking man, who was coming to the Athenanim 
for ‘ change of dulness,' to finish an article for the Westminster 
Review, as he let the spring doors swing out of his hand and close 
upon the new arrival ; and upon gaining the street he was walking 
hastily on, when his servant Icllovved him with an ' 1 beg your 
pardon, my lord, but the carriage is here.' 

'Eh, what, yes, but I don’t want it. I'll walk home,' stammered 
Cheveley. 

' If you please, my lord, it is snowing hard,’ remonstrated tho 
footman. 

However, whether Cheveley pleased it or not, the snow, impelled 
by a north-east wind, came drifting fast in his face, but as he per- 
sisted in his intention of walking home, the knight of the shoulder- 
knot was obliged to retire, and philosophically getting into the car- 
riage himself, shut up the steps as he best could, and having, prior 
to drawing up the window, called out ' home’ in his usual sonor- 
ous voice, he threw Innisplf back in the carriage, and came to the 
conclusion that any man walking on such a night who had a car- 
riage at his disposal, must be mad ; and thought what a much 
better Marcpiis he vv^uld have made than his master. Intensely 
cold as the night was, Cheveley was in a perfect fever by the time 
he reached Berkeley-square, as he had walked there fioni Pall 
Mall in less than ten minuteSj and it was not until he had turned 
into the square from Bruton-street, that he stopped and remember- 
ed that he neither knew the "number, nor on which side of tlic 
square Mr. Neville’s house was; as Gunter’s door was still open, 
and a li^ht gleamed from thoishutters, lie was on the jioiiitof turn- 
ing in tliere to ask, when the fear of being recognized deterred 
him. While he was deliberating as to how he should gain this 
necessary piece of infqrmation, a policeman passed, and his doubts 
v^ere at once solved! • 
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* Can you tell me/ said Cheveley, * what number Mr. Neville 
lives at in this square 7’ 

^ Mr. Neville’s house, sir/ said the man civilly and, pointing to 
it with his stick as he spoke, ‘ is No. — on the opposite side of the 
square, nearly the centre house.’ 

Cheveley thanked him, and hurried on; upon arriving at the 
door, his heart beat so violently, that he had not courage to knock, 
and as he leant for a moment against the railing, an apothecary’s 
boy, with a covered basket came up, and selecting a packet from 
it, gave a sharp ring at the bell, the door was opened, the medicine 
given in, and the servant about to shft it again, when Cheveley 
advanced,— 

* Pray,’ said he, making a strong efFort t(k speak calmly, and 
without embarrassment, * can you tell me where Lady De Clifford 
is now? for 1 want to forward a parcel to her?’ luckily for Cheve- 
ley there was no light in the outer hall, and that from the inner 
was not sufficiently brilliant to discover his pale and agitated face. 

‘ She is somewhere abroad, I know, «iir/ replied the footman, 

* but where, 1 cannot exactly say, for 1 have not been very long 
liere ; but I will call the butler, and he will be able to give you 
every particular / and the man went to do so; but returning from 
the inner door, added, * I beg your pardon, sir, w^on’t you walk into 
the dining-room, it is so cold standing here ?’ Cheveley at first de- 
clined, upon the plea of disturbing the family, but upon the foot- 
man’s hospitably negativing the supposition, by an assurance that 
there was no nobody there, as ‘ Masttu* was ill in bed, and Missus 
A as reading to him; the temptationof entering the house jn which 
Julia had played as a child, was too great to resist, and he followed 
the servant in silence into the dining-room, where the man placed 
a chair, stirred up the fire, lighted candles, and left him, while he 
went in quest of the butler. 

The room being hung with pictures, it was not to be supposed 
Cheveley would remaiti there without locking at them, for he felt 
there was one of Julia’s among them; so he took one of the can- 
dles, and began to explore. The first that met his view^, was one of 
Lawrence’s early beauties, disfigured in a wlyte muslin window^ cur- 
tain, three inches of waist, shift sleeves looped up with a cord, the 
remainder of the white curtain rolled round the head, hair coming 
through, or rather tumbling out at the.top, yellow pointed slippers, 
and a parasol (turned back, like those which have now come into 
fashion again,) iying on the grass. Such were the details of a 
picture, which nevertheless had one of those angel faces, which only 
Lawrence could perpetuate, and which from its strong likeness to 
Fanny Neville, Cheveley concluded to be her mother; except Lady 
De (Jliffbrd’s, he had never seen such exquisitely beautiful hands 
and arms, those unmistakable quartenngs of nature’s heraldry; and 
who but LawTcncc ever succeeded in infusing into ainvas, that pure 
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pati'iciaii blood, that seems to flow like milk of roses through the 
delicately pcncilicd veins. He passed on, and soon came to another 
portrait by the same artist; — but oh! how diflerent, it was a 
portrait of Julia and Fanny, about the ages of twelve and sixteen, 
and one of Lawrence’s latest and happiest eflbrts ; the composition 
of the picture, like that of all his later ones, was charming. Fanny 
was sitting beneath a large tree on a green knoll, with a quantity 
of wild flowers and reeds beside her. Julia was half lying at her 
feet, her elbow resting on her sister’s knee, and her head thrown back 
as it rested on one hand; in the other was a book, in which she 
was evidently absorped, whiH in her lap slept a beautiful but lazy 
little Blenheim ; so intent did Julia seem upon what she was 
reading, that she did not appear to be aware of the Ophelia 
sort of decorations the mischievous Fanny was placing in her hair, 
or even of the close vicinity of a poitly velvet looking bee, 
who no doubt mistook the lovely faces lound which he was 
hovering, for living flowers ; in the back-ground of the pic- 
ture, cattle were watering in a lake, while in the fore-ground were 
some deer, one of which stood with a fore paw up, as thougli he 
every moment expected to hear the sunbeam that w^as darting into 
his scarcely less brilliant eyes ; the whole picture had a sultry 
dreaminess about it, that made one almost fancy one heard that low 
music of the summer air, the hum of insects. Opposite to this pic- 
ture, Cheveley stood transfixed, with a thousand conflicting and 
overwhelming feelings; but with the infatuation of a genuine lover, 
the idea in his ow n mind was clearly defined, that the original, 
with an accumulation of years and sorrow, (with a woman are they 
not synonymous ?) was ten times more beautiful now, than she had 
been then, with the bloom and halo of youth and happiness aiound 
her. ‘ Ah !’ thought he, had we but met then, or had wc never 
met ! Yet no, I would rather be the miserable hopeless wietch 1 
am, than never have known you.’ 

So abstracted was he by this train of reflation, that the old but- 
ler had entered, cast a furtive glance at the sideboard, to see whe- 
ther any plate had by accident been left there, and hemmed twice 
without Lord Cheveley’s hearing or perceiving him ; but a more 
than usual potation of port having rendered the worthy Mr. Clinton 
(a domestic fixture of more than thirty years,) rather averse from 
iiiiuccessary standing, he at length, after taking ocular dinionsions 
of Cheveley from head to foot, and deciding in his own mind that 
he certainly wai a gentleman, as Ihe footman had reported, hem- 
med still louder, and boldly accosted him with ‘ I beg your pardon, 
sir, but I understood vou wanted to know Lady IJe Clifl’ord’s 
address V 

^lot having heard Clinton’s foot on the old Axminster carpet, be- 
fore he heaid his voice,/Jheveley was so startled, that he nearly let 
the candle fall out 0 / his hand, but recovering his presence of mind 
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he said, ‘ Oh yes, I am sorry to have given you the trouble of 
coming/ 

* No trouble, sir,’ interrupted Clinton. 

^ But can you tell me where a parcel would find Lady De 
Clifford V 

^ The best place, sir,* would be to leave it here, or at my lord’s 
house in Grosvenor-street, as if sent abroad it might miscarry, as 
they are at present on their way home.’ 

^ Indeed I’said Cheveley, * I understood that Lady De Clifford 
was dangerously ill at Venice ?’ 

^ Her ladyship had been very ill there, sir,* replied Clinton, ' but 
I am happy to say the last letters from Miss Neville were from 
Naples, and stated that my lady was sufficiently recovered to drive 
out, and that the family were to Jje in England by the end of Ja- 
nuary.’ 

^ Thank God !’ thought Cheveley, and a burning weight felt re- 
moved from his heart. 

Seeinir the change that came over Chevelev’s face, the old butler 
could not help risking the question of, ‘ you know the ladies then, 
sir V 

^ Yes, I have that pleasure.’ 

^You may well call it that, sir,’ said the old man wiping his eyes, 
* I have known them since they were born, and better or more amiable 
Jadies never lived ; as for her ladyship she is a perfect angel, or she 
could not bear all she does poor thing,’ added he with a deep sigh, 
for which Cheveley began to think he himself was bordering on 
tl>'. angelic tribe ; but having no farther excuse for prolonging his 
stay, he again thanked the old man, and prepared to deparf. 

^ Will you favour me with your name, sir?’ said Clinton, with 
increffsed curiosity, as he followed him into the hall, ‘ that I may 
let the ladies know who was inquiring lor them?’ 

‘ Oh it is of no consequence,’ said Cheveley, hurrying to the 
door, * as they will be fn England so soon. I will call again when 
they arrive.’ 

‘ Humph, a lover of Miss Fanny's, no doubt,’ thought the old 
man, as he cast a last glance at the young Marquis’s handsome 
face and distinguished figure, * and certainly she will get a better 
bargain than \)Oor Miss )ulia.’ 

Cheveley, on his return home, was too much excited to sleep: 
now that he had ascertained beyond a doubt, that Julia was out of 
danger, his heart and his vanity, (I fear with the best men they are 
closely allied), were both satished at her having been ill, for he 
knew from experience, that suff'eriwg is the only genuine ovation 
Absence can oner to love ! 
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* To curtain her sleepy world. Yon gentle hills, 

Uubed ill a garment of untrodden snow ; 

Yon darksome rocks, whence icicles depend, 

So stainless that their white glittering spii*es 
Tinge not the moon’s pure beams ; yon castled steep, 

Whose banner hangeth o’er the time-worn tower 
So idly^ that rapt fancy tlceineth it 
A metaphor of peace, — all form a scene 
W’here musing solitude might love to lift 
Heie soul above this sphere of eurtlilmess. ’ — V. Jt. Shs’leif. 
c 

* I^a foi, se rcveillant coinmc un doiiv souvenir, 

Jette un rayon d’espoir siii^mon pale avenir, 

Sous 1’ ombre dc la inort me raniine et in’enUamme, 

Et rend h mes vieux jours la jeunesse de I'aine.’ 

J)e le Martine. 

It is hard to say which is the most ridiculous * pretensions to talent, without common 
capacity ; or pretensions to !>eauty*‘after time has long presented his trousseau of crinkles, 
and crowsfect ^ — having taken upon each an usurious per centage of bloom and dimples * 
— thought tfuit often suggested itself to me when in London. 

THiiRc can be no doubt that external objects, and extraneous 
circumstances, are the 

• Masters of passion, swayes it to the moode 
Of what it likes or loathes :* 

therefore is it, that love being an imaginative passion, the rough 
and harsher realities of life, which require all our energies to meet 
and to wrestle with, invariably reduce it to a degree of subordina- 
tion, that change it from a tyrant to a slave : — whereas idleness 
is the cradle of love, luxury its nurse, and liberty its tutor; — in- 
dulged and encouraged by these, it becomes almost insupportable, 
as it surfeits on its own iantasies ; for as Chaucer hath it, — 

‘ If love be searched well, and sought, 

It is the sickness of the tliouglitk** 

And this sickness it is which blights and mildews every other 
wholesome blessing by which we are surrounded ; making us feel, 
like Rasselas in the Happy Valley, tliat there is still an aching 
void, a something wanting; which vacuum, all the surrounding 
beauty and sunshine only renders the more apparent : and it was 
with this ‘ sickness of the thought,' that Lord Cheveley was 
oppressed, as he drove into his princely domain ; the village bells 
ringing a merry peal, and bonfird^s gleaming from all the adjacent 
hills. 

^ From the lodge to the home, (a distance of about a mile and a 
halt, through a wood,) all the tenantry had assembled, and erected 
triumphal arches of evergreens, and such flowers as the season 
afforded. Cold as the wpathcr was, all the young girls being dressed 
in white, and ranged 6 q one side, gave a pretty and picturesque effect 
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lo the f?cene. Luckily for Cheveley, the shouts of the people were 
so deafening, as they took the horses from the carriage, that it saved 
him the trouble of saying, or doing anything, but bowing right and 
left, with his hands pressed to his bosom ; the more especially as 
the two gentlemen in the rumble condescendingly waved their hats, 
and gave cheer for cheer with tlie peasantry; while Mr. Sanford, 
in another post-chariot behind, went farther still ; by not only 
bowing almost as affably as his master, but applying his white 
pocket handkerchief to his eyes every time he did so; and occa- 
sionally leaning his head pensively against a gupcase that occupied 
the front of the carriage. 

The hou§e, or rather castle at Cheveley, was built in the time 
of Steplien ; and closely resembled the casDle of Old Sarum, 
except that it was larger; but like it, was inclosed within: the 
same low circular turreted wall ; the entrance to which, was by a 
large massy black iron gate, studded with large spiked nails, except 
about a quarter of a yard square on one side ; where was a cross- 
barred iron gate, like those of a prison, pr convent door: within 
this gate was a paved amphitheatre, in a mosaic of long bugle- 
shaped stones, leading up to the castle; between every third turret 
of this low round wall, a cannon was placed ; and on the ground 
untlerneath each cannon, a pyramiej of balls; from the centre of the 
wall on each side, branched two immensely wide flights of flat 
•stone steps, with stone balustrades, so wide and flat, that two 
]>ersons might with ease have walked down them abreast ; these 
steT)s inclined 2:raduallv to a half circle, towards the back of the 
ca>ile, terminating at the first terrace with most delicious gardens, 
laid out in the old Italian style, with colonnades of thick green 
bosquets, fountains, aviaries, square fish-ponds, labyrinths, and 
terrace above terrace ; at the foot of these gardegs, which occupied 
a perpendicular mile, was the most lovely valley that could be 
imagined, through which flowed a bright, babbling, dimpling 
stream *. there was something child-like £uid joyous in the way this 
little brook dashed its crystal spray against the dull, stiff, old 
maidish-looking stones, and then darted swiftly onward, as though 
afraid of their retaliating. This valley was full of cattle, and 
siirroiiiided by hills or rather rocks, covered with arbutus and 
larch ; and on one side of it was a grove of linden trees, about 
th ree-quarters of a mile in length, at\d terminated by a park- 
paling, which led into a deer park, celebrated for the beauty of 
its timber and the wildness of its fern. In the linden grove was 
a mausoleum erected to Lady Lucy Mowbmy, Loivi Cheveley’s 
mother, who had made it a particular: request that she might not 
be buried in the family vault. So sheltered was this beautiful 
spot, that the flowers with which it was embellished, bloomed all 
tne year round, and the soft blush of thew rose, mingled 
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* The coy Anemone, that ne’er uncloses 
iier lips, until they’re blown on by the wind.’* 

And above all, breathed out the sweet and faithful wallflower, to 
whic ' T’^^neuil has said, in his beautiful lines, — 

* Triomphe sftns rivale, et tpie ta s.iinte fleur 
Croisse pour le toinbeau, lo trdne, et Ic inulheur.’ 

The whole place gave one not the idea of death, but of the shaded 
sleep of the blest, that precedes their waking in eternal light ! 

Above the terraced gardens rose the castle itself, like a diadem of 
coronetted turrets, closely resembling (as I have before stated) the 
castle of Old Sarurii in King Stephen’s time. 

When Cheveley entered the low armoury that formed the hall, 
and had received ?nd returned the salutations of some fifty domes- 
tics, and intimated to Mr, Marshall, tlic steward, that he would 
retain them all in their different stations, he repaired to the libra- 
ry: it w'as the last room he had been in, when as a boy, liis ino- 
tlier had been sent for to take him away, for having disturbed his 
uncle’s political musiinis, by an ill-timed game of battledore and 
shuttlecock ; — and, certainly, politics apart, no room could be worse 
adapted for such an amusement, it being ‘ cumbered o’er with carv- 
ing.’ Old as the building was, this room, at the expense of a 
whole wing, had been Ciuiveited into a lofty gallery: the ceiling 
was that of a cathedral, between all the interstices of uhicli were 
emblazoned the Cheveley arms, while Irom the spiral ruses, at 
equal distances, hung large silver lamps, like those used in foreign 
churches, each burner being ifi the form of the old Greek lamp. 
The room itself was wainscotted with old black oak, arabesqiied 
with gold of an arras pattern ; the books only occupied one side of 
the room, and were divided by stalls of carved oak ; in each itoess 
of which were crimson velvet seats, and over each stall v^as a 
bust. Down the opposite side of the room were foin-and- 
twenty colossal statues, in carved wood, of the early church 
reformers and martyrs, which the late loi*J had many years before 
brought from Holland: they were in the Michael Angelo style, 
and for strength and expression could not have been excelled 
by him. In the paijels at this side of the room were iiifeci ted 
portraits and histoiical pictures: here and there wtis an ancestor 
perpetuated by Holbein, in all the dignity of forked beards, jevvtdled 
vest, and lace ruff's. The historical pictures were very large, ind only 
four ill number : the subject of^one was Henry the VJ 11. passing 
from his closet through a grdup of courtiers, and frowning at 
Cardinal Wolsey, thinking he had not yet set out for Calais, while 
the Cardinal was kneeling to present the despatches he had brought 
back ; the expression of the king’s face was so skilfully managed, 
'that one almost fancied one saw it change from displeasure to de- 
lighted surprise. Th^ second was King John signing the Magna 
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Cliarta : the mingled looks of anxiety, resolution, and defiance, in 
the countenances of the barons, was very fine, and the hand of the 
contemptible monarch seemed to tremble beneath it. The subject 
of the third picture was the marriage of Elizabeth of France, daught 
of Henry the II., to Philip the II. of Spain. The Bishop of Paris, 
accjrding to the custom of 1559, was performing the marriage 
ceremony at the door of the church of Notre Dame. This was 
altogether a curious picture, done on three separate panels ; and the 
ilemure look of the bride, tlie indifferent look of the bridegroom, 
the mechanical look of the bishop, the ^ comnie de raison’ look of 
Henry the 11., the open mouths of the asseftibled crowd, and 
the perpendicular sleep of a little dog, that sat on Elizabeth’s 
tmin, fonr*ed a perfect mosaic of negatives. Yhe fourth and last 
was somewhat of a daub, and nq|t a very interesting subject; — it 
was Prince Edward, son of Henry the ill., making the soldiers 
of Simon De Montfbrd, Earl of Leicester, ride races, in order to 
escape from them. • But over the high old carved chimney-piece 
was a ‘ right merrie’ picture of Ben Jonson carousing at the Mer- 
w aid, with Shakespeare, Herrick, and Howel ; they were seated 
round a table covered with dropsical looking flasks, with long nar- 
row necks, and ample glasses, with tall stems. 

* The rare arch poet’ 

presided in a chair rather higher than the rest, with flushed face, 
*and collar somewhat awrv, as thou<rh sac and sherries had done 
ihcir otfice. Janies Howel had his eyes filially turned away from 
lii' ])oetical sire’s excesses, upon a (juaint-looking old book, in 
a dilapidated cover. Not so Herrick; he seemed to tliinkthat 
the true source of inspiration was to be derived from seeing 
Ben 


‘ Grow deeply aud divinely drunk • 

while the then undeified ‘ Will,’ being but of small note among 
them, was peering upward over his high-backed chair, as he bestow- 
ed sundry ocular civilities upon a ‘ sweet Ann© Page’ looking 
damsel, in a pointed hat and snow-white ruff, who was enacting 
the part of Hebe to these choice spirits. In the window hung a mag- 

; lie’s cage ; and through the narrow panes from the outside peeped 
Hartin Donne and Alley ne the player, the latte, twitching Donne’s 
cloak, and pointing archly to Shakespeare. There was a life in this 
picture that made one listen brelthleSsly to bear their mirth, till 
one turned with a sigh to the quotation from Herrick's ode, in gilt 
old English letters beneath it, and asked with him — 


* Ah ! Hen, 

Say how or when 
Shall wclhy guests 
Met ! at those Ivrtc feasts 
Made at the l^un, 

I'he Dog, the Triple Tuit ; 

*4 ^ 
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Where wc such clusters had, 

As made us nobly wild, not mad ^ 

And yet each verse of thine 
Outdid the meat, outdid tlie frolic wine !’ 

This room, or rather gallery^ terminated in one large deep miil- 
lion window, which overlooked the terraced gardens, while a door 
on the right side of the window opened into an orangery, of im- 
mense extent, 

* And cheated churlish winter with sweet summer airs 

thus creating that perfect lixury, which is formed by gothic 
magnificence combiued with DU>dern comfort. Clieveley sighed as 
he looked round this, to him, splendid banishmen'c: there was the 
old high-backed pointed Henry the Seventh’s chair, that he had 
last seen his poor uncle in, the itorning he had been expelled ; there, 
too, were the bootekins he had so often stumbled over, and the 
reading table, which in those days he had hated, as an altar to 
Tacita ; for never dare he either move or speak when it w'as drawn 
to the fire ; and with these mementoes, the recollection of the 

‘ Smiles,^ the tears, of boyhood’s years,’ 

crowded thick and fast upon him: but soon his thoughts reverted 
to Julia, and his heart yearned to exchange the splendid halls of 
his fathers, for the large, dingy, comfortless rooms of II Leone 
Bianco at Venice. ^Ah!’ thought he, ‘were she but mistress of 
this place, I could understand what people meant by calling it 
charming; but as it is, there is a gloom and desolation about it 
that is to me perfectly insupportable.’ As if Nature herself were 
angry at so unjust an aspersion, a flood of golden light from the 
setting ^uii at this moment streamed through the illuminated win- 
dow, and made the whole gallery gorgeous with its prismatic 
colours. Cheveley walked to the window : the gardens, with their 
green terraces and' bosquets, even at that bare season, were lovely, 
and the snow-capped hills in the distance looked like so many 
white-veiled vestals doing^ homage to the departing god of day. 

Nature never appeals in vain, even to the most wretched. The 
door of the oiungery was open : Cheveley walked though it to the 
gardens; the air was redolent of orange blossoms and uiagnoliaB 
from a neighbouring fiot-hoiise; this recalled to him his mother’s 
love of flowers in general, and these flowers in particular, and 
his heart was in his eyes, as he mechanically bent his steps to- 
. wards her grave, in the grove of lindens. He paused when he 
came to the little brook, and stodrl and listened to it, for it spoke 
to him of other days: on its margin how often had he played, while 
his mother had sat reading lender a large hospitable tree, now 
leafless, but bright with the setting sun, which, like an eastern 
monarch, was •inking into his bed of gold» while the silver cres- 
cent of the young moon had risen in the clear cold sky to take 
his place. ‘ Yes, *Vhc tree is there still,’ said he, thinking 
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aloud, ‘ but where is she now? thercy if ever mortal was/ ad- 
ded Cheveley, as he raised his eyes to heaven, where the pale 
gentle-looking moon shone out like an emblem of purity and peace. 
A herd coming to watei: the cattle, he walked on, and turned 
down the avenue of lindens. How subjugating, yet exalting, are 
the feelings with which the graves of those we love inspire us ; 
there o%t dust suffers, till it seems brought as low as theirs. We 
weep, we struggele, we upbraid our mother earth, but there also 
we pray, till our spirit soars to God, and to theirs. There is a 
turbulence in sin that we feel would disturb thjir eternal rest, and 
as our thoughts bpar our hearts upward, we resolve to renounce it, 
for the passions’ sleep, when conscience awakes, and amid the 
silence of aeath we distinctly hear ‘ her stilly small voice;’ but, 
alas, back in the busy world again, among its turmoils and its 
temptations, she in her turn sleeps, and the counsel we took with 
the sainted dead is forgotten or weakened by the aggressions 
and example of the living. Many were the tears that Che-* 
veley shed at his mother’s grave, altljough it was six years 
since her death ; and, with the true waywardness of sorrow, at 
one moment he thanked God that she was spared the knowledge 
of all his present sufferings, while the next he wished her back 
on earth to cheer and to console him ; and vet she could not have 
done either, for, albeit, unlike Lord De Clifford’s mother, he 
•dared not have made her the confidant of the unhallowed love that 
was consuming him ; or if he had, he would have received neither 
cofisolation nor encouragement. So long had he lingered in the 
giove of lindens, that it was nearly eight o’clock when he returned 
to the castle, where his solitary dinner awaited him ; it was almost 
an unnecessary ceremony his sitting down to it, for eat he could 
not. The dining-room looked into the park ; he undrew the win- 
dow curtain, and sat in the window, listening a&stractedly to the 
noise of the deer beneath it. His thoughts, from habit, flew back 
to V^enice, then again tfley reverted to hi% mother: he saw her as 
he had seen her as he had seen her last ; her parting ‘ God bless 
you’ rang in his ear, and he became involved in a thousand meta- 
physical speculations, as he gazed upon the ^ies, and read 

* The gospt'l of die stars, great nature’s holy writ 

and who ever did so without longing to be as one of them, far 
li’om this dull earth, a light with* God in heaven ? At length 
Che veley rose, and returned to thj library. ^ I will try and read,’ 
said he; and accordingly he took down one book after another, 
^ but his thoughts wandered, and by the time he got to the end of a 
page he did not know one word that ^as in it. He took up a pen 
to write to Saville, when he recollected that he would be in Eng- 
land before the letter cou4d reach him; but out of the fulness of 
the heart, the pen, as well as the mouth, ^p(\aketh, and he wrote 
the following lines : — • 
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Ne^r where the hec-|oved lindens* flings 
I'heir deep and odorous shade, 

And the first roses of the spring 
Jilush through tlie emerald glade. 

There dost thou sleep, sweet mother, mine ; 

And as calmly, pui*ely bright 
JBe erery joy tliat now is thine, 

As thou wert to iny morlul sight.* 

No more ! no nioi*e ! this heart can feel. 

As when erst thy dove-like voice 
Would o*er its troubled waters steal 
Willi fresh hoi>es that said * rejoice ^1* 

But then the love 1 felt was bliss, 
t^r ‘tvvas love of God and thee ; 

Now *tisa deep and dark abyss 
Of sin, grief, and misery ; 

Of sin wrought through angelic power, 

As when of old, daughters of eailh 
Saw ill a bright, but fatal hour, 

Fair forms of heavenly biilh. 

And tempting angels from their sphere 
Turned to guilt seraphic love. 

Which made them hopeless wanderers hcrt*, 

And han<jed exiles from above. 

Yet mother ! gentle mother ! no, 

All thy love has not been lost ; 

Guilt has not wreckM, tlio’ passion’s flow 
leaves my spirit tempest tost. 

For how can I forget the care 
That you lavish’d on niy }outh ^ 

The morning yvalk, the evening {iraycr, 

Then the Kiss for telling truth ! 

Still do I see thee, as of old, 

Heading *neath some fav’rite tree. 

Old Spenser’s page, of green and gold, 

Stereotyped in Faerie. 

While Dash, and Bell, and I, would play. 

And roll on the velvet green, 

With noise enough to scare away 
The moth-wiiig’d * Faerie Queen.* 

Till lured hack by thy gentle call, 

(Ah 1 ’twas nev^’ heard in vain). 

The panting^dogs, sivoilt boy, and all^ 

Fiist were chid, then kiss’d again. 

The very daisy chains you twineil. 

Then to keep your urchin still. 

Doth y^t his wayward spirit hind, 
to do what loas your will. 

I often think perchance the dead, 

.Silent vigils o’er ub keep, 

And, by t he in,wc ’re, safely led 
Through paths o’er which we vainly weep. 

Yet, a^ain, I’ve ask’d^in hallow’d ground, 

'Flieir dust beneath, their souls above us, 

’Mid the immortal joys they’ve Pound, 

If ttill they hn9jy, if still they love ua ? 

About a fortnight alter Cheveley had been in the country, he 
went over to GampfieUl to dine at LorA Sudbury’s who at the 

— ■ ' ' ' — ' — j — • ■ — -1 

* See Virgil’s beautiful de^Hption of the imlustrioua corycian, where he notiecs ihu 
love of bees for the flower of the linden or lime tree. 
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time bad the bouse filled with Christmas guests. Lord Sudbury 
was a good little man in his way, for he never got in any one else's 
way, — and tliat in this world is a virtue. Nature and chance had 
certainly had a difference of opinion about him, as the former 
decided that he should not be one of her nobility, while the latter 
decieed that he should be one of ours. In person he was short, 
and what the common Irish expressively term uttdignijicdy being 
something between an English hair-dresser’s apprentice, and the 
gar<jon of a French cafe; but he never did any harm, as far*^as a 
man can be said to be guiltless of it, who never docs any good. 
Her ladysliip wa^ called among her ow n clique a ^ very superior 
woman,' fo^ her personal attractions never jostled any one's hav- 
iiifr a face like one of Don Quixote’s, nnavarflint:^ reiirets, and a 
fiirure lontr and heavv as one of Sancho’s slumbers ; add tc which 
there was a deep cerulean tinge in her character, that propelled 
lier into reading scientific books that she did not undei stand, and 
talkina: of them afterwards. She was a ereat admirer of what the 
world stuccoes with the name of ‘ talent— that is, provided •Fame 
had stamped the ore as current ; for, as toplaying the Columbus to 
anv one's mind, that was beyond her* — as, indeed, it is beyond most 
women ; lor they generally see wuth other people’s eyes, hear with 
other people’s eai*s, decide with other people's judgment, and par- 
rot forth other people’s opinions. 

* When Lord Cheveley arrived, the assembled group consisted of 
llie Duke and Duchess of Darlington. The Duchess was a 
ht ndsome blonde, always dressed to perfection, wuth a very sweet 
ctjuiilenance, aiul gentle manner. The Duke — was a Duke, and 
what more need any man be ? As he had never done anv one any 
harm, I would fain say nothing against him ; but truth compels 
me to own that he was a Whig. Yet, for that matter, so is the 
Duke of Devonshire; and every one who knows him, likes and 
esteems him with reason ; and as for his politics, they only prove 
that the best are habit? to error, and that there is nothing perfect 
in this best of all possible worlds. Though l.oid Sudbury was an 
ultr a Tor y, Christmas, like death, levelled all distinctions at Camp- 
field ; so that at the moment ol Cheveley’i^ entro, Mr. Spoonbill 
had full possession of Mr. Tom Dareall’s button, the Radical mem- 
ber for one of tire metropolitan boroughs, discussing the eternal 
subject of Lord Denliam, and littl^ dreaming how sciirvily his dear 
friends tire Whigs were actually using him, or the disgraceful 
expose that a few months would make. 

Mr. Tom Dareull was most popular both among the ladies and 
the Levites and was a perfect Sheridan in his management of those 
intricate and troublesome human burrs called creditors. His toi- 
lette was always un^xceptionble, and hivS turir-out exceedingly clever, 
as he generally c/rore r///w5: — in short, be ,was one of those men 
who had never been, and would never at any* epoch of liis life be 
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called * Mister.’ Even in the mouths of young ladies he was ' Tom 
Dareally,’ being a favourite with every one except Mr. Herbert 
Grimstone, whom he had once ousted at Triverton. 

On an ottoman sat Lord St. Leger, a young man of moderate 
capacity, and immoderate fortune, who was thought literary by the 
young ladies in Belgrave Square and May Fair, from the fact of 
Jiis having contributed a little inanity to ^ the Book of Beauty,’ 
and divera annuals, which had been clulv lauded in the * Investi- 
gatot’ and other impartial and independent papers, as being 
* exceedingly graceful, and evincing much genuine talent.’ Being 
one of the best * fiarties’ in England, he \ya^ now surround- 
ed by a group of young ladies, who laughed at, and admired 
every thing he sai(\i^ as though he had talked diamonds and pearls. 
But Jmnger will make the brightest and lightest spirit philosophi- 
cal and reflective ; so his lordship, with a yawn, hazarded the very 
novel remark, of how long and stupid the half hour before dinner 
always appeared ! — upon which, with an invulnerable vanity, 
whicli^did them great credit, inasmuch as that it was not in the 
least wounded at this ungallant speech, the first young lady said, 
in a stage whisper, to her companions behind his lordship, which 
resounded from the three other young ladies, like the triple echo at 
Killarnev, ‘ What a clever creature he is !’ ‘And so handsome !’ 
added the first speaker, who had been out six years, and was 
dressing, and growing younger in consequence. Lord St. Leger* 
thought the half hour before dinner not so stupid, after all ; and 
that Harriet Winterberry (the last speaker) ‘ really was a very fine 
girl’ — ‘ woman’ would have been the more appropriate term ; but, 
as I hkve before said, his lordship was in the habit of writing for 
the Annuals, and no doubt that made him imaginative ; and cer- 
tainly ‘ girl’ was a more poetical word than ‘ woman.’ 

In a priedieii, afTa little distance from this group, sat adittle wo- 
man, with sharp features, and a sharper voice ; a tall man stood 
by her, leaning listlessly 911 the back of the ^ricdieu, talking Greek 
to her, inasmuch as he was expatiating upon the thrilling interest, 
and masterly anatomy of human nature, in that most powerfully 
written and wonderful book, ‘ Oliver Twist.’ 

‘ Never,’ sajd he, ‘ did any book take such complete possession 
of me as that. Sleeping or waking, I had poor Oliver’s pale face 
still before me. I never asked question, but it seemed answered 
with the Dodger’s antithetical ‘ Oh, no.’ My dreams were still 
darkened by the ruffian Sikes, 01* infected by the villainous old .lew ; 
and every pool I passed in the street, seemed to be red with poor 
Nancy’s blood: — in short,* concluded Mr. Vavasor, ‘ I would ra- 
ther know Dickens than any living author; for although he does 
occasionally wrjte beautiful sentiments, that seem to evince deep 
feeling, yet 1 am convipced that he has a heart, and that it is in 
the right place.* ' < 
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I don’t think he’s as wondciTnl^ as some of the papers 
s bad as others sav, there’s always a medium, you know.’ 


^ Why, of course,’ replied the lady with the sharp voice, ^ if he 
writes beautiful sentiments, that show deep feeling, that proves he 
has a heart. So, begging your pardon, Mr Vavasor, though you 
inav be a verv clever man, I think vou are talkint; srreat nonsense ; 
for how caii people write feelings, if they haven’t them?’ 

Mr. Vavasor smiled somewhat contemptuously at the lady’s logic, 
and contented himself with repeating — ^ Yes, that ‘ Oliver Twist’ 
is a w'onderful book.’ 

‘ Hem — I almost forget it — something about a boy in a work- 
house, isn’t it ?’ asked the sharp voice. 

Mr. V^avasor changed the subject in despafr, but hit upon one 
almost as bad, beuur more intellectual. ‘ Have vou seen Charles 
Kean’s ‘ Hamlet ?’ — is it not perfect t 

Now the lady with the sharp voice, having no personal or in- 
dividual was determined to compromise the matter, by 

always having an opinion of her own; and therefore replied, ftati- 
cally, — 

^ VVhv, I don’t 
say, or as 

^Ir Vavasor removed himself to the other end of the room, 
and took refuge behind one of the comity ladies, who sat fat 
and fidgetty on the edge of her chair, in a thick brocade gown 
and a profusion of blonde, (now that both are out of fash- 
ion,) not venturing to look to the ‘right* or the left, except when 
her husband, who stood near hei, a portly man, in a blue coat 
gih buttons, and white waistcoat, occasionally stooped clown and 
w m^pered, ‘ there, my dear, that’s the duchess, sitting next her 
ladyship on the sofa,’ oi’, ‘ 1 wonder liow long it will be before we 
bave dinner.’ 

Lady Sudbury and the Duchess of Darlington occupied one sofa, 
and between them sat a beautiful little Ulenheim doj^, of the name 
of Juan ; his large, black, eastern eyes, looking languidly round, 
a-fci though he was boreif to death, and wcyidered with Mr. Palmer, 
(the county gentleman) when dinner would be ready ; one paw 
rested on Lady Sudbury’s soft green velvet dress, while she stroked 
one of his long sdken Titian-hke ears, aii^l complained to the 
duchess of the dreadful headaches she had had lately. 

It’s your iniud, dear Lady Suubury,’ said* her grace, with a 
lialf smile, ‘ you really study too n\iich.| 

‘ Have you seen,’ inquired Lady Sudbury, modestly waiving 
the accusation, ‘ have you seen tins new American author, Mr. 
Siiobo;uess ?’ 

* No,’ replied the duchess. t 

* Oh, you should see him,’ said Lady Sudbury, ‘ for he is 
writino' a book about Enffland, and means to mentian all the beau- 
ties ; bur. he is to be here to-day ; Lady Stepaftray, who you know 
has a perfect menagerie of lions always abou4 her, is to bring him 

VOL. 111. P 
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to dinner, and tliey stay till after Christmas ; I told her to tell 
him, that he must not be disappointed if he finds me very dull, for 
I have been sufi’ering so much with my head lately.’ 

While Lady Sudbury was still speaking, a page advanced, and 
when she had ceased, announced Lady Stepastray and Mr. Snob- 
gue<s. The latter having been duly presented by the former, made 
his best Broadway bow, and said, 

‘ Tpi sorry, my ladij, to hear that you’ve not been quite roight 
(right) about the head lately.’ 

The duchess smiled ; Lady Sudbury looked notes of interroga- 
tion, and Mr. Rufus Snobguess came to a full stoo, bv seizing poor 
little Juan’s unoccupied ear; which piece of low-bred Yankee fa- 
miliarity, naturally' roused his Blenheim blood, and set him howl- 
ing. Reader, hast ever seen a shepherdess worked in a sampler, 
looking down upon a pet lamb with a look of softness and vacuity, 
produced by the refiection of green silk grass, tliioe inches below 
her eyes, studded with ]hnk silk roses, waving one inch above her 
liat at.d crook? if so, exert thy memoiy, to recall the vision ; this 
done, stretch thy imagination to the contem|)lation of the same 
shepheidess, evaporating on a bank of iirimroses, and von will be- 
hold the intellectual and ethereal Lady Stepastray; there was a 
feline gentleness in her Lidyship's m. inner, a mewing softness in 
licr ladyship's voice, that was peilectlv entrapping. Slie had a 
gracel'ui habit of crosvSing Irei lelt hand over her right wiist, and 
then drawing both in tow’ards her chest, t/iat o:ave a pictuiesque 
air to her whole figure; between that of a Maitdelene and a Mor- 
ris-dancer. Some lortv years ago, she had, through the medium 
of a Scotch divorce, disembarrii'^sed herself of her fii^t husband ; 
and so well had this severe di'^cipline agreed with him, that he was 
still walkino: about and me’rrv, lon<r alter the silent tomb had re- 
ceived his successor. Au interesting youth, now' about two-and- 
forty, was the result of her ladyship’s first mariiage; but her feel- 
ings were of that refined ,and delicate natuK*, that she seldom saw 
l)im, and few had ever lieard of him: whether it was the almost 
inlantine simplicity of her thoughts that continued to impart such 
youth to her appearance, I caimot lake upon me to say ; but cer- 
tain it is, that it seemed as if she and Time had thrown lor victory, 


and that she had decidedly won. Seeming to think that death 
was out of the question kn’ hei;, she compiomised the matter bv 
dyeing her hair, and rejnvinating her dress every year; and 
though she had not enlindy left off love, she had within the 
last ten years taken to literature, and written some cl i aiming ‘ 
works; one called the ' Cliiumbcrlain’s Daughter,’ and another, 
the ‘ Old Road to Ruin,’ wdiich, considering she had been go- 
ing it lor tlia last fifty years, she could not have possibly se- 
lected a subject wifhc which she was more conversant; liaving for 
a similar numbei of years thoroughly wormed herscll) by falsehood, 
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flattery, and accommodating conduct, into the good graces of every 
one, either iii society, or literature, whom she thought worth toady- 
ing; her plan being, like that of the illustrious Roman, who stood 
aloof on tlie top of the hill, till he saw which side victory favoured, 
to be neuter in all differences, conjugal or otherwise, till she saw 
which party was the strongest, and then join that. However, I’m 
sure this only arose from her love of being in the fashion; for how- 
ever kind -one may have been to people, however great and conti- 
nued the benefits one may have bestowed upon them, and however 
inordinate their expressions and professions of gratitude may be, 
let but misfortune come to us, and like a blotf)f ink, upon a fair 
transcript, it seems to obliterate everything. As I have never yet 
met with any one who had succeeded in reading her ladyship’s 
books, it may be interesting to pjeople to know ?he style of her writ- 
ings: this they may do through a verv delightful medium, that of 
reading the ninth number of Nicholas Nickleby, as the ‘Chamber- 
lain’s Daughter,’ and the ‘ Old Road to Ruin,’ were precisely in the 
same milk-and-water-run-mad school, of ‘ The Lady Flabella;* 
that charmin^- novel which Kate Nicklebv* read out to Mrs. Witit- 
terly, and which that lady thought ‘ so soft,’ while Kate, (a point 
in which most persons will be likely to agree with her,) thought it 
‘ very soft.’ 

^ 

However, thanks to her for dinners, and Fuzboz’s 2 :ood di- 

gestiori and consequent gratitude, he.bad manulactiired a charm- 
ing bioguiiihy of ‘ this gifted lady,’ accompanied by a youthful 
]'.'rtrait, for one of the magazines. In this intercepting life, the 
hi>L husband, and tlio old son, were both carefully suppressed, 
or rather lopjicd oil, as useless excrescences with which the pub- 
lic had iiotlung to do; and then Fuzboz proceeded to inform 
them, that her ladyship’s thirst lor knowledge (that abstruse and 
metaphysical knowledge, beyond the capaciPy of most of her 
sex), had burst ibrtli in uncontrollable Ibrce even from her 


earliest infancy; no wonder, then, that it had been quenched by 
such deep draughts from the ‘ Pierean spring,’ when we consider 
the length of time that had elap‘<ed from that period up to the pre- 
sent. So that Fuzboz’s concluding peroration, bidding the world 
woiiiler at, and admire the result of her hidyship’s studies, was 
almost superfluous. At the advent of each succeeding work, ( piece 
of woik would he a more uppropiiate term, as they had always to 
be ‘ done into English by several hands,’ as the poor publisher 
knew to his cost, though to do them into sense was a miracle be- 
yond the power of modern tiniesj ; well, at the advent of each suc- 
ceeding work, Lady Stepastray A^as sure to possess herself of a 
classical gold inkstand, or a costly jewelled pen, or sometimes both, 
which were paraded to the fashionable and literar;^ world by turns, 
varying their history lor e:ich, as to author^ *ind authors’ wives. It 
was * Look, my dear 31r. or Mi*s. So an^^So, the dear Duke of 
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— , (naming a royal dnke), sent me these the other day, with 
such a pretty letter, thanking me (briny book, and saving, that as 
no one made such good use of their pen, he must send me these im- 
plements for writing, in the hope of inducing me to write more ; 
now it was so very prettily expressed you can't think !’ — The lords 
and ladies lieard the same story in their turn, with this dittbrence, 
that the royal duke was chang»^d to ^ the celebrated author of so 
and so but this sometimes entailed another addition, as lier audi- 
tor would exclaim — ‘ Dear Lady Stepastray, do show me the letter, 
for I should so like to see his hand-writing:’ whereupon, her lady- 
ship was overpowered with a very natural confusion, and looking 
blush-ways, simpered out, ‘ Oh, I thought it looked so vain to keep 
it, that I burned it.^’ 

In addition to being a great geijius, Lady Stepastray was deter- 
mined to grow into a young beauty, and it was curious to see the 
dexterity with which she contrived to give people notice of this, 
by wrapping up the fact in a pretended insult. Thus she would, 
a proposfle bottes, say to some blooming beauty of nineteen, ^dear 
Lady Jane,’ or Caroline^ as the case might be, ‘ you are miicli too 
beautiful to go through this world without envy and ill-nature; 
people are so ill-natured; only think of Lady Mi saying to me the 
other day, ^ all ! it’s all very line, Lady Stepastray, but I’m certain 
the men would never read vour books as they do, if vOu were not 
such a pretty woman !’ iS'ow, so very ill-natured you know, becau-e 
reviewers (with a great cmpliasis ou the word) don’t care whether 
one is pretty or not ; but, the fact is, Lady M,, being an authoress 
herself, is jealous of me !’ 

Another very ingenious device of Lady Stepastray’s, was silent- 
ly to claim tlie authorship of every very cl(3vcr book that came 
out anonymously : this she achieved by looking confused, or 
abruptly changing the subject, when the merits of the work were 
discussed; or if any one remarked — ‘ \t is evidently in so and 
so’s style, and, after all, 1 think it must be theirs she would 
look down with a conscious smile, and murmur, ‘ No, no, it is 
not Mr. B ’s or Mrs. G.’s, I have reason to know;’ and then if 
laughingly taxed by her auditors, who knew full well she could not 
write such a book, with the authorsliip, she would playful ly tap 
them on the wrist, and smilingly walk away, as she said, ^ What 
right have you to suppose it’s mine? 1 have not owned it. Now 
pray don’t go and say that I wrote it, for I — I mean the person 
who wrote it — I know wishes it to be kept aproibund secret !’ 

Lady Stepastray, as soon as slie had dulcified sufficiently with 
Lady Sudbury and the duchess, .glided across the room, and professed 
herself overwhelmed with delight to see dear Lord Cheveley ; and 
so far she was sincere, tliut she really was always rejoiced to see 
any one tliat was either great, or rich, or celebrated. Cheveley 
was truly grateful whe^ dinner was announced, as it relieved him 
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from the ' fadeurs’ of Lady Stepastray, whose talk was about as 
piqiiaiite as cold veal, without salt. Lord Sudbury, having passed 
on with the Duchess of Darlington, and the Duke with Lady Sud-- 
bury, it became Cheveley’s turn to offer his arm to Lady Florence 
Liiidley, Lord Sudbury’s sister, a handsome and agreeable woman, 
of about thirty, who seemed the only person unconscious of these 
two qualiffcations; the young ladies being distributed between 
Lord St. Leger, Tom Dareall, and Mr. Palmer, while Mrs. Palmer 
availed herself of the benefit of clergy, in the chaplain's left arm. 
Lady Stepastray fell to the lot of Mr. Spoonbjll, and catching a 
glimpse of Mrs. palmer athwart that gentleman’s voluminous shirt- 
frill, had bipely time to dole out a homoeopathic dose of civility 
suited to a country gentleman’s wife, in the fcrm of a slight and 
distant bow, when she perceived her ‘ protege,' Mr, Snobguess, 
towing himself after her. 

‘ 'Pon honour! mif hthfy said he, sidling up Iq her, ‘ this 
treating us according to Hoyle though, neither; for I think there 
should be a lady to every gentleman.' ^ 

^And so there is a lady to (tvavy gentleman y said Mr. Spoonbill, tart- 
ly, as he took a rapid survey of Mr. Snobguess’s disjointed figure, 
French-polished mangle-wur/el-looking face, and tlie lock of hair, 
enclosed in a sqtiare sarcopli igus of pearls, that decorated his shirt. 

'Mr. Spoonbill, 3Ir. Snobguess, the celebrated American au- 
^thor,’ tittered Lady Stepastray, slightly picssing 3Ir. Spoonbill's 
arm, as an admonition to be more civil. 

‘ \\\s, yes,' said Mr, Snobguess, winking his right eye, and wag- 
ging Iiis liead, without taking any further notice of the iptroduc- 
tion, — 'you’re provided for, fast enough, sir, and those may laugh 
that win.’ 

Upon entering the dining-room, Lady Stepastray contrived to 
place herself on one side of Lord (^heveley, wfiile Mrf Spoonbill 
sat on her right liand : and, miicli to his annoyance, Mr. Snobo^iiess 
planted himself on his fight. But, witlij-lie best intentions in the 
world upon the part of Lady Stepastray, Lady Florence made her- 
self so agreeable to Cheveley, as her chief conversation consisted in 
])raising and asking questions about ' dear' I^ady De Clifford, that 
])oor Lady Stepastray was fain to content herself with ' taste, 
Shakspeare, high-life, the musical glasses,’ and Mr. Spoonbill. 

'Well!’ said Mr. Snobguess, looking round the table, 'if this 
aint for all the world like a Tuikish bazaar.' 

' How so ?' simpered Lady Step'astray. 

' Why, because there’s something of every think — there’s gold 
plate enough for half-a-dozen Delln merchants: then the fruit 
growing, as it were, out of the table, and the meat, fish, poultry, 
and vegetables, that keep ro//tinnally coming rounds to say nothing 
of the Ijidics, whom 1 guess arc ns much ijayes in England as in 
Turkey, makes it e^-curly a Turkish bazaar.^ 
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‘Yes — yes — what a very original idea!’ said Lady Stepastray, 
crossing her hands, and looking admiringly up into Mr. Snob- 
guess’s face ; ‘ I do hope you’ll put tluit in your book.’ 

‘ I’ll make a note of it, sure-///,’ replied Snobguess. But the 
word ‘ book’ seemed to awaken some remembrance; for immediate- 
ly after, he conveyed something from his coat-pocket under Ins 
napkin; and a sort of rumbling, rustling noise commenced, which 
excited Mr. Spoonbill’s curiosity. Ever and anon he cast a wist- 
ful glance towards Mr. Snobgtiess’s lap; at length he thought he 
perceived a small book ! — and he did perceive one, for that very 
morning, preparatory to his visit to Campfield, Mr. Snobguess had 
expended a shilling upon a book called ‘ Etiquette for Gentlemen !’ 
and, with an ingeimity peculiar to genius, he was now filling up 
the interstices of time by discusjfiing mutton and manners at one 
and the same moment. 

Shortly afterjthe discovery of the book, Mr. Spoonbill observed 
that ]Mr. Snobguess’s head kept bobbing and ducking at a tremen- 
dous rate ; — the fact was, the plateau was very large, as it consist- 
ed of a copy of the bronze horses at Monte Cavallo, and this in- 
tercepted his view of the people on the opposite side of the table, 
among w'hom was Lady Sudbury. But at length, catching a glimpse 
of her, he held up a wine-glass, against which he jinglecl a Ibrk, the 
better .to call attention, as he roared out, in a loud voice, ‘ The 
pleasure of wine with you, •^;/// It was with dilhculty that 

every one suppressed their laughter, while Lady Sudbury seemed 
almost too much surprised to bow an acknowledgment of Mr. 
Snobguess’s ‘ polite attention !’ which lie was about to extend to 
Lady Stepastray; when Mr. Spoonbill turning to her at the same 
moment, to conceal his laughter, prevented her seeing or returning 
Mr. Snobgucss’s nod : whereupon he exclaimed theatrically, giving 
Mr, Spoonbill a dig in the side. 

“ You give me most egregious indignity.’ ’ 

At this, Mr. Spoonbill,^ who was half irlclined to resent such 
undesired or deserved familiarity, turned quickly round; but think- 
ing better of it, answered fiom the same play — 

‘ ‘ Ay, with all my Jieart; and thou art worthy of it.’ ’ 

After this, Mr, Snobguess became too much interested in liis 
dinner to talk any more ; and the conversation between lyady Stc- 
pastray and Mr. Spoonbill turning upon pictures, and the latter 
happening to say he should much like to see a very fine Aniiihal 
Caracci that he understood had been recently added to the gallery 
at Cheveley Place, Lord Chevelcy introduced himself by saying he * 
should be happy to show it ta him any day he would come over 
to Cheveley. Mr. Spoonbill thanked him, and as he .did so, 
thought he h^d seen his face somewhere before, but had not the 
slightest suspicion tliaj he was indebted to lus defence of ^^ady De 
Clifford at the Athenjeum for Lord Cheveley’s evident good-will 
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towards him. So little do any of us know’ the motives, or shades 
of motives, that actuate persons in society in their conduct tow'ards 
ns: often originating in ourselves, and taking their tone from the 
word or look we may have liazarded ibr or against them, at times 
and places long since forgotten by us. 

In the evening, Lady Stepastray was determined to appropriate 
Lord Clieveley to herself ; and when some of the party had sat down 
to cards, and others had repaired to the music gallery, she seated 
lierself beside him, and grace fully crossing her hands, as was her 
wont, mewed out a mingled lament and panegyiic upon the late 
Lord Chevelev. * 

‘ 1 es, yes, mv dear Lord Chevelev,’ she began, ‘ your uncle died 
in such a thoroughbred wav, so like a ge)Ulem|n, as he had lived. 
Do you know he had been reading my book, ‘ The ( Id Road to 
Ruin,’ and he said to his man, ‘ Lounds, 1 have torn a leaf out of 
Lady Stepastray’s book: get it rebound;’ and he sank back and 
died. 

‘ I’m not surprised,’ said Chevelev, with a mingled feeling of 
contem|)t and disgust, that made him order his carriage, as the 
servant took Ladv Stepastray’s tea-cup. 

The niglit was clear and cold, and the skv gemmed with stars, 
tliat looked brighter and farther from the earth than usual; be- 
fore he reached home, Chevelev had decided in his own mind that 
since Ins letiirn to Englanil ho had oidv met two people worth 
knowing — Lady Floicuce Liiidley and Mr, Spoonbill. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘ Parvum parva decent.* 

‘ I’ake an old woman and roast licr well, 

Ainl baste her well with cheese. 

And pul liei' onl of a frosiy mghl, and ten to one but she’ll freeze ; 

Take her in the next moniing, • 

And nib her down ujth siiaw, 

And put her by llie iircside, ’tis ten to one but she’ll thaw.’ 

Antholog^y, 

‘ Talking of age,* says one of oiir Sir Orates, ‘,«hc longer women live the younger 
they grow. I know ladies who six years ago^ rated at thirty-five, and who now stand at 
twenty-nine, ll is next to impossible for a woman to gel over foity. This is the * pons 
asinorum,* at wliicb the sex in\ariably stick. The only person I e\er met with who con- 
fessed she had passed this barrier, was an old lady of eight} ^ but llieii her great-grandson 
was a lad of eighteen.* • 

It was towards the end of February ; the De Cyffords Iiad been 
in England about a month, and Fanny mid Savillc were to be 
married in a fortnight ; after which time l^ady De Clifford had 
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received notice that she was to go down to Grimstonc, for Lord 
De Clifford had entered into a new ^ liaison.’ He seemed to have 
a predilection for governesses, for jNfademoiselle D'Antoville’s suc- 
cessor wexs a Devonshire woman, who had kept a school at Sid- 
mouth ; but what was exceed ir*gly convenient, her brother was a 
low WTiter for the press, which xvhilc it secured puffing’ on one 
hand, also guaranteed the suppression of all disagreeable truths on 
the other, and enabled Lord Dc (vlitt'ord to give whatever cOiour- 
ing he pleased to his own actions ; besides, having many plans 
to organize prior to the next election,, every day convinced him 
9iore and more of 'the expediency and truth of his exemplary 
parent’s assertion, that he would be much freer and better living 
‘ 077 ff fforsong' Owing to Fanny’s marriage, he was unable to carry 
this point as soon as he could have wished, but the day after that 
event everything xvas arranged for Lady De Clifford’s departure. 

It was a cold gloomy morning in February ; Lord De Clifford 
had been closeted for a longtime in the library with Miles Datchet, 
who, at length, left the house, looking agitated and thoughtful be- 
yond measure, to the infinite surprise of the servants, who had al- 
ways seen and thought him the merriest soul living. Shortly after, 
Lord Dc Clifford also went out, but his head was higher, and his 
step, if possible, more pompous than usual. 

In the drawing-room was assembled Fanny Savillc and Herbert 
Grimstone, who, however, svas yawning over the fire, prepara- 
tory to his going down to his mothers in Bruton Street, with whom 
he had a little business, from xvhicli he hoped to rcaj) pounds .v^r- 
ling benefit. The fact was, that some literary cronies of his had 
requested him to procure Lady De (Jlifford's picture, iind that of 
her child, for the * Book of Beauty,’ or the gems, or the some- 
thing of beauty ; upon which Herbert liad intbrmed them that his 
brother detested anything like publicity for his wife, but that if 
they would insert a portrait of his mother instead, this would great- 
ly oblige them, and he wo)ild take care to gl^t the book additional- 
ly puffed when it came out. Mr. Snobguess had also rccid him a 
glowing panegyric upon Lady Dc Clifford and her sister, from his 
book, in which he had declared they were ‘ r.xceeiUuff fine women, 
and would even be thought such in New York.’ Herbert pressed 
his hand, thanked him with tears in his eyes, and said that no- 
thing could give /u'm, individually, more pleasure than to hear his 
sister-in-law’s praises, but that he knew his brother’s rooted aver- 
sion to having any public mention made of his wife ; if, therefore, 
Mr. Snobguess could obliterate the passage, and, without taking 
up more room in his valuable work, transfer the oulogium to the 
dowager, encircling the whole with a comparison about the 
mother of the Gracchi, and hint that they the Gracchi (‘ Anglico,’ 
Grimstones) derived, tdl their extraordinary talents from her, it 
would be much more tecceptable, and he and his brother would 
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be happy to do anything for Mr. Suobguess in return. * You 
understand, my dear sir,’ continued Herbert, in a filial and affec- 
tionate voice, ^ I would not ask you to allude to us, or our 
humble talents, whatever they may be, but on my mother’s account, 
and to please her is my brother’s and my constant study.’ 

Mr. Snobguess declared that he was cruel dutiful^ and that it did 
him uncommon credit, and that though he was sorry to leave the 
other ladies out, as he had considered them quite the go! the altera- 
tion should be made. 


Now it was to impart thi^intelligcncc to his mother, and to 
company her to Chalori’s to sit for her portrait* that Mr- 
Grimstone was refresliing himself over the fire with a few invigot^^^ 
ing yawns,^ previous to his departure for Bruton-street : pushing 
his hat back, and stretching his ^.ns above his head for' the third 
time,. he exclaimed, as if in answer to his own thoughts, — 

‘ ’Poll iny soul, I don’t know what they’re about ; I can’t con- 
ceive why they don’t do something for me and De Clifford ! I hear 
Denham is devilishly discontented out there too.’ 

Yhough this speech was evidently a solfloquy, and not addressed 
to him, Saville replied, ^ why you can hardly expect great advance- 
ment just yet, you must go a step beyond Tirnbuctoo, and write a 
book, proving or rather arguing, that the height of virtue consists 
in breaking every commandment, or else what is better, do it 
— for that, now-a-days, is the surest stepping stone to literary or 
political advancement ; let me see, unfortunately you have no wife, 
no. children, nor sisters. — I have it,’ cried Saville, in a Eurika tone, 


‘ go off with your mother,’ 

‘ I have always heard,’ said Fanny, with great solemnity,* looking 
up from the table where she w^as writing, ‘ that crime carries its 
own punishment along wdth it, but that w ould be proving it with a 
vengeance !’ 

‘ Ha ! ha ! ha!’ laughed Mr. Herbert Grimstone, as he dragged 
himself out of the roouif for the joke being only tigaiusl his mother, 
he enjoyed it tis much as any one. 

After that amiable and exemplary lady had^been made acquainted 
with the purport of her sou’s visit, long and y ary ing was the con- 
sultation that took place, as to w^hat dress and attitude slie should 
sit for her picture in. 

* I think, my dear mamma,’ ven^;ured Herbert at last, ^ j^oii never 
look so well as when you are writing ; your eyelids are so remark- 
ably handsome ; there, so,’ conAnucii he, taking up a pen, and 
accidentally on purpose, pushing over a banker’s book, that was 
lying on the table, on which he began to write pantomimically. 

Ills dear mamma took the pen, and in good earnest wrote him a 
ilraft for a thousand pounds. ‘ There, my dear,’ s^d she, pushinjg 
it over to him, ^ I know young men have expenses, and this 
may be of use to you, but do not mention it to your brother, as 
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his wife might hear it-; and I was saying the other day, that I 
thought she could do very well without carriage-horses when she 
got down to Grimstone; so you understand, it is as well not.’ 

‘ My dear mamma,’ said Herbert, gallantly, kissing his revered 
parent’s hand, ‘ I always consider every thing you say to me as 
sacred, and I believe you have never found me betray your confi- 
dence, so you may take the ghost’s word for a thousand pounds; 
but,’ added he, smiling, ‘ I assure you, when I began designing the 
pose of your picture, I had no idea I was such a good draftsman /’ 

Her ladyships brain being invari|bly punproof, she merely 
replied, — 

® Ah, my dear, you always was va/^stly clever at drawing.’ 

^ Yes, my deai% mamma, I certainly have drawn a great deal in 
my time, but it is a propensity I should wish you to cheeky at least 
as far as etchings go.’ 

^ Tut, tut, my dear, it is a delightful talent, and it docs you great 
credit to get through so much.’ 

^ I do not know, one’s resources get exhausted at last, and for 
my part I would rather have a ‘ carte blanche,' than the finest 
drawings in the world.’ 

^ With your talents, my dear Herbert, to be so modest,* docs 
great credit to your head and heart !’ 

^ Talent, my dear mamma, as Snobgucss the American author 
was explaining to me to-da^", is invariably derived from the mother, 
so I may have some pretensions to it.’ 

^ Very just observation, my dear, for your father was a perfect 
fool.’ 

* Poor man, so I should think,’ thought Herbert, but he did not 
say it, for his mother had from infancy instilled into him, that the 
truth ought not to be spoken at all times. 

After a few more paternal and filial compliments, it was deciilcd 
that her ladyship should go to Madame CJirardot's to choose a 
head-dress for her picture,, Herbert did ndt much relish the idea 
of being boxed up in a close carriage with hi.s dear mamma, and 
terminating the day with a five o'clock dinner ; hut still a thousand 
pounds are not to be got for nothing, and as parliament had open- 
ed with a very stormy session, in which the itiagnatcs had followed 
Locke’s educational advice of ^ laying on the blows with reasoning 
hetweeUy he would have a good /excuse for getting away soon after 
dinner. 

* My dear,’ said the dowager,* ^ you must come with me to Ma- 
dame Girardot’s, for I am not much in the habit of going to these 
here sort of milliners, as hniinj) generally makes all my caj)s and 
bonnets ; but you see ho many French fadies, that you will be able 
to choose me something degaugee and pretty.’ 

‘ My dear mamtuiV/ 1 know no one who has such good taste in 
dress as yourself, but*I shall be happy to accompany you.’ 
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Accordingly to Madame Girardot’s they dro^e, and the dowager 
having paused on the stairs to remark ^ how vaustly impertinent it 
was of such people to have mahogan}’^ doors and window frames/ 
proceeded to the show room, where Lady Sudbury and Lady Step- 
sistray were trying on things, the former a Ceres velvet toque, the 
latter a sort of zephyr cap, on every web of which fifteen was stamp- 
ed, Madame Girardot, who had been arranging the folds of the 
Ceres toque, and assuring Lady Sudbury, that she looked ^ char- 
man te,’ while Madlle Melanie, her coadjutor, was agreeing with 
Lady Stepastray, that shc4ooked ^ Jolic a ravirdans le petit bon- 
net de nyinphc,’ uow paused, and replacing her hands in her apron 
pockets, and peering round the dowager as though she had been 
scrutinizing the inmate of a den in the Zoological Gardens, never 
even condescended to ask her what she wanted. Lady Sudbury, 
though perfectlv acquainted with her by sight, that is as the mad 
old Ijudy Dc CUjfoi'd^ who had quarrelled with the whole county y 
now raised lier ‘ lorgnette,’ and investigated her more minutely 
than Madame could possibly do with the jiaked eye. JNIeanwhile 
J^ady Stepastray advanced towards Herbert, with 

‘ Tlie gliding, undulating motion 
^VIlicll steps, but treads not 

and having received liis assurances that she was looking more 
beautiful than ever, she cast an inquiring glance towards his mo- 
ther. Now, like all persons who from bddity, temper, conduct, or 
any other cause, knew nobody, the dowager was exceedingly 
tenacious about her son’s not introducing her to every one he 
k^v w; and Lady Sle])astray, being just the person he could ven- 
ture to introduce her to, he began, in a voice nearly as dulcet as 
her own, — 

‘ My dear liady Stepastray, as I understand j;ou and my moth§)r 
arc both to appear in Snobguess’?> fortlicoming work, will you allow 
me to make you personally known to each other?’ 

‘ I sliall be most liap^y, my dear Mr. Grimstone.’ 

‘ My dear mamma,’ whispered Herbert, ^ laidy Stepastray is so 
anxious to be introiluced to you — may I introduce her? I think 
you’ve read her books, ‘ The Old lload to Iluin,* #nd ‘ The Cham- 
berlain's Daughter.’ ’ 

^ Oh, dear, yes, to be sure, and vawstly interesting they were.’ 

‘ Well, then, I may introduce her to you ?’ 

‘ (’ertainly.* ^ , 

‘ My inothcf, I^ady Dc Clifford — I^ady Stepastray.’ 

‘ I’m cliarmed to make your acquaintance, l^ady De Clifford, 
mewed Lady Stepastray ; for I’m sftch an admirer of your son’s 
talents.’ • 

‘ I’m sure, with regard to talent, nobody has greater pretensions 
than your ladyship,’ grinned the dowager. • • 

‘ No — no — my dear Lady De Clifford, yoft arc very good to say 
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so ; but I am cramped. My natural bent is theology and metaphy- 
sics ; but novels, you see, are the only things that go down now ; 
so I’m obliged to write them ^ malgre moi.’ ’ 

^ And I’m sure no novels can go down (!) fai/ster than your 
ladyship’s; but I’m detaining you fi^m your purchases,’ bobbed the 
dowager, as she moved away to the other end of the room, where, 
disencumbering herself of trump’s amateur bonnet, she desired 
Madame Girardot to produce some of her newest and most ^ re- 
cherchec’ head-dresses ; but, w^hethcr it was that her ladyship’s 
French sounded to Madame’s Parisian cars like Hebrew, and that 
consequently she read it backwards, I know not ; but certain it is 
that she excavated some of the very dowdiest and dingiest of her 
last year’s hats and toques ; and having strongly recommend- 
ed the ugliest of tlie batch, for which she modestly asked treble its 
original price, — she was listlessly proceeding to wrap it up in silver 
paper, when Lady Sudbury walked up to her, ana said, in a lan- 
guid and impertinent voice, sufficiently loud for the dowager to 
hear, — 

* ^ Qui est cette personnage ?’ ’ 

Girardot, without raising her eyes from the parcel she was ar- 
ranging, flung one glance round the corner at Lady De Cliflbrd, 
as she replied, with a contemptuous curl of her upper lip, — 

^ Ca ? 9 a ? n’a pas de nom !’ 

^ Devilish good,’ thought' Herbert, in his own mind ; but fear- 
ing his mother might not be of the same opinion, he looked at his 
watch, and said, — 

* 3Iy dear mamma, I fear wc shall not have time for Chalon’s to- 
day, for it is half-y)ast four now ; we dine at five, and I must be 
down at the House by seven.’ 

# ‘ Oh, very well, my dear ; the best way will be for us to go 
straight home,’ and bobbing across the room to Lady Stepastray, 
she took h.cr son’s arm, who pressing her liand, as lie helped her 
into the carriage, told he/, ^ That he admir'bd her taste exceeding- 
ly in the hat she had selected, as nothing could be more bccom- 
ing.’ 

On arriving IntBrnton Street, he inquired if his groom was there ; 
and being answered in tlie affirmative, he ordered his cabriolet to 
be at the door punctually at seven. Nothing of any moment oc- 
curred at dinner, except that the venison was too high ; at whicli 
her ladship expressed licr indignation, by turning sharply round to 
Cro/iker, and saying, — 

* This here venison is perfectly uneatable ; the servants may have 
itP 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘ They lived together a long time in the gieatest unity, although they had married for love.’ 

Fairy Tale of the Frincess Lwnitieuae. 

* The pereeption of a M'oman is quick as lightning. Her penetration ‘ is intuition, 
almost instinct. By a glance she will draw a dee p and just conclusion : ask her how she 
formed it, and she cannot answer tl 4 ; question. A philosoi her deduces iriferences, and 
his inferences shall be right ; but he gets to the head of the stairca.se, if 1 may so say, 
by slow degrees, mounting step by step. She arrives at llie top of the staircase as well 
as he ; but whether she flew there, is more than she knows heiftelf. While she trusts her 
instinct, she is scarce!/ ever deceived; but she is generally lost when she begins to rea- 
son. ’ f 

^ Sherlock. 

9 

* Ich babe genossen d^s irdischc gluck, 

Ich babe gelcbt und geliebet.*— 

‘ Yesterday, by special licence, at the residence of her father, in 
Berkeley Square, Fanny, youngest daughter of John Pierrepoint 
Neville, Esq., of Bishop’s Court, Yorkshire, to Henry, eldest son 
of Henry Savillc, Es(|., of Latiniers, Herefordshire. Immediately 
after the ceremony, the happy pair left town for liatimers. -There 
were present on tlic occasion, the Duke and Duchess of Darlington, 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Sudbury, Lady Florence Lindley, 
the Earl and Countess of Shuffleton, Viscount and Viscountess Do 
Clifford, Viscountess Dowager Dc Clifford, Mr. and 3Irs. Sey- 
mour, the Honourable Herbert Grimstonc, and the Honourable 
(jcorgc Pierrepoint. The dejeue was in Gunters best style, and 
thi' Rousseau of the lovely bride was furnished by the joint efforts 
of jV^daines Minettes and Victorinc, of Paris.’ 

Such was the paragraph that greeted Cheveley’s eyes upon en- 
tering the breakfast-room at Cheveley, the morning after Savilk’s 
marriage, from attending which, he had excused himself on me 
plea of indisposition, for he was determined religiously to adhere 
to his promise to Juliif, of not premcditatingly putting himself in 
her \vay ; and though no one could rejoice more sincerely than he 
did in his friend’s happiness, yet he could hardly have borne to see 
him married to the sister of the only wom^n he had ever loved : 
and contrasted the difference of Ladv Dc Clifford’s wTetched fate 
with that of her more fortunate sister. His eyes \vcrc still rivet- 
ted upon the paragraph, or rathen upon the words, ^ Viscountess 
De Clifford when a servant entered with a salver full of letters, 
two of which were from Savillc and Fanny, the latter to thai^k 
him for a beautiful ‘ pareiir’ of brilliants and sapphires he had 
sent her as a bridal present. Cheveley tore this open first, hurry- 
ing over all the thanks, and even the hopes that she and Savifle 
might see a great deal of one for whom they Jiad so sincere a 
regardi His cheek burnt, and his breath was suspended, when he 
came to the end of the letter, for it contained the words-=-^ Dear 
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Julia is not quite recovered from the effects of her illness, she is 
going down to that gloomy, horrid place, Grimstonc, by herself. 
I hope Harry won’t feel his manly vanity outraged, but I really am 
not so selfish as to feel happy, when I think of the undeserved 
sufferings of one, for whom the best of human lots would not have 
been good enough.’ I told her I was going to write to you, she 
desired her kind regards and best wdshes. My little niece’s com- 
mission cannot be executed by proxy, as it consisted of kisses, 
which, as I told her, ‘ She must contrive to give you herself some 
day or other.’ But the carriage is waiting to take us to l^atimers, 
and Harry has just made Ins debut in a very conj,ugaIly dictatorial 
^ Come Fanny,’ So, fearing it might grow by delay igto ^ (vome, 
madam !’ I must saji good bye; but not before I have assured you, 

‘ That I am, dear Lord Ghevelcy, 

^ Your grateful and sincere friend, 

Fanny Saville.’ 

‘ Oh, God ! oh, God,’ cried Chcvcley, burying his face in his 
hands, ^ if I could in any way minister to her comfort, 1 \vouId 
willingly sign a compact never to see her : — but to know that she 
is ill, lonely, driven into a dreary solitude, by the ])etty tyranny 
of one who is not content w ith the most lawless libcrl\ for himself, 
without oppressing her with the most inquisitorial persecution : 
it is too — too much; and 1 feel all that the world envies, as w^eallh, 
station, power, — a mockery, wdien it cannot extend to her. Julia, 
my poor Julia — to thinly that the only being on the face of God s 
earth, wdio would tear out his heart to serve you, is the only one 
who could not move liand or foot to do so w ithout injuring you, is 
greater torture than sin could ever deserve, or time ever atone lor.’ 

^Cheveley sat so long pondering over Julia’s and his own adverse 
fortunes, that the butler thought something must have happened, 
and came to see if he might remove the brcfjkfast things ; at which 
his master gathered up his letters, and tlirowong up the window , 
walked out ui)on the terrace, follow'cd by IVince, wJio had exer- 
cised an especial guardianship over liirn of late ; for dogs are sensi- 
ble people, and see whfen bipeds arc not quite fit to be left to them- 
selves. 

As Chcvcley walked mechanically on into the beautiful valley 
that lay at the foot of the gar(lcn5:, he opened Savillc’s letter. No- 
thing could be kinder, or morcrdcvotcd than its whole tone ; and 
with that delicacy, w'hich sympathy ever inspires, he entered into, 
and soothed his friend’s feeling, without ever alluding to them ; one 
t^ing he hinted slightly, yet* firmly, w^hich was, the injury he 
would do to others as well as liimself, by. remaining shut up at 
Oheveley, and Aot mixing in society as usual. ‘ Saville is right,’ 
said he, patting the lettl^rin his pocket, as he walked on with his 
hands behind him ; ^ 6ut like everything else that one ought to do, 
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it is much more easily said than done.’ As he made this reflexion, 
he reached the last terrace ; the tinkling lulling sound of a fountain, 
made him turn round ; — the design oF this fountain was Ilylas and 
the Nymphs, done in bronze ; but the water in the bason was so 
stagnant, that it was covered with unblown w'ater-lilies. The 
thought of these ‘ fair wliite river-cups,’ carried him back to Julia 
and to Como and thongli it was a sharp !March day in England, 
he actually fancied lie inhaled the verbenum-scented air of Pliny’s 
villa’ 

* Thus ill cjich flower anil simple bell, ♦ 

That in our path untrodden lie, ^ 

Are sweet remembrances which tell 
How fast their winged moments fly.’ 

‘ I beg your pardon, my lord,’ said Mr. Marshall, emerging from 
behind the fountain, and taking ofl* his hat, which Prince began 
busily investigating, Mjut I have spoken to one of the gardeners 
about cleansing this bason ; and I hope yom lordship won’t see it 
in this state by to-morrow.’ 

‘ k^pon no account let ibcm touch it,’ said (’licvcley ; ^ on the 
contrary, I am so fond of these lilies, that I wish them to be even 
artifieiallv cultivated wlicrever there is water : so have the good- 
ness to attend to it, Marshall, will you ?’ 

‘ ^"ery good, my lord, it shall be done,’ said Marshall, bowing a 
retreat ; as Lord Chcvclcy descended llie broad old stone steps, 
that led into the valley. One side of* this valley was bounded by 
a iiawthorn hedge : on the other side of which was a bye-road, 
leading to Plichinglv, and skirted bv the arbutus* covered rocks 
sen'll from the valley ; and, among the citfgs of which, were to be 
seen the I'uins of tlie old abbey, before mentioned, as tlie occasi- 
onal rendezvous of tlie gipsies, and llicir friends and patrons, the 
smugglers. 

Chevelcy had a vague recollection of having,' as a child, climbed 
the opposite heights, and hid for hours among the ruini?, to the no 
small constcniation (if the inmates ofjllie castle ; — and now, not 
much caring where he went, provided ho felt progressing, he even 
determined to let Prince lead the wav, and to follow wherever he ♦ 
w ent. The dog having eftbeted a passage tlp’oiigh the hedge, look- 
ed round for his master, but seeing that he was already in the road, 
he wagjjed his tail, and bounded swiftly on into the op[)osite dell. 
For a few moments Chcvclcy pajiiscd to admire the beauty of the 
surrounding sc^cnery, ere* he followed Prince up the little winding 
path by the Fairy’s liath, that led* to the ruins. Upon gaining the 
summit, Prince stopped, as dogs will do, to botanize over a tuft of 
daisies ; and not satisfied with the* intelligence his nose brought 
him, he kept scraping and rooting up the earth with Jiispaws: 
while his master walked on, till he came near the ^Id abbey, when 
his attention was arrested by the sound otivoices talking in a sup- 
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pressed tone behind the aisle, but still loud enough for him to over- 
hear the following dialogue. 

^ I think it will be the death of the old man, and that is my 
only fear,’ said a female voice. 

* Nonsense. I tell you Madge, it is the only way wc can en- 
compass the hunter in his own toils ; and as for the old man, you 
know he only lives, and would die for revenge, and I honour him 
for it ; and with heart, hand, aye, and blood, too, if^ needs must be, 
I will help him.’ 

^ Yes; but, ’ persisted the first speaker, ^sce how he sinks already 
under disgrace, arrJ the desertion of his neighbours, and but 
that—’ ^ 

^ But me no buts, girl,’ interrupted the other voice ; ^ I have 
never yet seen you in coward’s armour ; so keep a stout heart still, 
and you’ll not only serve your friends, but, mayha]>, be made a 
lady yourself beyond the seas sooner than you think for: but re- 
member, a craven heart shall never be my wife.’ 

This last threat appeared omnipotent, for the reply was in a coax- 


ing submissive voice. ‘ 

‘ Well, well, Miles, you know best, and I would do anything to 
please you or serve them ; so you’ll find that poor iladge will be a 
good girl, and true and silent as the grave. Good lack, this is a 
strange world ; you and I, or at Icjist 1, would be scouted as an out- 
cast, undeserving of credit or trust, and yet here is a great man, a 
gentleman, a nobleman, forsooth, nay, a lawgiver and protector of 
the people, can do that with impunity for which hanging would be 
too good were he as one of us,’ 

‘The 'World, Madge, is divided into mountains and valleys: the 
great people are those upon the mountains, and however wicked 
they themselves may be, they have a right, because they have the 
power, to cast stoAes at those In the valley, whose inferior position 
precludes Ifotli retaliation and redress. But what’s the matter wdth 

the dog ? what is he whining and sniffing it? Wasp, lay down, 

• > * 
sir. 


* Err-crr-crr, liow-wew-wow, err-err-wow.’ 

‘ So, ho, poor fellow : down, my man, down.’ 

‘ It’s only the child 'teasing him,’ said the woman’s voice. 

*Not it, he never minds the child; I hope there’s no one out- 
side.’ 

* They could not hear, if there was.’ 

‘ I’m not so sure of that." ‘ 

Cheveley, not gathering from what he had heard that any mis- 
chief was intended on the part of the two conspirators, but, on the 
contrary, that somje was evidently to be prevented, walked quietly 
round to the entrance of the ruin; and to give those within fair 
'notice of his vicinity, l^cgan whistling and calling loudly to his 
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donf. Before he gained the porch, a man rushed out, and, slouch- 
ing his hat over his eyes, hurried down the glen ; at the same mo- 
ment a little Scotch terrier trotted up to Prince, barking at him 
furiously. But while this inodieum of dog’s-llesh kept advancing 
and retreating in quick succession, and wagging both tongue and 
tail with amazing velocity,* his highness stood immoveably still, and 
allowed himself to be barked at with great dignity and endurance, 
taking no other notice of the attack, than by placing his black, 
cold, stately nose amicably close to the aggressors ear, and ever 
and anon giving one or two slow wags of his tail. 

* Wasp, Wasp,^ Wasp, come hero, sir,’ said Madge Brindal, now 
emerging from the ruins, and loading Mary Lee’s child. Cheveley 
started, evidently much struck by the pictnresfj^e dress and great 
beauty of the girl, whose brilliant complexion was rendered even 
richer at the moment, by the fresh air and bright sunlight, that, to- 
gether, played upon her cheek. 

^ Such a fine gentleman as you should have a fine fortune : let 
me tell it you,’ said Madge, coming laughingly up to him. ‘ Bless- 
ings on your handsome face, mav all vour vears be summers ; but 
I’m sure before I look at your liand that jmur fate is spun with 
velvet and silk ; do let me unravlc it for you.’ 

^ Good heavens !’ cried Chcvelev, for the first time looking at 
the child, and perfectly staggered with its likeness to Lord De 
(Mifford, * whose child is that ?’ • 

^ Poor child,’ said 3Iadge, her eyes flashing as she spoke, *he 
has Sin for liis father, and Sorrow for his mother ; but his father 
if «i great mau, — the popular member at Triverton.’ 

' Lord — ’ 


^ lie Clifford !’ screamed ]Madge, as though she took delight in 
the impotent revenge of making the rocks echo with his name. 

‘ Then it must have been since his marriage,’ said Cheveley, 
thinking aloud. 

‘ You know him, tken ?’ said !Madgc^ looking, eagerly in his 
face. 

("hcvelcy was buried in a train of thought, and made no 
answer. , 

^ 1 hear,’ continued jNIadgc, * that the wretch has a wife that is 
too good for him.’ 

^ Too good for him ! too good fpr any man !’ cried* Cheveley, 
biting his lip, and completely thrown off his guard by the violence 
of his own feelings. This was enough for the quick penetration of 
Madge ; at one moment she discovered the truth, for nothing 
seemed more natural in her mind, <han that a man who never 
thought of his own wife, like Lord Do Clifford, might find other 
men to do so for him ; and liaving decided this point to her satis- 
faction, she determined upon availing hto'self of it, and acting 
accordingly. • 
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‘Well, well,’ said she, ‘ it is waste of time to talk of such as him ; 
so do, kind sir, let me tell you your fortune. I’ll warrant, if it 
ever had any, that the ^all is by this time taken out of it.’ 

‘ By and bye,’ replied Chevcley, smiling ; ‘ but first tell me the 
history of this child.’ 

‘ That will I,’ said Madge, ‘ I wish I could tell it to the whole 
world ; walk down the glen with me, and you shall hear it.’ 

He followed her till they reached the Fairy’s Bath, at the foot 
of the little winding path ; when Madge, having pointed to the 
park trees of Blichiiigly, that were visible in the distance, com- 
menced poor Mary Tee’s story, and told it to him from beginning 
to end, acting so vividly the scene, on the night that Richard 
Brindal had found, her a senseless idiot in that very place where 
they were then standing, that Cheveley shuddered. 

‘ Monster !’ exclaimed he, drawing his hand across his eyes, as 
if to shut out some hideous phantom. ‘ I wish I could see those 
letters ?’ 

‘ And so yon could,’ replied Madge, ‘ if you woidd come as far 
ns poor Lee’s cottage, for 1 know where Mary keeps them, and I 
could get them and show them to you without her knowing a word 
about it ; not that she now minds any one seeing them : no — no, 
he has insulted and trampled on her too much to have left any 
other feelings in her but hatred and revenge ! but it’s too far for a 
grand gentleman like you to walk, and all across the fields too.’ 

^ How far is it asked Cheveley. 

^Nearly three miles f 

‘ Not a bit too far, especially if they are so poor, I may be able 
to do something for them.’ 

‘ God bless you for that, sir; but do let me tell you your for- 
tune, for I should like to tell you all the good that 1 know is in 
store for you.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said Chevelcy, smiling, as he put a sovereign into 
her hand, ‘ be quick, and .give me as muct^ good fortune as this 
will purchase.’ 

Madge took his hand, and, examining it minutely, shook her 
head. ‘ This is no c(xmmon hand,’ said she : ‘ you have plenty to 
be happy with, but still you are not so, for there are wings to your 
heart, and it’s not with you — no, nor ever will be till all this has 
past away.* There is blood, and death, and fear, and but little 
hope, but that little is shrouded in a widow’s hood.’ 

Madge perceived a slight tremulousness in the hand she held, 
and she added, ‘ but this year binds your fate ; hush !’ continued 
she, pointing upwards, and inclining her ear towards her hand, 
as though listening to some mysterious sounds, for Cheveley could 
hear none, ‘ hurh ! aye, the last sound has died awa^, all now is 
over, even when there are not tears there must be time for the dead, 
and, however slowly it may lag,’ said Madge, suiting the action to 
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the word, by drawing her hand slowly through the air, and then 
suddenly stopping, ‘ it must stop at last, and then your sun will 
rise, and a brighter one never yet rose than it will be.’ 

The oracular voice and Pythian air, that Madge knew so well 
how to assume, had, in spite of himself, an effect upon Cheveley, 
for a few minutes, beyond the power of reason and common-sense 
to ridicule him out of. The skilfully vague w^ay she had alluded 
to his fate, leaving fancy to interpret, and chance to confirm her 
predictions, either way, glided from his imagination into his heart ; 
he knew it was a folly, but it was one that for worlds he would not 
have been disabused of, for love always dislfkes the head wisdom 
that woukl reduce the heart to sanity, placing the strait waistcoat 
of reason upon every feeling. There is not, pc^rhaps, a more affect- 
ing proof of this extant, than an anecdote Kotzebue mentions, in 
his ‘ Travels to Paris,’ of a girl who was in the habit of being ac- 
companied on the harpsichord by her lover, on the harp. The 
lover died, and his harp remained in her room. After the first 
paroxysm of despair, she sank into the deepest melancholy, and 
much time elapsed before she could bear the sound of music, but 
one day she mechanically struck a few chords on the harpsichord, 
when, lo ! her lover’s harp, in perfect unison, resounded to the echo, 
Tlie girl was at first seized with an awful shuddering, but soon felt a 
kind of soothing melancholy ; she thought the spirit of her \over 
was hovering near her, and sweeping the strings of the Instrument. 
The harpsichord from this time constituted her only pleasure, as 
it aiforded to her imagination the joyful certainty that her lover 
was ever near her : — till one day, one of those awfully wise men, 
who try to know, and insist upon clearing up and explaining every- 
thing, came into the room during one of these mysterious duets ; 
the poor girl begged of him to be still, as at that moment, the 
dear harp was playing to her in its softest tones. Being informed 
of the happy illusion that overcame her reason, he laughed, and 
with a great display ^f learning and absence of feeling, proved to 
her by experimental physics, that all this was perfectly natural. 
Vrom that moment the poor girl drooped ; sank into a profound 
melancholy, and soon after died !* , 

What is life, but a series of illusions ? for the most part miser- 
able ! — then, are they not the worst of murderers, who would des- 
troy the few happy ones that divorsify it ? 

They w^alked on in silence nearly the whole of the way : while 
the two dogs, who had by this time entered into an honest friend- 
ship with each other, amused themselves by running races, and 
beating the hedges. • 

^ And so these Lees are very poor?' said Cheveley. 


. * This anecdote has furnished Uie subject of a Tale bV the heroic poet R6rner, called 
•The Harp.* * 

u 2 
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‘ Very poor now, indeed, sir ; few people had a better business 
than Jonn Lee, before poor Mary’s troubles, but since, he does 
not seem to exert himself to please people as he used ; and, the 
old lady up at the Park, God forgive her, for that, and all her 
other wickedness, since her son’s villainy, has tried to prevent 
people dealing with him ; and as they arc chiefly her tenants round 
Blichingley, they are obliged to do whatever she pleases, so that 
he has little now to do beyond the workhouse- coffins ; but Mary 
being better, poor thing, takes in plain work again, which helps 
them a little. Lee could have got a very good job, to repair the 
outhouses at Campfield, hist week, but he had no money to buy 
timber, and so was obliged to give it up.’ 

This narration brought them in sight of Lee’s cottage; the 
garden was wild and desolate as usual, but opposite the door was 
a white birch, which Coleridge has immortalized as the 

' ‘ Most iieautiful 

Of forest trees, the Lady of the Woods.* 

It^ leafless and shadowy branches were now waving to and fro, as 
the wind sighed through them, and although it was a bright sunny 
day in the woods and fields, there was a grey gloom round the 
nook in which Lee’s cottage was situated, that harmonized with 
the neglected look of the once-blooming garden. Wasp having 
done the honours to Prince, by pushing open the gate with his 
paws, and flinging a look of invitation to him over his shoulder 
to follow, — Madge in her turn preceded Chcvclcy, and pioneered 
away the long entangled weeds on each side of tlie gravel walk 
that would have intercepted his passage. 

‘ Stop,’ said he, as Madge laid her hand on the latch of the door, 
* My sudden appearance, without any ostensihlc reason, might 
distress the poor girl ; so you can say 1 have come to bespeak some 
work from her father, which 1 intend to do ; hut, before I do so, 
I should like to see those letters you mention ; you can make some 
excuse to call me into the ^^arden, and sho\^ them to me there.’ 

Madge nodded assent as she raised the latch, and put down the 
child, who ran to its mother. 

^ How he do grow, to be sure,’ said Mrs. Stokes, who was in- 
terrupted, by the child’s arrival, in an eloquent lament over the 
depredations her poultry-yard had lately experienced ; all of which, 
she unhesitatingly attributed to^ Richard Brindal’s revenge, and 
her husband’s inertness. Mary was sitting at work on one side of 
the fire-place, while her father, who had his iron-rimmed spectacles 
on his forehead, paused, from his occupation (which was that of 
fixing up a bracket at the other side of the chimney-piece) to list- 
ten to Mrs. Stokes’s grievances. 

^ As I tell ’osn,’ resumed Mrs. Stokes, speaking with even 
more energy and vitality than usual, ^ all these here worries’ll be 
the death of me, and ’Who’ll manage the concern when I’m gone ? 
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y. md who’ll manage John Stokes, I should like to know ? oh ! it 
won’t bear a thought !’ 

* Hush !' said Madge, placing her finger on her lip ; and then 
turning to old Lee, she said aloud, — ‘ See here, Mr. Lee, I’ve 
brought you a good gentleman, who wants you to do some work 
for him.’ 

The old man bowed ; Mary rose, and blushed. As she did so, 
which for the moment brought back all her former beauty, Mrs. 
Stokes fidgetted into the perpendicular, as she rubbed with her 
apron the chair she had just vacated, and presented it to Cheveley ; 
during these ccre^monies, Madge left the room to get the letters. 

^ Sit down, pray,’ said Chevele}^ seating himself hi the chair Mrs. 
Stokes had placed for him ; ‘ don’t let me disturb yon : I merely 
came about some work that I wanted done, which I will tell you 
of presently, if you will allow me to rest for a few minutes.’ 

^ Certainly, sir,’ said the old man ; ^ is there anything I can 
offer you ? all we have is but poor fare, but, such as it is, I should 
feel proud of your taking it.’ , 

^ Any think the gentleman would like, I could soon step home 
and fetch it,’ said Mrs. Stokes ; ‘ and,’ continued she, rummairincr 
in her pocket, and at length j)roducing a card, which she present- 
ed to Cheveley, with many low curtseys, ^At any time you should 
want posters, sir, we’ve the very best ; and post two-pence a mile 
cheaper than the Good Ooruan; in short, we’ve ^excellent ’commo- 
dation of Aevery kind ; stabling, lock-Aup coach-houses, beds, for- 
eign wines, genuine spirits; and, though 1 say it, as sliouldn't say 
it, as good a larder as there is in England, no one never hears no 
complaints of the De Cliflbrd’s //arms !’ 

Having thanked Lee, but declined liis offer, Cheveley, as soon 
as Mrs. Stokes would allow him to sj)eak, premised to patronize 
the I)c Clifford Arms, whenever he should need the hospitality 
of an inn. 

^ Thankee, sir, miich^obVged to yon, I’-tn sure, but you’ll please 
to Aobserve, sir, that Aits the right hand side as you come Aup from 
the post-office ; for I can’t a-bcar to see gentlefolks entrapped by 
the Good Ooman that has nothinA fit to be seen. And if they ar- 
rive at dusk, it’s sometimes the case, when they don’t e^6*flc-ly know 
wffiich side our house is Aon.’ 

Much to Chevclcy’s relief, Madge now returned. 

‘ Now, sir,’ said she : ‘ if you plpase, I’ll show you, the bee-hives 
I told you of. 

^ I tear they arc in such a state that they are not fit for the gen- 
tleman to see,’ said Lee. • 

‘ Oh, they will do to ex])lain wliat I mean,’ replied Madge, hur- 
rying into the garden, followed by Cheveley. I think we had 
better turn down the lane, sir,’ said she ; * for w^e may be observed 
here.’ As soon as they had reached the lane, s"he gave him Lord De 
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Clifford’s letters, in rotation, and watched his countenance narrowly 
as he read them. When he came to the one signed ‘ William Dale,’ 
Cheveley’s indignation rose to such a pitch, that he crushed the 
letter in his clenched hand, as he exclaimed, ‘ Cold-blooded 
wretch ! he would be capable of anything, poor girl !’ 

^ Oh, I don’t wonder at your being angry, sir,’ said Madge ; 

* but here is more of it.’ And she placed the letter from Lord I)e 
Clifford to Stokes in his hand. 

* And who is this Richard Brindal, that he says was to marry 
Mary Lee T asked Cheveley. 

‘ Why, my brother,’ said Madge, looking down ; * and I fear 
that is the best which can be said for him.’ 

^ And she w^ould not marry him, eh ?’ 

‘ Marry him ! — no, sir, she is* too broken-hearted to marry any 
one ; and if Dick had been an angel, instead of being the roughs 
ungainly creature he is, she would scarcely have gratified that 
wicked lord so mucli, as to help on his plot against herself.’ 

^ Hardly, indeed,’ said Chevele}^ ; ‘ but look here ;’ and he put 
five pounds into her hand, as he returned the letters. ^ You seem 
a good girl, and anxious to serve your friend; to say nothing of 
having shown me these letters. If ever I can do any good, by 
acknowledging that 1 have seen them, you may depend upon it I 
shall not deny it.’ 

Madge thanked him, and promised to be silent. 

As they returned to the cottage, Cheveley was buried in thought. 
Bad as his opinion had always been of Lord Dc Clifford, reality 
had for once outstripped imagination ; and if he had before pitied 
Julia for being married to such a man, he now actually shuddered 
at it ; for what could not such total want of feeling, and want of 
principle combined, be capable of? He knew that persons of 
strong passions seldom have much feeling, and therefore he had 
never suspected him of any ; but the facts that had just come 
to his knowledge, painted: him in blacker * colours than his most 
vivid fancy could have done. It was the cold-blooded, business- 
like calculation of his villainy that so revolted him, compared to 
which the sins of impulse become virtues, however deep their dye. 

As they neared the cottage, the pale, blighted, but stdl beautiful, 
form pf Mary Lee, the sliver hair and care-worn look of her father, 
joined to the proud beauty and suppressed sorrow of Lady De Clif- 
ford in Cheveley’s imagination, and formed a group which made 
it well for him that Lord De Clifford was not near him at that 
moment. When he re-entered the cottage, he was glad to find 
that Mary had gone away ; fOfr to have seen her again, would only 
have distressed him still more. 

• * If you will have the goodness,’ said he, to the old man, ^ to 
pve me a pen and ink, and a bit of paper. I’ll write down the 
address where you lire to call to-morrow ; and as I understand 
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your work is at a stand-still for want of timber, this may help to 
purchase some,’ added he, placing a fifty-pound note in Lee’s hand. 

^ No, no, sir,’ said the old man, his eyes filling with tears, ^ I 
cannot take your money till I have earned it.’ 

^ I mean that you should earn more than this,’ said Cheveley, 
^ so I must insist upon paying you in the way and at the time most 
convenient to myself.’ 

With that good breeding which good feeling inspires even in 
the humblest, he made no farther objection, but, bowing, merely 
said, 

‘ As you please, sir. May God bless you,’ ^nd he placed the 
pen, ink, and paper, before Cheveley, who wrote — 

^ Marshall, employ the bearer about every carpenter’s work that 
is wanted, till farther orders. ^ ‘ Cheveley. 

^ March 22, 18—.’ 

And having placed it in the old man’s hand, left the cottage, 
amid the blessings of Lee and JNIadgc, and the reiterated curtseys 
of Mrs. Stokes. As soon as he was gone, the former put on his 
spectacles, to read the address of the jilace he was to go to the 
next day. 

‘ I declare it is the young Marquis of Cheveley !’ said the old 
man. 

‘ The Marcus of Cheveley !’ screamed Mrs. Stokes, ^ Lor I to 
think that I should have been so free with a marcus !’ The bare 
idea was so overpowering, that JMrs. Stokes sank back in her 
chair : but she was not a woman long to be awed by any man ; so 
soor. rallying, she added, ‘ but you all saw how /iaflPable he was, 
and you heerd him promise to pa^r’rnize the De Clifford* //arms. 
Well, to be sure, a uvdrcus ! Wlio’d have thought it? I am sur- 
prised.’ 

‘ I can’t say that I am,’ said Madge, ‘ except that he’s not a 
prince, for he looks like one.’ 

^ And acts like one# too,’ said Lee ; * and this I owe to you, 

Madge ; but you are always doing kind tilings by us.’ 

^ As you must thank some one, thank chances, or rather Provi- 
dence,’ said JMadge, ^ for I have nothing to do in the matter far- 
ther than being heartily glad of it.’ 

^ You are a good girl, Madge, and have a kind, honest heart,’ 
cried the old man, placing his han(J upon her shoulder, and would 
that many who are called better were half so good.’ 

‘ Amen !’ laughed Madge. * 

^ A marcM 5 /’ soliloquized Mr. Stokes, as she pinned on her 
shawd. ‘ Well it’s a pity some people don’t know when they have 
got a good wife : now, there’s that great lazy oaf, John Stokes, I 
s’pose he’d walk from one Aeiid of the world to tjie Aothcr afore 
h’ed fall /^in with a inarcz/^, and get kim tj promise his custom to 
the De Clifford //arms.’ # 
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* Are you going straight home, Mrs. Stokes ?’ asked Madge. 

‘ Let me see/ said Mrs. Stokes, abstractedly counting on her fin- 
gers ; ^ turbot and lobster sauce, gravy soup ; removed with haunch 
of venison, (can always get that from the park) chickens in white 
sauce, Scotch collops, mentinang cutlets ; remove with jelly, blanc 
mange, charlotte of Aapple, and custards. The plated dishes — 
must send ’em to Lunnun to be cleaned, though ; and Lord Cram- 
weM’s claret. Yes, that’s the dinner for a marewA-,’ said Mrs. Stokes, 



JM adge reiterated her question. 

‘Eh^ — yes — no — why, my dear?’ said Mrs. Stokes, gradually des- 
cending into the present from Lord Cheveley’s dinner,' upstairs, in 
No. 22, at the De Clifford Arms,, 

^ Because I wanted you to take this little parcel, to go by the 
London coach.’ 

‘ Oh, well, that I’ll do,’ said Mrs. Stokes, walking out of the cot- 
tage, with her head a great deal higher than when she had entered 
it. * So, good bye.’ 

* I wish, Madge,’ said Lee, as soon as Mrs. Stokes was gone,^ that 
you would leave a letter up at Cheveley Place for me this evening, 
for I shall feel (|uite oppressed till I have tried to thank his lordship 
for all his goodness.’ 

^ I think you had better not/ said Madge, slightly colouring, ^ at 
least, 1 mean that you had better not send it by me ; he might not 
like the idea of gipseys coming about his house, or he might think 
that I was encroacliing upon his kindness of this morning ; not 
that he would be likely to know it, but I feel that I ought to keep 
away, and — and — my going might prejudice the servants against 
you, and you know what great people they are in a great house.’ 

‘ Madge,’ said the old man, pressing her hand, while a tear rolled 
down his withered cheek, ^ you ought to be a queen ; you have 
more sense, judgment, and good feeling, thsii half the rest of the 
world put together.’ 

Cheveley, after leaving Lee’s cottage, wandered home so ab- 
stractedly, 

* Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter thought,* 

I 

that he was in his own grounds without being aware of it, till a 
servant met him, and told him tllht Mr. Spoonbill was in the library. 
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CHAPTER Vr. 


* The rfiglit came on alone, 

TIjc little stais sat one by one. 

Each on his golden throne ; 

Tlie evening air ])ast by my cheek, 

Tlie leaves above were stirred, 

Hilt the heating of niy own heart 
Was all the sound I heard.’ — R. J\I. JSTilnes. 

• 

‘ And why not death, rather than living torment ? 

'I'o die is to be bauibh’d troni mysell.’ 

'Jhvo Gentlemen of Vei'ona. 

‘ These are diversities of operations ; bftt it is the same Cod which worketh all in all.* 
— 1 Cor. xii.6. 


Two hours after the sound of the chariot wheels, that conveyed 
Fanny to Latimers, had died away, the carriage that was to take 
Lady De Clifford down to Criinstonc casne to the door. Lord De 
Clifford had engagements which took him out immediately after 
the wedding, and therefore prevented liis being in the way to sec 
his wife ofi^ but Mr. Frederick Fcedwcll had kindly remained for 
that purpose. After having passed a week in telling Lord De 
Clifford that it was weak good-nature^ in him to allow Lady De 
(ylifford to remain in town for her sister’s marriage, he now spent 
the short time that intervened between Julia’s departure, in shrug- 
ging his shoulders, and whis})cring her that really it was 

‘ De-de-dreadfully tyrannical in De Clifford sending Jier down 
alone to tliat gloomy, desolate place Crimslonc, just at the begin- 
ning of the season too ; ami that though no one admired obedience 
in a wife more than he did, yet there were things that no wife 
ought to submit to, and it was qn-qu-qnitc evident to him that De 
Clifford was getting h^r out of the way for his own purposes ; and 
though lie did not pretend to be vef-vc-very moral, yet really 
such things were too bad in a married man — a married man, you 
know, I-ady De Clifford !’ and up went his two fingers. 

Having turned in silent contempt from the serpent-like consola- 
tions of Mr. Frederick Fccdwcll, poor Julia had next to endure 
what w^as much more insupportable, the false and treacherous 
condolences of her mother-in-lawr 

^ My dear madam, I feel quite*sorry you arc not going to remain 
the season in town ; any one else might find it vaustly dull at 
Grimstone just now^; but with your mind, and the little com- 
pany, I’m sure you never can be dull.” 

' My brother thought, my dear Julia,’ yawned out Mr, Herbert 
Grimstone, as he stood before a glass, arranging llie few fractional 
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hairs on each teiiiple, under his hat, ‘ my brother thought that, not 
being well, you would prefer being in the countr3\ Tm sure that 
anything he and I can ever do to promote your comfort in any way 
we shall be most happy.’ 

^ I’m sure, my dear, it docs great credit to your head and hort to 
say so.’ 

‘ Oh, I’m sure, my dear mamma, Julia will do me the justice to 
believe, that I have alwa^^s studied her interests as much as if she 
had been my own sister.’ 

But Julia leaving the room in utter disgust at the contemptible 
little animals insane* hollowness, tlie amiable mother and son soon 
took their departure, and left her to finish the preparations for her 
journey unmolested^y, save by the sighs and indignation of Berj^l, 
who kept flinging the things about, ?s she vowed to Miss Grant (little 
Julia’s new governess, that of all the wicked things Lord De (dif- 
ford and his mother liad y^^'t been guilt}- of, ‘ this sending her dear 
lady away to that dreary, horrid place, at this time of the year, was 
the most wickedest.’ That she was sincere in this ojilnion no one 
can doubt, when it is remembered that ladies cannot be banished 
without their maids, and that two hours before Beryl had seen 
Luton and Gifford so happily forming part of the ^ cortege’ of the 
bridal party; all of which formed a most tantalizing back-ground, 
in her imagination, to the gloomy gable-ends of the Elizabethan 
pile at Grimstonc, with its cvld passagevs, bad neighbourhood, and 
worse roads, and its village church, which scarcely mustered a con- 
gregation of twent}^, while the stone effigies of llic Grimstoncs 
looked only less cold and rigid tlian their living descendants. 

^ But never mind ; mark iri}^ ^vords, ma’am,’ said Beryl to JNIiss 
Grant, as she locked the last imperial with a jerk, and pushing it 
with her foot, called to two of the footmen to take it down stairs, and 
let her lad^^ship know that everything was rcadj^; ^ Mark my 'words, 
ma’am, it will come home to them jxt ; for it is an impossibility 
such wickedness should go,uii))unishcd, cspcdiiall}^ with the oljl wo- 
man, wdio is at the bottom of it all.’ 

‘ I think, Berjd,’ said Miss Grant, ^ you ought to try and appear 
cheerful and happy, f/)r poor Lad}' De C’lifford’s sake ; for it can 
but add to her low spirits, to see every one miserable and discon- 
tented about her.’ 

‘ Oh, bless her !’ replied Beryls ‘ she shall not sec me discontent- 
ed ; but I cannot help saying, ma’am, what I think of those wretches, 
— for they are nothing else,’ 

^ Beryl, Beryl,’ cried little Julia, running in with Tiney in her 
arms, ^ mamma is waiting, and she says you are not to forget Tiney’s 
basket ; and do give me. a silk handkerchief to tic round her poor 
little throat, for she is trembling with the cold.’ 

' ^ If she is so cold, miss^ a velvet shawl will be better.’ 
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‘ So it Avill,’ said the cliild, delightedly, as slie wrapped up the little 
animal, leaving nothing but its beautiful head and long ears visible ; 
‘and how pretty slie looks, with all this black velvet around her ; 
doesn’t she, Miss drant?’ 

‘Yes, dear, very pretty,’ replied Miss Grant, patting the dog’s 
head ; ‘ but your mamma its waiting, and we must go.’ 

‘1 do love you,’ said Julia, following her down stairs, ‘for you 
never scold me, and tell me Iain a fool, about the dog, as Made- 
moiselle D’Antoville used; and,’ continued the child, stopping on 
the landing-place, and standing on tip-toe, as she held uj) her little 
mouth to her governess, ‘ I tokiss v>u too f for you are so pretty, 
and so smooth, and so clean.’ 

About tlirce o’clock on the day after she left London, Lady De 
(Uifford arrived at Grimstone. , Dreary and desolate tis she had 
always found it, it was now additionally so, for the house was under- 
going repair, and was still full of workmen. The cold, cheerless 
hall was a perfect chaos, with deal boards, shavings, carpenters’ 
tools, and packing-cases, that had been forwarded from Italy. Tlie 
uncarpetedstairspn rented nothing but dirt and discomfort; and the 
grating of saws, and din of hammers, distracted one sense, while 
the dense smoke of green wood, that issued from the cold and 
long-unoccupied grates, overpowered another. 

As soon as Julia had reached her bed-room, she was astonished to 
sec the posts, tester, and foot-board, of old, carved, black oak-bed- 
stead, in wliich she was to sleep, still lying in disjointed fragments 
about the floor ! The fact was, Lord l)c C^liflbrd had too much on his 
mi d, both amatory and jiolitical, to be able to think of such trifles as 
the comfort and well-being of his Mufe and child, and, therefore, had 
only written to Mrs. Jones, the housekeeper, two da 3 ^s before?, an- 
nouncing tliat J^ady l)c Clifibrd was going to Grimstonc : it was 
enough for him to know, that tliey were banished, and thereby that 
he had the world to himself, without being guilty of the puerility of 
caring how dreary jth# banishment inigl^t be. Immediately on the 
receipt of his letter, poor Mrs. Jones had fumed, fretted, ordered, 
scolded, scrubbed, swept, and, in short, done all that conld be done 
in the time ; and tliough great had been ^he labours of each and 
all, little was the apparent result from I hem, 

‘ Dear# mamma,’ said Julia, ‘come out of this nasty cold room, 
the smoke will make you cry, as i^ does me.’ 

Poor Lady De Clifford sank into a chair, and cried in good earn- 
est. Beryl, who now arrived, laden with cloaks and packages, 
cast one look round the dreary dismantled room, and muttering, 
‘Well, this is a little too bad,’ rang tliQ bell violently. Mrs. Jones 
appeared, curtseying, and panting, with her hand upon her side, 
quite out of breath, between agitation and getting up stairs. As 
soon as she could speak, she also began to ^ry. ‘ 1 assure you, my 
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lady,’ sobbed she at last, ^ I never was so hurt in my life as to 
think you should have to come to such a place, but I only got my 
lord’s fetter two days ago ; and work as we would, we could get no 
farther than you see, having no idea that the house would be want- 
ed these four months, if then.’ 

* I think, ma’am,’ said Beryl, ironically, ‘ as you pretend to feel 
so much for her ladj^ship, you might* at least have had her bed put 
up : where is she to sleep, pray ?’ 

^ Oh, do not say pretend, Mrs, Beryl, for I do feel for her ladyship 
with all my heart ; but it is not my fault about the bed cither. Last 
week a very handsoilie bedstead, with crimson damask hangings, 
all beautifully trimmed with white satin, like a wedding, bed, came 
down, and thinking of course it was for my lady, it was i)ut up here : 

' but last night, down came Mr. Tabouret, the upholsterer, in a great 
fright, and said, it was all a mistake, as it was for my lord’s own room, 
in Grosvenor Street : so it was taken down and sent away at eight 
this morning, and they have not' yet had time to»put up the other.’ 

‘ Trimmed with white satin I trimmed with white satin!’ mutter- 
ed Beryl, bridling up, and throwing every thing about within her 
reach, ‘ I’ll tell you what hit is, Mrs. Jones,’ continued she, walk- 
ing up to her, and speaking in a low voice, with her teeth sot, and 
her hands clenched, ^ I'd a tore it all to pieces with my /iown 
ands when it ad the good luck to come in my way, before I’d a let 
him and his fye-fics a ad such a bed, while his poor dear wife is 
to be shut up in this dreary prison, without any bed at all it 
seems. Oh, shame ! shame ! I wonder^ Mrs. Jones, where your 
feeling as a woman, as as been a wife, was, to let the filthy bed go 
back.’ 

^ Indeed, ma’am,’ sobbed Mrs. Jones, wiping her eyes with the 
corner of her apron, ‘ had I suspected anything of the sort, I am 
sure I should have laid violent hands on it.’ 

‘ Ah I some people never has the sense to suspect nothing, and 
that’s what the men wants to bring us /mil '•to ; but they will find 
some of us too many for them yet.’ 

‘Beryl,’ called Lady Ue (Clifford, coughing violently, ‘do get me 
some ‘ pate dc Guimauye.’ ’ 

‘ If I might take such a liberty, as to ask your ladyship to sit in 
the housekeeper’s room,’ said JVIrs. Jones, advancing, ‘ y«u would 
find it what no other part of the house is at present — clean, warm, 
comfortable, and quite free from smoke.’ 

‘ Thank you, Jones; but that would be tuniing you out.’ 

‘ Oh, never mind me, my lady — I can stay in the still-room, or 
the hall, or anywhere ; but it would be something off my mind, if 
I could see you and Miss Julia, bless her ! a little more comfortable.’ 

‘Do, mamma, said Julia; ‘for Jones used to have such nice 
cakes and sweetmeats in diat room, and I dare say she has still.’ 
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Lady De Clifford smiled at the cogency of the child’s rcasoniiif^; 
and yielding to the combined entreaties of all present, she took Miss 
Grant’s arm, and followed Mrs. Jones, who led the way to her own 
territories. Mrs. Jones did the honours of her apartment, by wheel- 
ing the sofa near the fire, and removing the bright brass kettle from 
the hob, also the hyacinths from the chimney-piece, which she 
feared would make Lady De Clifford’s head ache ; while little Julia 
climl)ed on all the chairs to examine the pictorial beauties of the 
walls, which consisted of an engraving of the ^ Ecce Homo ;’ Mr. 
Garrick in ‘ llicliard the Third Mr. Woffington as ‘ Lady 
Townly,’ in the Journey to London ‘ Geoi^e the Third walking 
on the Terrace at Windsor;’ a large shcej) in a green field all to 
himself, worked in lamb’s wool ; a print of Grimstonc ; anoriicr of 
Blichingly ; a bunch of carnations tied with a true lover’s knot, • 
done in tent stitch, surmounted by a coloured wood-cut of the 
IMarquis of Granby, with a fierce tear going oblicjuely across his face, 
the whole enclosed in black wooden frames ; while on the mantel- 
piece, besides the displaced hyacinths, were a Jacob’s ladder, in 
spun glass ; a cabriolet, containing a lacly and gentleman, of the 
same brittle material ; and a fine coloured pipe-clay eight-inch 
statue of Napoleon. Between the two windows was a table covered 
with green baize, on which stood a satin-wood tea-chest, behind 
which a japan tea-tray formed a fine Rembrandt-toned back-ground. 
On the hearth-rug sat a cat, more respectable than stately, who, 
however, withdrew to th(^ ‘ bcl retire’ of a chest of drawers, upon 
the entre of Tiuey and Zoe. 

. Jiss Grant sent for a square piano out of the school-room, in the 
hope of making the time pass IcvSs heavily ; for she played beau- 
tifully, and sang with great feeling and expression. Little Julia took 
her work, and sat at her mother’s feet, as she lay on the sofa ; and 
Miss Grant asked permission to read out the tlirce last numbers of 
‘ Nicholas Nicklcby,’ which soon made Lady De Clifford forget (as 
it has done many otheirs) all her sorrowjj for a time. After dinner. 
Miss Grant had recourse to Strauss, and some beautiful things from 
the ‘ Norma’ and the ^ Lucia,’ till at length, pausing to think what 
she should play next, Lady Uc Clifford sakj — 

^ Do, Miss Grant, if 1 have not quite tired out even your good 
nature, sing me those beautiful words of Mr. Kennedy’s, which you 
set to music.’ • 

‘ They are very beautiful, but very mournful ; and I think your 
ladyship would like a little Venetian air, that I have never yet 
sung to you, better.’ 

‘ Oh, no — no — nothing Venetian^’ s^id Lady De Clifford, passing 
her hand over her eyes, ‘ the other, pray ; for when I feel melan- 
choly, I like mournful music.’ , 

Miss Grant had now no alternative l)nt io comply, and accord- 
ingly sang the following beautiful words • 
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* Would tlial llui hour you called me tliiiic, 

Descried J^irl, had been our last ! 

Bofore the biar had ceased to •shine, 

Whose inlluencc then was o’er us cast. 
Would that we had not linger’d hcie. 

But ill the stillness of that dream 
Floated to some less ironhled sphere. 

Like rose-leaves down a summtr btream. 

‘ I'hv heart to loneliness and ffrief 
Then had not been an t;arly prey ; 

Nor had 1 felt my fond belief 
In life’s illusion fiule awa} - 
Oh ! no, I had nut lived to mourn 
The#'jhoiceT in my madness made ; 

Of toys by folly won and worn, < 

Which left for banish'd peace a shade. 

* The \forld — my' uncomplaining love — 

Tlie w'orld I wooed, avemgeil thee well ; 

The golden sho ver I prized above 
Tby young aftection, on me fell. 

The iuind of power, the voice of fame, 

In later days have both been mine ; 

Bat never have I felt the s;ime 

In beat t as^^when you call’d me thine.’ 


The expression of inclignanl fooling IMiss Grant threw into 
the last verse, did ample justice to the beautiful words, and left 
the echo of her voice Hoatiiig on the lieart long after its sounds 
had ceased. The rest of the night passetl wearily away, for it was 
past midnight before Lady Dc Cliffonrs room and bed were ready. 
On taking up the newspapers the next morning, Julia had the 
pleasure of reading the following paragraphs, all ^ en suite/ 

* Yesterday morning. Viscountess l)e (Jlilford left town for 
Grimstone, where it is her lady ship’s intention to remain during 
the rest of the season.’ 

‘ Yesterday evening, Viscount De Clifford entertained a select 
party at dinner, at his residence in Grosvenor Street. Among the 
company present were; the Earl and Countess of Shuffleton, Lords 
Albert and Harry Dincly, Viscount St. Le^^er, liady (Charlotte 
Loory, Lady Stepastray, the lion. Mrs. Dreadnought, the lion. 
Mrs. Reynard Alley, llic Hon. Herbert (irimstonc, Mr. York 
Fonnoir, Mr. Sriobgucs?, and ?dr. Frederick Fecdwclb’ 

‘ The Dowager Lady De Clilford also had a ' soiree musicale,’ 
at her house in Bruton Street, yesterday evening, which was nume- 
rously aud fashionably attended.’. 

‘ It is currently reported in the^ highest circles, that a marriage 
is on the tapis be<twecn the young Marquis of Cheveley and the 
beautiful Lady Fanny Germaine, the ‘ accomplished niece of the 
Premier.’ o « 

Now, though .Julia had often tried to persuade herself that Che- 
vely ought to nvirry, nay, though she hful gone still farther, and 
tried to persuade herself that she wished him to do so, and though 
she did not believe thi;^ report of his marriage with Lady Fanny 
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Germanic, yet it had the j)()wer of making her additionally unhapj)v 
for the rest of the day. Alas ! poor human nature ; disguise it as 
wc will, love makes a chameleon of the heart ; since, under its in - 
fluence, every passing breath gives a differeut hue to its feelings ; 
it only requires a word, a look, a tone, to make it ‘ coulcur-de-rose,’ 
and half of either, to render it more drear and dark, than a starless 
midnight. It is this atmospheric variability, if one may use the 
expression, that occasions the thousand little dissensions that spring 
from love itself ; for, it is generally in the fondest moments, that 
hearts tliat love ask and expect sacrifices, and each feels chilled 
and disappointed that the other has not yicldcd*ru it: — ^Ycni should 
not have asked at such a time,’ jmiits one ; ‘ All ! i/ou should not 
have refused,’ siglis the other, and hc^th are equally disappointed, 
in the ovation that each ihoaglit sjiould have been exclusively theirs. 

Time rolled on, and except that passed with her child, whose 
sweet young nature daily promised all she could wish, it was weary 
ill tlic extreme to Latly l)e (Clifford, for there is nothing more 
difficult for tlie unliappy to get accustomed to, than a forced and 
cheerless solitude : to be alone often^ is ruot only a relief, hut a lux- 
ury; but to he abc'tys alone is next akin to madness. Except 
from Fanny, she seldom heard from any one ; for her most pro- 
fessing friends were too liappy, and too gay, and too busy to write ; 
and when they did, their letters were either filled with their own 
triumphs, or with offensive and frivolous apologies for not having 
written before ; which, in jilain Englisli, amounted to ‘ I’ll write to 
yon when I have nothing lieltcr to do’ and this is as much as you 
can, or ought to cxpi'.cl, now that you are no longer in the way to 
contribute to oiir amusement or weil-beiug.’ 

Slic was also somf 3 wliat ainiised and disgusted at hearing that la- 
dies who called their husbands brutes, tore tlieir pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and went into liyslerics at tlie disa})y)binUncnt of a delay 
about a ball or an opera box, were much shocked at her for not 
cheerfulljj submitting »to whatever speejes of banislunent Lord l)e 
Clifford ordained for her ; wliile other exemplary ladies, though 
ensaired to be married to another before their liusbands were cold 
in their graves, were equally shocked at Ijer want of fcelbif/ in 
writing to them in unmeasured terms of grief at the loss of a faithful 
dog, who had been lier unchanging friend and companion for years ; 
and wrote her word she must be mnd to think of intruding her 
canine loss upon the orthodox affliction of black crape and muslin 
caps. This was too disgusting to be angry with, and she merely 
thou-tjcht of the story of the rich Venetian ladv, wlio, when her con- 
fessors catnc to condole with her fo»thie loss of her husband, found 
her in high 9})irits playing piquet with an adventurer ; he remon- 
strated upon the iiifielicacy of such a proceeding ; 

‘ Ah padre mio,’ said the lady, ^ had ;j40u come a quartet of an 
hour sooner, 3^ou would have found me dissolved in tears ! but I 
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staked my grief on the game with this young man, and, as you per- ^ 
ccive, I’ve lost it !‘ 

Julia had still to learn, that she should not measure other hearts 
by her own ; for she would have done more to serve an utter 
stranger than her ^ soi-disant’ best friends would do to secure her 
salvation : no wonder then that she wsl^ disappointed, but disap- 
pointment, after the first bitterness is past, is a fine tonic, and gives 
an elasticity to the mind, that saves it from all future morbidity ; 
when once we reflect in the beautiful words of James Knox, that 


‘ 'j^lic friends have all deserted us, 

'We lov’d III days of yore, 

Since strandeil by the stroms of late 
^ Upon misfortune’s shore.’ • 

We begin to weigh those frienej^ in the balance, and, if among 
the gay, the hollow, and the worldly, they arc sure to be ‘ found 
wanting,’ to lose, such, tlieii, is in fact, ‘ to gain a loss — at first, 
we give over the worthless phantom ; but, oh ! the happiness as wo 
look wistfully back again through the vista of years, to discover 
some dear ‘ old familiar faces,’ with hearts as fa,miHar, whose mild 
steady light of love, made no display in tlic sunshine of prosperity ; 
but returns to cheer, guide, and help us through the night of ad- 
versity ; and prove, that in some instances, the bread we have cast 
upon the waters, does indeed return to us after many days. Would 
that I could dip tills pen into my lieart, and I should be eloquent 
in praise of one, whose kind gentle heart, is now cold and still ; but 
the "ood he did is not ^ interred with, his bones for he lias dcleira- 
ted it to one, as kind, as diligent, as generous, as delicate as him- 
self ; but how poor are words for friendship such as theirs, or gra- 
titude like mine ! i^Iay the path they have smoothed for me on 
earth be rcmcml)cred to them in heaven ! 


It was now MayJ beautiful balmy May, that always seems to me 
like the first love of the vear, when the flowers bcmii to blush 
beneath the warmth of the sun’s gaze, and the bees murmur honied 
nothings in their leaves. Lady De ClitFord had so portioned out 
her time, as to fill up every interstice of it : her child, her flowers, 
her visits to the poor, {}ud long country walks, all filled up the day ; 
and even in the stillness of night, when thoughts, those noiseless 
and undeniable visitors, loill intrude, slic would get up, write let- 
ters, or do anything to banish .the remembcrance of Clievelej". 
Then came Sunday — a Sunday in the country, when there is a 
holy calm in all a^'ound, as though Nature herself was hushed in 
prayer, and no sound steals on the ear, hut the bells of the village 
church, proclaiming the SaUbath through the quet fields, and har- 
monizing the spirit to . thankfulness and hope. How often she 
thought, as she w/ilked to the lowly fane, and still more, when she 
heard the words of co^ifort and encouragement enforced and ex- 
pended by Mr. Osborne, the rector ; that she had, or that she 
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would conquer herself ; that she would never rest till she had up- 
rooted every sinful feeling ! hut still, thoughts, which are the sha- 
dows of feeling, would sometimes intrude in spite of herself. 

She had been nearly three months in the country and notwith- 
standing all her incessant struggles with, and occasional victories 
over, herself, she had never had courage to take the sacrament ; she 
wished, hoped, feared, trembled, and deemed herself unworthy of 
it. Whether it was that Mr. Osborne had remarked her constant 
attendance and attention at church, and her non-attendance at the 
communion table, or that he merely gave the admonition, in the 
course of his dufy, toward all his parishioners, she knew not, but 
certain it vfas that on the tenth Sunday after she had been at 
Grimstone, bad he been sitting in Julia’s heart he could not have • 
replied to her thoughts, or refuted her doubts better. His text was 
from 2 (]or. v. 17 — ^If any man be in Christ he is a new creature.’ 

In the course of his sermon he said (and Lady De Clifford 
thought he fixed his eyes upon her), ‘ T^et no one be discouraged 
from coming to Christ, because he firuW not in himself that godly 
sorrow for sin, that ability to repent, and all those spiritual quali- 
fications which he desires to have : we must first be in Christ be- 
fore we are new creatures ; wc would fain have something before 
we come ; we are prone to conclude that God’s pardons are not 
free, but that we must bring something with us wherewith to pur- 
chase them ; but no, the proclamation runs thus — ^ Buy, without 
money,’ ^ (/ome, and take the water of life freely.’ Therefore do 
not say ^ I have a sinful disposition, and a hard heart, and cannot 
mourn for sin as I should ; I will therefore stay till I am better.’ 
This is as though I should say, ‘ I will go to the physician, but I 
will have my malady healed first.’ The end of going to Christ is, 
that this very hardness of thy heart may be taken away ; that this 
very ' deadness of spirit may be removed ; that thou mayest be 
enlivened, quickened.^ healed : that thou rnayest hate sin, and be- 
come fruitful in righteousness, before thy soul be united to Christ 
by a living faith. For it is faith that purifies the heart, and works 
(produces good works) by love. Wc must not pretend to serve 
God by only going to church, and doing other acts of outward 
devotion ; while we are dead and cold our religion is vain. They 
who, like Mary, seek grace from the words of (Christ, receive the 
assurance of divine approbation ; and this stimulates them to fresh 
acta of piety and beneficence. It is almost inypossible for such to 
go on in haughtiness, envy, hatred, and disobedience. Grace and 
raith will resist it, and make them l^wl^, gentle, willing, obedient, 
active, without relying on any works of their own. Whosoever 
withdraws his heart and senses from the bustle and noise of this 
world, looking for salvation through the blyod and righteousness of 
Christ, will certainly find there, that ‘ bettei# part, which shall not 
be taken from him.’ ’ 
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That day Julia remained for the sacrament. She returned home, 
feeling happier than she had done for some time ; she had cast her 
burden upon him who could alone bear it ; she had sought God, 
and found him, and peace was once more in her heart. It has 
been truly and beautifully remarked by some one, that ^ moderation 
is the silken string running through the pearl chain of all virtue.* 
Lady De Clifford felt this, and made no violent resolves ; but a 
calm determination never to think of Italy, or anything connected 
with it, seemed to diffuse itself over her mind. On her return 
home, little Julia ran into her dressing-room. 

^ Dear mamma/ said she, kissing her, ‘ how well you look — like 
what you used to look.’ 

* E'vero — vero/ chirped the starling, that Cheveley head given 
her ; the sound of the bird’s vmce, for a moment, sent the blood 
from her heart to her cheek ; but making a great effort, she 
turned to Beryl, who was taking of her things, and said, 

* Take the bird down to Jones’s room. Beryl, vrill you, for it dis- 
turbs me.’ 

^ Poor Pipola,’ cried Uttlc Julia, ^ do let me have him in the 
schoolroom, mamma ?’ 

^ No love/ replied Lady De Clifford, ^ he would disturb you 
at your lessons ; and she blushed as she made the objection, for 
she felt it was a subterfuge ; but being so often there herself^ 
the poor little starling would as much remind her of all she wish- 
ed to forget, as if* he had remained where he then was. Beryl 
took the bird : his mistress gave one last look at him as he 
left the room, and if, for a moment, tears gathered in her eyes, 
they only served to commemorate the first signal victory she had 
gained over herself. 

From that day Lady De Clifford pursued ^ the even tenour of 
her way,’ and gradually began to regain the peace she had been so 
long a stranger to ; her chief solace was in the instructive society 
of Mr. Osborne, and liis^ kind-hearted wife. She received few 
letters, except from Fanny and her husband, and they breathed 
the very spirit of affection and friendship ; in his last, Saville had 
mentioned that Mr. Herbert Grimstone had been appointed to a 
northern embassy, and had taken his departure the preceding week. 
The only drawback to the quiet enjoyment of her present mode of 
life, was the occasional long country visits 'she had to pay over bad 
cross roads, with miserable post horses. All newspapers she had 
eschewed, for they Were sure to contain something to annoy her, 
one way or the other, and she had made a resolution that she 
would not be annoyed. She ^V*as sitting one evening on the lawn, 
looking at little Julia and Zoij running races, when she saw Mr. 
Osborne walking^ up the broad gravel walk of the ‘ pleasaunce.’ 
She rose to meet hi^n. 

‘ Good evening, Mr,*'Osbornc, what a lovely day this has beea ! 
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I hope you arc come to stay, and that you will allow me to send 
down to the re^ctory for Mrs. Osborne.’ 

* Thank your ladyship, not this evening,’ replied Mr. Osborne, 

^ for I have to go and see a poor man who lies dangerously ill five 
miles gflf* ; but as you say jou never look at a newspaper, I could 
not resist bringing you this, and begging you to read the ablest 
and most eloquent speech, without exception, that I have read a 
long time ; it has made a tremendous sensation in London, and, 
politically speaking, has nearly annihilated Lord Melford.’ 

‘ I have no great love for politics,’ said J^lia, smiling, ‘ but to 
please you I rcaHy think I could read a whole debate, VVhat is it 
about ?’ • 

^ liord Denham and the colonics,’ replied Mr, Osborne, looking ^ 
down the columns of the paper.* ‘ Ah, here it is, ‘ The Marquis 
of Chcvelcy rose in reply.’ ’ 

Luckily a garden scat was near, into which Julia sank, for at 
Cheveley’s name, coupled with such unqualified approbation, the 
blood seemed to eddy in a whirlpool rcviind her heart, and a sud- 
den faintness came over l)er. 

‘ Dear Lady Dc Cldford, you are ill!’ said Mr, Osborno, anxiously. 

‘ No, no, only a slight spasm, it will be over in a minute.’ 

^ I fear the grass may be damp, as the dew is falling ; you had 
better not slay out.’ 

‘ Oh I am better now,’ said Lady Dc Clifford, rising. ^ Wliich 
gale did you come in at ? a ^^alk will do mo good, I’ll go as far as 
tlu' lodge with you.’ 

‘ I came by the lake, and left my horse at the other side of the ferr3\ 

‘ V^cry well, then, we’ll go across the park ; that will be the 
shortest way,’ replied Lady De Clifford, taking Mr. Osborne’s 
proffered arm. . , 

During the walk, Mr. Osborne could talk of nothing but 
Chcvcley’s speech in rcj)ly to Lord Melford ; and his praises were 
too sweet t) Julia’s^car, for her to interrupt him. Nor was it 
till some time after she found herself alone, that she was sufficiently 
composed to read it herself ; while her heart responded in audible 
echoes to the ‘ cheers’ with which it was so thickly interlined. Oh ! 
what triumph has earth for us like the fame of those we love ? 
Julia felt an indescribable pleasure in repeating oyer and over 
again every word Clieveley had uttered, and reiterating the plau- 
dits he had received, iu imagination, she heard every varied in- 
flection of his deep, eloquent, and beautifully-fcodulated voice ; — 
what wonder, then, if she lingered 

‘ By tl^e lake witli trembling stars TnlaVl, till earth was still, 

And midnighCs melancholy pomp was on the distant hill.** 


* I know not who may be the author of these two bean^ful lines, but I found them in 
Doctor Weatherhead*s very clever and agreeable Pedestrian Tour through France and 
Italv. Simpktnand Marshall : 1S34. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 


‘ To be ft heg^RP, it will cost the richest cfttiijidate, ever)' gront lie has ; to before one 
can ooiDineiioe H true critic, it will cost a man all the good qualities of his mind, which, 
perhaps, for a less purchase, would be thought but an indiftcrent bargain.* 

* My brain, methinks, is like an hour-glass. 

Wherein my imaginations run like sands. 

Filling up time ; but then are turn'd and turnM, 

So that I lu^oyr not what to stay upon, 

And less to put in art.* — Ben Jonaon. 

* His low and charmed voice made the still air so sweet, ' 

That beesVnigIkt leave llybla, to seek honey there.* 

* Unpublished play, 

CuBVEiiEY had taken Saville’s advice, and had forsaken the prison 
of Solitude to work on the treadmill of Society. And, oh ! the 
weary toil it was to him. ^ But another year,’ he thought, ^ and 
there will bo no necessity for this sacrifice ; — and for her dear 
sake what would I not do ?’ The very homage he received in the 
world disgusted him ; for he knew that it was not for himself, but 
liis position ; and that had he been the most stupid, or the most 
wicked of God’s creatures, lie would liave been equally popular, 

. and equally caressed. The*- Savillcs were still at Latimers, so 
that he felt every day more and more the desolation of the crowds 
in which he mingled, — for companionship he had none. 

Lord Melford had again made fruitless overtures to him, the 
result of Which was a total cessation of all private intercourse be- 
tween them. And, though gifted with no ordinary powers of 
eloquence, Cheveley had no ambition to be an orator ; but he felt 
that he had no right' to form part of the legislature of his country, 
without defending her interests by exposing political profligacy, 
whenever its nature or €x,tent forced him so to do ; and, roused 
both by justice and indignation, at the flimsy equivocations and 
true Whig chicaneries by which Lord Melford had attempted to 
deny and defend sonie,^ of his most undeniable and indefensible 
measures, he had made the able and magnificent speech at the be- 
ginning of the session, which Mr. Osborne alluded to in the last 
chapter.^ If the congratulations of friends, the extorted praise even 
of opponents, and the universal celebrity it insured him, could have 
made him happy, Cheveley ought to have been so ; but when the 
mind is swayed by one master passion, what mere bubbles, formed 
and dissolved by a breath, are the^rcatest trimuphs that do not relate 
to it ! If he did feel anything like gratification at the sensation his 
speech had made,/ it was only when he thought that Julia would 
read it, and approve of /he principles which dictated it, and the 
manner in wliich he hUd advocated them ; he also felt a secret, 
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. bat natural satisfaction at the blow he had struck at the party of 
which the man he despised most on earth, Lord l)e Clifford, for- 
nfed one of the* tools and supporters. With liim personally he had 
no intercourse whetever ; but it provoked him to see a man, by 
dint of ^ party spirit and puffery, maintain his footing in the worm, 
whom, It his real charaeter were known, the least fastidious would 
have shunned. Plato does not deserve all the credit he has got 
for saying to Speusipiis, when his servant had been guilty of a 
great fault, ‘ Do you beat that fellow ; for I am angry with him, 
and shall go farther than becomes me for when others avenge 
us, we are doubljr avenged ; it is the having none to do it fof us, 
that makes , us to use our own hot anger, and ‘ go farther than be- 
comes us.’ « * 

It was this conviction that kept Cheveley out of Lord De Clif- 
ford’s way ; for he felt he could not trust himself with him. That 
he should hate his wife, was no longer a mystery to him ; for, as 
Seneca truly observes, ^ ’Tis a damned humour in great men, that 
whom they wrong, they’ll hate — especially should wives (as they 
are foolishly apt to do, when they writhe under them) venture to 
complain of their vices ; for then they reward their interference 
like that of Praxaspes, and convince them, after King Cambyses* 
fashion, that a continuance of their excesses only enables them 
to pierce the heart, and destroy life with a more unerring aim. 

Oh ! what an odious monster is An unprincifded prdfes-gang 
— writing, and propagating lies, from morning till night. Srnil- 
ing in the face, and stabbing in the back ! Of all reptiles, 
scribbling underlings are the vilest. Who from parasitical^maggots, 
gloating on the meats of the rich man’s table, turn into literary 
panders to the rich man’s vices, whether ])rinted or acted ; who 
spit their anonymous venom with impunity ^ at the weak or the 
injured ; and, while, serpent like, they entangle their victim in their 
slimy coils, feel safe themselves from attack, from the conviction, 
that none care to encofmter the pestilcnae of their breath, Cheve- 
ley felt this, not indeed in his oyn person, for he was rich, and great, 
and consequently beyond either their malice, or their meanness, 
their falsehood, or their fawning ; but like ail generous natures he 
could resent, and feel indignant at, injuries that were not his own ; 
and was often roused, at seeing others suffer under 

‘ Tlic oppressor’s wrong, the^roiid man’s contumely ’ 

• • • • ♦ 

The insolence of office, and the spurns, % 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes.’ 

lie had lately been much di3gastcd,.at^ series of snakc-in-the-grass 
critiques upon Charles Kean, that had appeared in the Investiga- 
tor ! and an anonymous back-stabber, that disgrijccd a new perio- 
dical, another vehicle of the Fuzboz and Foijinoir clique, of which 
Fufboz was the writer. But Cheveley’s surprise would have ceased, 
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had he known , what others knew, vis?, that Fazboz had formerly ^ 
been under many obligations to Charles Kean ; and it was an ap- 
-proved and successfully practised custom, among the great men 
with whom Fuzboa was now accustomed to live, and for whom 
he had the honour to do dirty work,, to blot out all obligations, 
with injuries, unless those of money, and dinners figuring in the 
present tense, 

Cheveley had come to town, for a ball at D — House ; but not 
knowing how to get rid of the intervening time, he had asked Mr. 
Spoonbill to dinner, ;fvho proposed their going to the play. 

‘ With all rny heart,’ said Cheveley ; and as he4iaa no fancy for 
hearing all Shakspear clipped into two words, he decided upon 
, going to Drury laq^, and seeing what he had long wished to see, 
Kean’s Hamlet. * 

The house was crowded, and his box being the third from the 
stage in the first tier, he had a good opportunity of watching the 
thousand variations of the young actor’s beautiful and expressive 
countenance. Except perhaps his father’s, never were such eyes 
$?ecn in a human head ; every look was a creation stereotyped in 
light, caught from the Promethean spark within ; there was indeed 

* The m^nd the nxiisi^, breathing from the face,’ 

and echoed by a voice, that was the very poetry of sound : while 
the graoe oF each movement played round him, like the radius of 
an immortal halo : never to his feeling had Cheveley heard Shaks- 
pear declaimed before. As the play advanced, it became a query 
in his mind, how nature had worked out her designs ; whether she 
had made the poet for the actor, or the actor for the poet ; so co- 
equal was the genius before him, that embodied, with the imortal 
genius that had conceived the subtle workings of the ‘ noble mind’ 
that was there o’erthrown. No actor perhaps ever before so inti- 
mately combined the ‘ os rnagna sonaturum which is the corporeal 
part, with that deep pathosy that is the very soul and essence of 
iraged}^ The scone at the^play, wheire Hamlet, lying at Ophelia’s 
feet, watches the king’s counleuanc^was almost supernatural ; the 
envenomed words of the player seemed to act as conductors to the 
lightning of Hamlet’s looks, and actually to blast his uncle’s heart. 
Another masterpiece was the closet scene with Gertrude. The 
lone of reproachful sorrow, in which he uttered the words 

* Mother, you have moelt ofTended my father,,’ 

seemed, ^ jure divino,’ to annul ihe ties of nature between them, 
and wring her heart with the same sadness as his own. Evening 
uftcr evening, did Cheveley /continue to enjoy the high intellectual 
pleasure of Kean’s acting, till he became puzzled which character 
VI fix on as his,, chef d’oeuvre.’ So excellent were all, that each 
seemed in its turn bes; ; but after seeing him again, he gave the 
jyrcference to Hamlet hnd Lear ; for though he had often seen a 
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drivelling old fool totter over the stage, that the play-bills called 
Lear, he had never before seen Shakspear’s Lear personated ; 
dvery one thal, had hitherto attempted it, seemed to forget that 
there is a pith ahd marrow in curses ; a stamina in unredressed 
wrongs ; an Hereulcan thew and sinew in hatred, that no time can 
wither into age : as Lear himself says, 

• — ‘ When the mind’s free, 

The body’s delicate : the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feel in;' else.* 

Kean’s Lear is throughout ‘ every inch a king,’ never a driveller ; 
and when his provocations arc considered,® scarcely a madman. 
So fierce, foul, and unnatural, is the conduct of his daughters, 
that horrible as their father’s curse is, yet jt is so well earned, 
that every word seems to fall but as the blows of even-handed * 
justice. In the hands of an unskilful adtor this curse becomes 
revolting, and therefore, seeming unnatural, places Lear on a 
level with his daughters ; but as Kean gives it, all our sympathies 
remain with liCar, and in the midst of the awful and super-natural 
images raised by his fearful imprecations,* we still behold the 

*01d, kind father, whose fiaiik heart gave a//,* 

and feel with him, that 

* that way madiiess lies.’ 

In the last ctet, where he is dying, and^says, 

* And my poor fool is bang’d ! No, no, no life, ; 

Why should a dug, a horse, a rat, have life, 

And thou no breath at all ^ O, thou wilt come no more, ^ 

Never, never, never, never, ne\er !’ 

his acting is, without cxeception, the finest thing that ever wasr 
seen ; his heart literally appears to break, and it is some minuter 
before even the fall of the disenchanting green curtain can con- 
vince us that all we have seen and heard is not real. 

‘ And this,’ said Cheveley, as Hamlet died, ^ is the main that 
such a reptile as Fuzl*)z dares to criticil^c — nay, more,* attempts to 
decry ; but Seneca is right, we should never have heard of Sophro- 
niscus but for the son of Socrates ; nor of Aristo and Gryllus if it 
had not been for Xenophon arid Plato ; aijd, I suppose, the same 
age that can produce a Kean, must of necessity, by some inscruit- 
able law of nature, balance the marvel with a hwzboz;’ 

‘ No doubt,’ replied Mr Spoonbill ; ^ for so it has been in all ages ; 
and what is worse, many of the jnastcr-spirits of this earth, have 
only obtained ‘post obits’ on posterity, and starved themselves, 
while they made all succeeding generations rich with their pos- 
thumous mine. Look to the chronficlcts of our own country for in- 
stance — old Baker, in Elizabeth’s reign, gives us an inventory of 
illustrious personages, long since forgotten, and now unknown, and 
winds up as follows : — ‘ It might be thought ridiculous to speak of 
stage-playors, but seeing excellency in the ihcanest things deserves 
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remembering, and Roscius, the comedian, is recorded in history 
Mith such coiiiincndation, it may be allowed us to (Jo the like with 
some of our nation. Richard fiurbidgc, and Edward Alleyn, two 
such actors as no age must ever look to see the like ; and to make their 
comedies complete, Richard Tarlton, who for the part called the 
clown’s part, never hati his match, never will have. For writers 
of plays, and such as had been jdayers themselves, William Shak^ 
speare and Benjamin Jonson, have especially left their names recom- 
mended to posterity’ ! Now, when there could by any possibility 
be a period when Sjiakspear only served to cap a clown I we can- 
not so much wonder that there might be another, wherein a Fuz- 
boz wpuld dare to criticise a Kean.’ 

‘ Very true,’ said^Cheveley, ^ for the Erostratus breed is by no 
means extinct ! and those who can do nothing great themselves, 
are ever anxious to secure fame’s bastard, notoriety^ by destroying 
the great achievements of others. How I should like to know 
Charles Kean ; I admire all I have heard of his private character 
so much ; and after all, that is the real portion of a man, which we 
should cither value or desj)ise : for genius, without the rudder of 
principle ; or talents, without the ballast of moral (pialities, serve but 
to lure others to the same destruction that await their possessor.’ 

‘ You would be fortunate if all your wishes could be so readily 
accomplished,’ said Mr. Sp9onbill, ^ for I made his acquaintance 
last year, and a more agreeable, gentlemanlike fellow, I don’t 
know any where ; I’ll introduce you to him now, if you like, if you 
will come with me to his room.’ 

‘ Thank you, I should like it of all things,’ said Cheveley, 
rising to follow Mr. Spoonbill out of the box, 

. Upon entering Kean’s dressing-room, they found him still in 
Hamlet’i dress ; — tliie presentation over, they entered into conver- 
sation ; and Cheveley found him to the full as agreeable as Mr. 
Spoonbill had represented j he expressed hi|^ unqualified admira- 
tion of his Hamlet, not ifidecd to the full extent of what he felt ; 
for on the same principle that prevents a man seriously and deeply 
in love, paying compliments ; it is utterly impossible, to say all we 
think to a person, for whom we have a genuine and enthusiastic 
admiration. 

In the course of conversation, Mr. Spoonbill alluded to the 
Fonnoir clique, and was not sp’aring of contemptuous epithets on 
Fuzboz. ^ 

‘ I must say,’ said Kean, smiling, * his poor malice, with regard 
to myself, reminds me of a new reading a man playing in a 
barn once gave to the end of Hamlet’s soliloquy after the players 
leave him, where instead of saying, as it is written, 

' * As he is potent with such spirit, 

Abuses mef to damu me 

he thundered out — 
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( ‘ As he is very potent with such spirits) 

He abuses me too, darn'me* * 

• * Ha ! ha! hk 1* laughed Mr. Spoonbill, ^ don’t say another word, 
for if you begin your good stories I shall stay here all night, and 
old Lady Dullgabble bespoke me a week ago to escort her to D 

tlouse ; and as I safv her here this evening, I must now go, 

and either hear you abused, or made odious by comparisons with 
John Kemble. So, my lord,’ added he, turning to Chevcley, ^ I’ll 
leave. you and my inclinations with my young friend here together.' 

Chevcley at the moment was busy looking at the picture of 
Kean’s father, wjiich his son always wore vvhcti he played Hamlet, 
and it was, not till Mr. S[)oonbill had closed the door after him, 
that he felt as if he was intruding upon his ^ new acquaintance; 
therefore, after having obtained a promise that he would dine * 
witli him the next day, he took his leave, possessing the rare satis- 
faction of retaining his veneration for the genius, wholly unimpair- 
ed by his personal intercourse with the man. 

When Chevcley got into his cabriolet, he drove rapidly on, as 
men arc wont to do when their thoughts are going a great pace. 
He tried to confine them to Kean, to Hamlet, but everything that 
was good, or beautiful, or fine, never failed to remind him of Julia; 
he thought how she would have enjoyed the acting he had seen 
that night, and then he thought of the lonely desolate life she was 
leading. Here the noble animal he was driving felt an additional 
lash of the whip, and thus urged to the toj) of its speed, dashed 
furiously on, till corning in sudden and violent contact with the 
]A)ie of an omnibus, the horse reared, the shafts of the cabriolet 
broke, and Chevcley only escaped being dashed to f)ieces, by 
jumping out on the pavement at the top of the llaymarkct. 7 

A crowd, as is usual on such occasions, liaving instantly gather- 
ed round the place of the accident, the horse's head was soon secu- 
red, and the groom enabled to extricate him from the broken shafts, 
which as soon as hcihad done, Chevelcy ordered him to take the 
cab to Adams’s, and the horse hoim;, and send the carriage as 
soon as possible for him to the Carlton, whither he would walk. 
Accordingly, emerging from the crowd, he Retraced his way down 
the Haymarkct without further impediment, till he came to the 
Little Theatre, where there was an immense crowd, the play being 
just over. He was in the act of crossing to the other side of the 
street, when his attention was arrested by the cry of ‘ Lady De 
Clifford’s carriage’ and the answer, ^ Lady Dc« Clifford’s carriage 
stops the way.’ Was it — could it be that Julia was in town ? 

As he asked himself this quesrion, his heart beat so violently 
that he almost reeled again, and might have fallen, had he not, in 
rushing back to the porch of the theatre, learnt, against a pillai% 
He had scarcely drawn his hat over his % eyes, before the words 
^ Lady De Clifford coming out’ fell uport his ear ; suddenly his 
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heart stopped beating, his breath was suspended, and he seemed 
actually to hear as well as see with his eyes, as he rivetted them on 
the door of the theatre ; presently two figures appeitVed, which the 
light fell full upon : they were Lord De Clifford and — his 
mother. The former handed the latter into her carriage, and 
Cheveley sank back against the pillar,' as disappointed and an- 
gry as if any one had deceived him, besides his own hopes. 
When the carriage drove off. Lord J)e Clifford, in returning 
into the theatre, jostled against Cheveley, and trod upon his 
foot, whereupon, instead of apologising, he said, savagely, 

^ D — n you, why don’t you stand out of the way?’ 

‘ Because 1 have as good a right to the way as yog, my lord,’ 
replied Cheveley, hi^ughtily. 

^ You know me, then ?’ drawled Lord Dc Clifford, who had 
evidently taken too much wine. 

^ But too well,’ was the laconic reply. 

‘ What the d — 1 do you mean by that, sir ’ 

‘ I mean what I say.’ 

‘ Then,’ retorted l^ord Dc Clifford, vehemently, ‘ I’ll make jmii 
eat your words, and may they choke you, as you swallow them !’ so 
saying, he raised his arm, but Cheveley calmly, but resohjtcly, seized 
it, and pressing it back towards its ownt'r’s breast, walked under 
a lamp, as he replied, 

^AuAyoii know me, too, my lord, so beware of what you are doing.’ 

‘ Lc-Le-Lord Cheveloy !’ staimnered Lord Do Clifford, starting 
back a few paces, and then added, in an ironical tone, ‘ the Triton 
of the Tories — the denouncer of democrats — the Demosthenes 
of dandies, — most true, I know you ; but allow me the honour of 
renewing my acqiuintance witli you at Wimbledon to-morrow ; a 
little cold lead will [)rcvcnt my thinking as lightly of you for the 
future as I do at present,’ 

‘ Whatever your thoughts of me, or your designs on me, may be, 
you shall not betray me into a street brawl, dtjpecially as I perceive 
your potations have been as liberal as your j)olitics, my ford.’ 

‘ Ye-yc-you shall repent this; you shall Iiear farther from me, 
my lord manpiis,’ muttpred Lord Dc Clifford, closing his teeth, 
and clenching his hand. 

^ As you please, my lord,’ said Cheveley, w^alking away from 
him, and turning into Pall Mall.t 

And what were Chevcicy’s fc 9 lings as he hurried along ? Ilis 
first impulses wera human, and consequently bad : for a few se- 
conds his* heart was a chaos of hopes, triumph, ecstacy ; here 
was the man he hated np.ost on earth — who stood between 
him and all he loved, w’ho caused all the misery of one 
whose happiness yvas dearer to him than his own — thrown, by a 
sudden quirk of fortunoy and that none of his own seeking either, 
completely into his pbwer ; he knew himself to be an unerring 
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shot. To-morrow, that little feather from the wing of time, which 
had now nearly dropped, might blot him from creation, and leave 
#iilia, free. l>ut duelling he had alwas been sufficiently narrow- 
minded to consider as much murder as stabbing or poisoning, and 
w^ould Julia link herself to a murderer — the murderer of her hm- 
hand T Ay, still her httshand in name lyid in bond, if in nought 
else. But then ha was no David, sending Uriah into the field to 
be slain ; the (piarrcl was none of Jus seeking ; nay, more, it had 
been thrust upon him ; the laws of society demanded that he 
should take it up. So far sophistry, but what did the laws of God 
demand? that he should ^ murder,^ arfll Cheveley’s honour 

being derived from those laws, however liorcc the si niggle might 
be within,*hc generally ended by <)l)cying tliein. When h^ reach' 
ed the (Carlton, he threw himscj fin to a chair, exhausted by the* 
conflict that he had underiyone with himself; but bavins: once re- 
solved upon the line of conduct he should pursue, he became 
calm, and when the carriage came, returned home to make some 
slight alteration in his dress and proceeded, as he had originally 

intended, to J) House. In the cloak room he was intercepted 

by Lady Stepastray, wlio mewed up to liiin with 

‘ My dear Lord Cheveley, don’t you think that |)icture,’ pointing 
to one opposite where they stood, ^ has a groat look of Lady De 
Clifford ?’ 


‘ Good heavens, no! as unlike as T*t() Hercules,’ said Cheveley. 

‘ What a pity it is she and her husband cannot live together,’ 
]wiiTed liady Stepastray. 

^ And why can they not, pray ?’ asked (Cheveley, bitterly. 

‘ Oh, poor man, he says she has such a horrible temper, and is 
so dreadfully extravagant.’ 

Cheveley bit his lip nearly tlirougli, but being determined to 
hear all the little demirep before him had to say, made no reply. 

^ And besides,’ continued I^ady Stepastray, ‘ he says she is so 
insulting to his inothipr, too; now that is very bad, you know, espe- 
cially when the old lady has been so kind to her ; for Lord Do 
Clifford himself told me, that his mother had gone on her knees to 
him not to marry Julia Neville, and yet, t^lcr all, \\\Gvcrjj next day 
she received her as a daughter, in the most affectionate manner. 
Now, so ungrateful of her, you know, my dear Lord (vheveley, to 
behave ill to her after this,’ moralized I^ady Stepastray, crossing 
her hands, and loolang up in his face. 

Cheveley could stand this no longer, but replied indignantly, 

^ I always knew Lord De Clifford to be an unprincipled, cold- 
blooded profligate ; but I never bofor^ knew he was so barefaced a 
one, as to utter such despicable falsehoods against an innocent and 
exemplary wife, whom he and his vile old mother liavc left nothing 
undone to injure, persecute, and insult.’ • 

‘ No, no, my dear Lord Cheveley, locally don’t think so, for 
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Mr, F onnoir and Fuzboz, and other men who live a great deal 
with him, now really a cjreat rfmZ— dining with him three or four 
times a week, say, it’s entirely Lady De Clifford’s faAlt, and I think 
he^s such a very superior person ; did you see a review he wrote 
upon my book in the Investigator ? now, it showed such a fine 
mind ; yes, yes, dcpcnd.upon it, my deal* Marquis, Lady De Clif- 
ford is to blame ; he should have married a woman of superior 
mind, who could have appreciated him,’ concluded Lady Stcj)as- 
tray, looking tenderly in her own face, as reflected by the mirror 
near which they were standing. At this juncture, Chevclcy espied 
Mr. Spoonbill towihg Lady Dullgabble up stairs, and breaking 
from Lady Stepastray in disgust, joined them, leaving her Arca- 
dian ladyship alon^ with Lord Dc Clifford’s cowardly false- 
hoods, that she had uttered at second-hand. Lady Dullgabble had 
an ample face, into which her nose modestly retired ; a figure like 
a carriage bed rolled up for travelling, and arms like young bolsters ; 
Iier voice was deep-toned like a watch-dog’s, and she boomed out 
her words slowly and jiipiterically, (here’s a new word! and if 
people don’t understand it, I can’t help it) : she had also a grace- 
ful fashion of holding up one side of her gown, no doubt to show 
that her ankles were legitimate branches of the same family as her 
arms. 

‘ How did you like Kean’s Ilamlel?’ asked Chevclcy, when they 
had waded through the two first rooms, as far as the door of the 
ballroom. 

^ Why, I must confess, even better than my friend John l^hilip 
Kemble’s, though hitherto I have considered no one could act 
Hamlet after him,’ tonansed Lady Dullgabble. 

‘From all I have heard of him, I should have thought that he’d 
have been too cold and too measured for Hamlet,’ said Chevclcy. 

‘ Yes’ true, he certainly was too cold and too measured for Hain- 
let,’ interposed Mr. Spoonbill, ‘ but the fact is, I never saw Hamlet 
before I saw Charles Kean’s, though I have seon the play a hundred 
times ; but you must see him in his Macbeth ; his Macbeth is 
splendid ; I don’t like his Othello quite as well as his father’s.' 

‘ Macbeth can’t be acted now that Mrs. Siddons is gone,’ said 
Lady Dull gabble, shaking her head; ‘and there is an error in 
Kean’s Macbetli : he says, ‘ Is this a dagger that I see ?’ too quickly, 

John Kemble used to say it ve^y slowly,^ 

‘Then’ with all due deference to your better judgment,’ bowed 
CheveW, ‘I think John Kemble was wrong, and Charles Kean is 
right ; for all excitement, and nearly all passions, especially those 
of fear and horror, are quick and sudden, and not slow and 
measured.’ 

, Here the Duke ,of D, came up, and with his wonted amiability 
and good breeding, left ‘ Metal more attractive,’ to speak with, and 
listen to Lady DullgabWe’s prosings. Having shaken hands with 
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him, Chevclcy sauntered through the rooms, and could not help 
thinking, as he looked at some of the ladies present, that it might 
Be truly said *of them, as the Spanish sage said of Alexander the 
Great, that their ^virtue was nothinfj more than a successful temerity,'* 

Next to the happiness of seeing the face we love best on earth 
in a crowd, is that of rnee'ting the looks o£one, who loves what we 
love, and who has been with us in gone-by hours, too happy ever to 
return : it is like a sudden ray of sunshine lighting up the heart ; 
and so Chevclcy felt, as he unexpectedly caught Mrs. Seymour’s 
eyes, as she w^^as wading through the crowd, to speak to him. 

‘ I am so glad, to sec you,’ said she, cxtentling her hand, ^ You 
remind me; so old times : do you remember at Milan ? at Venice ? 
and, poor dear Julia, — my heart aches wdicu J think of hci*; but, 
come into the little room, whore the cameos are, and we can talk 
at our ease, for there is nobody there.’ 

Chevclcy offered his arm, but his heart was too full to speak, 
and they walked on in silence, till they reached the room Mrs. 
Seymour had mentioned ; it was deserted, save but a solitary couple 
who were flirting over a cabinet of antiques, but who took flight 
on the entrance of the new comers. Chevclcy had always liked 
Mrs. Scyrgour, but he now positively loved her, for the affection- 
ate manner in which she had spoken of Lady De Clifford. 

^ And I am so glad to sec you looking so well,’ said (Chevclcy, 
seating himself on the sofa beside her. ^ Have you heard from 
JMrs. Savillc lately, and — and Lady Do Clifford ?’ 

^ Why, as for Fanny, she is so taken up with Love and Latimers, 
tiuit she is a most unprincipled correspondent, getting over head 
and ears in one’s debt ; but I heard from poor Julia to-day, though 
T don’t tell you what she said of your specch,5n answer to I/ord 
Melford’s, for it would make you too vain.’ 

^ And did she read it ?’ said Chevclcy, and Hush of pleasure suf- 
fusing his fiice, as he asked the question. 

^ That did she, llLit I have no time to talk of speeches, even 
though they be yours ; for you sec me in a regular fury.’ 

^ Then you manage to conceal it wonderfully,’ smiled Chcvclcv. 

^ No I don’t, nor I don’t w^ant to conccal,it ; oh ! if I were but a 
man ! I’ve abvays wished this, but I wish it now more than ever.’ 

^ Pray make me your deputy,’ laughed Chevclcy, ^ even before I 
know wdiat services you require oS me.’ 

^ A very simple one : nevertheless, one I cannot delegate to you, 
for fear of what a maiden aunt of mine calls thd*con sequences ; no- 
thing more or less, than to kick or horsewhip that wretch Dc 
Clifford. • . 

A cloud pased over Cheveley’s face, as he replied, ^ Why ? what 
can he have done to you ?’ • 

^ To me, personally, nothing ; but not content with the ill-usage 
of every description he has for years heaped upon that poor injur- 
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c(l wife of his, he lias had the base falsehood, and cowardly mean- 
ness, as his own conduct becomes worse, to give out that her 
temper and extravagance is the cause of their not •being together 
now ; and for the few days I have been in town, I have heard 
nothing else, till my blood actually* boils wilh indignation ; especi- 
ally as it is only in her letter of to-day, that Julia incntions'having 
been dunned for a bill of Miss Laura Priest’s, the creature he is 
now living with, whom it appears has dared to take Lady De Clif- 
ford’s name ; being shielded and countenanced on all occasions, by 
that disgrace to human nature, Lord Dc Clifford’s mother. And 
to think, because he«is the tool of the basest political faction that 
ever existed, that he is to be upheld, and supported in the world ; 
and that there is not a human being, with suflicient honesty and 
' courage, to expose him and vindicate her ; oh ! it is too, too 
bad.’ 

‘ It is too bad,’ said Clicvelcy, leaning his forehead upon his 
hand ; ^ but don’t you know, that in this, our mental country, pri- 
vate vices arc always merged in public virtues ? with one man’s 
pet sins, no other man has a right to interfere : above all with the 
treatment of wives, for a wile is a man's own exclusive property, 
an ambulating chattel, for whose comparative value the law has 
recently established a tariffc ; for 1 read in the police rc})ort, a few 
days ago, that a fellow having severely beaten his wife, and his 
donkey on the same day, tli» worthy magistrate fined him fifteen 
shillings for the latter outrage, accompanied with a lecture on 
cruelty to animals ; and added another five, for the former, but 
lesser inisdemeanour. Poor Lady Dc Clifford! her brothers are 
out of tli6 country; and, unfortunately, other men having no ac- 
knowledged right to interfere with her husband’s mean persecutions, 
and glaring vices, would only injure her by attempting it. Be- 
sides, as I before said, this is a moral country, as long as men 
‘ speak by the card,’ no one ever thinks of testing their words by 
their actions. And in speeches and political articles, no one utters 
more sublime sentiments than Lord De Clifford ; to say nothing 
of his having laboured indefiitigably, in both, to ethcrcalize 
the Newgate calendar, and prove that vice ceases to be vice, 
when indulged in by superior natures. Now considering how 
prone all * men arc to evil, you must confess, that the philo- 
sophy that would destroy the .tolls, and barriers, established by 
narrow-minded virtue, along the high road of crime, and the 
sophistry that wovJd macadamize and render it smooth and plea- 
sant, is entitled to the gratitude and applause of the mass of man- 
kind. Hypocrisy, too, ncxtj.toc wealth, is the most powerful lever 
of life ; and this Loud De Clifford possesses in an eminent de- 
gree : no one knoyvs better than he docs, ^ qu’il fant hazarder un 
petit poisson pour prendre uii grand and plausibility is the bait, 
that best catches that great Leviathan , ‘ public opinion.’ 
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‘ Slill, 1 sa}^/ replied Mrs. Seymour, ‘ that it is a ihousaud pities 
there is no one to unmask this iiypocris}'.’ 

• ‘ Why should there bo, wlicn it is chiclly excreised against a 
woman, and that woman a wife ? and, as far as the intercourse be- 
tween man and man goes, pistol-balls, and black-balls, regulate to a 
nicety their moral code, libsidc^s, thanks to Uie Whigs, falsehood and 
duplicity no longer lie under the stigma with which prejudice for 
so many years oppressed them ; for now-a-days, when men tell the 
most barefaced lies, they clearly prove to their own, and every one 
else’s satisfaction, that it was only another and more circuitous way 
of telling the tri^tli ; and in political [)arhince* wlien one man calls 
another a har, a coward, or a blackguard, he explains, that he only 
means to say, that the liononrablc gentleman ks the soul of* truth,' 
the phoenix of valour, and ihc ^[iiiiitessencc of respectability. Ho 
mucli for our English synonymes.’ 

^ Ah !’ sighed Mrs. Seymour, ‘ like all men, you treat the sub- 
ject lightly, and think we women have nothing to do, but silently 
endure.’ 


‘ If you think so,’ said Clicvelcy, ^ you widely mistake me ; for 
I defy any woman to think so badly, or, at h^ast worse, of my owii 
sex than I do ; for I look upon civilized man, giving w\ay to his 
civilized vices, and exercising to the utmost the brutal power 
awarded him l)y those inhjuitous law^s wliicli he himself has made, 
as a perfect monster; but, until wouitfn think, feel, and act a little 
more lik(.‘ rational beings than tliey do at jiresciit, Ifcar their most 
miserable and degraded [)osilion will never be bettered.’ 


' You arc now talking so sensibly,’ said Mrs. Seymour^ smiling, 
‘ that I could listen to you ibr ever. But it is very late ; every 
body seems to l)e going, and I sii])pooe we must go too.’ 

So saying, she rose and took Cheveley’s arni^ who handed her to 
her carriage, promising he would call ii])on her the next day. 

Upon returning home, he incpiired if any one had called; but 
wasanswered in the ntgative. lie retired to bed, but not to sleep : 
for he was feverish aiid over-excited, and moreover angry with 
himself, for the self-delusion he had tried to practise, in referring* 
his resolution not to fight with Lord l)c Clifford solely to inortii 
objections, when, alter all, the fear of placing another and insur- 
mountable barrier between him and Julia, was the strongest, and 
therefore perhaps the real motive fioin which he acted. Still he had 
alwaj’^s had fixed and decided opinions on this subject, and thought 
with Seneca, ^ Our fate is at hand, and the ver^ hour that w e have 
set for another man’s death, may per-adventure be prevented by 
our own !’ 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


‘ To fi;;ht, to bleed, perclinnce to die ! 

But figlUyou must. Then Til fight ffAy.* * 

* Terent. 

* Ego ero prijicipk.’ 

* Indignus qiii illi matcllam porrigat, 

J)ispereain si tu P^ludi prsestare matellain 

Digiuis es, aut porcos pasccre Piriliiol * 

^ JMartial. 

‘ ‘Objection !’ exchiimed Mrs. Crummies ; ‘can it be possible i** 

‘ ‘ OIij 1 hope not,’ cried Miss Snivellicci ; you surely are not so ci lel. Oh, dear 
me ! wen, I — to think of that, now, after all one’s looking forward to it.* ’ 

JVicholas J^ickleby^ No. VITI, p. 230. 

No sooner had Clicvclcy left Lord De Clifford on the preceding 
night, than the latter determined to repair to Mr. Frederic Fccd- 
wcll’s eliarnbers, in liincoln’s Inn, ancl rcqncst his services in con- 
veying a challenge to Lord Clicvclcy; but, as he walked along the 
Strand, the fnines of the wine evaporated, and he began to think, 
as he had often thought before, when on the eve of fighting a duel 
(whicli, however, he had never yet fought), that it was a very fool- 
ish business, and that if he could in any way get out of it, it would 
be as well. To be sure, were he quite certain wliich way the affair 
would terminate, it might be of service to him with his own party ; 
but then events and wishes arc nine times out of ten 'ckc versa, 
and plots, like curses, arc generally reversionary. Thus ponder- 
ing, he found himself in the great square of Lincoln's Inn. As he 
ascended the steps of Mr. Frederick Feed well’s house, a figure 
emerged from the next door, which, as it stood under the lamp. 
Lord Dc Clifford ■recognised with an exclamation of ‘ God bless 
me ! Nonplus, is that you ?’ 

‘Ah! how do, my lord? Should have been to sec you, but 
only arrived in town at nine to-night by the Dover mail, and have 
been ever since here, with my friend Scrjcailt Puzzlecase, about 
another law-suit that rascal VVhoson Hatter has got me into ; and 
seventy thousand pounds are not to be let to run away from one, 
without a man looking which way they go. Ladies well, eh ? — 
Miss Fanny married, all that sort of thing — your brother has got 
an~ice place in Russia — ha ! ha ! ha I There’s worse in the north 
as the proverb says and how are yon, quite bang up to the mark, 
eh 

‘ I hope I shall be to-morrow,’ said Lord Dc Clifford ; ‘ for I’ve 
a duel to fight.’ 

‘ A duel ! whew — fair and softly, as lawyers go to heaven. I’ll 
inform against yon, ’pon my soul, I will ; fighting is all nonsense, 
unless one’s paid for it,j,which one never is in these ‘ piping’ and 
crying ‘ times of peace,’ as my friend Shakespeare has it.’ 
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Lord De Clifford was much of the major’s way <Jf thinking ; but 
still, for the look of the thing, he was obliged to give a decided 
Shake of the liead, as he replied, * It must be ; so come with me, 
will you, up to Feed well’s room& I want him to be my second#^ 

‘ Well, if you rcill fight, why don’t you get your friend Fonnoir 
for a second ? for he’s long and dismal, like a winter’s evening, and 
the very look of him, I should think, would frighten a man into 
an ^ology ; but who’s your mark, eh ?’• 

* That d — d Tory, Cheveley.* 

‘ My stars and garters ! why, I always thought he and you were 
as thick as muddn December.’ 

‘ You thought wrong, then,’ growled Lord Dc Clifford, as Mr. 
Frederick Feed well’s door opened, and he cleared the first tfight of , , 
stairs, followed at a slower pace^by the portly figure of Major Non- 
plus. It being now ^ the very witching time of night,’ Frederick w^as 
in bed ; but groaning amain, and tossing to and fro in the night- 
mare, like a whale on a sand-bank. In the midst of the cosmetics on 
the toilette, towered, like a cedar of Lebanon, hisllyperian wig, sup- 
ported by a block not much thicker than its owner’s head. The 
mirror was so covered with wax, as scarcely to leave a bit of the 
glass visible, thereby proving his Catholic worship of himself^ as 
he was evidently in the habit of lighting tapers before the shrine 
of his idolatry, and to judge from appearances, had waxed fonder 
and fonder of his own image. About & dozen wedding ringp, tied 
together with a piece of blue riband, and as many different locks of 
hair, much resembling those in hairdressers’ shops, ‘ afficheing’ 
themselves as pupils of the ‘ Tyrcan dye,’ with a miniature of him- 
self, attached to a hair chain, formed part of the paraphernalia of 
the dressing table. 

‘ (^oine, get up, my good fellow, will you ?’ gaid Lord De Clif- 
ford, pushing Frederick with his stick, as one does a star-fish, on the 
sea-shore ; * get up, I want you to take a message to^ a man for me.’ 

‘ N-n-no more,’ ralittered Frederick^ ^ the truffles arc bad, and 
the tongue should hav£ been roasted ‘ a 1’ Espagnol.’ ’ 

‘ Come, turn out, my fine fellow, and don’t lie there, giving 
tongue like a hound,’ said Major Nonplus, suiting the action to the 
word, with an emphatic slap upon the most defenceless portion of 
Mr. Frederick Feedwell’s person, who, mechanically applying his 
hand to the injured spot, exclaimed, — 

‘ Oh ! take it away, take it away, it’s so d— d hard, I never shall 
be able to digest it.’ ’• 

Here another push from Lord De Clifford completely awoke 
him^ and perceiving that two men wfire^tanding by his bedside, he 
immediately put himself * en scene, by starting up, placing his 
hands before his eyes, and crying out, — « 

^ M-m-Mary I Caroline ! wliat brought ybu both here together?’ 

* Ha! ha! ha! I look very like a Caroline, truly,’ said Major 
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Nonplus, — ^ Sit you must be the Miss Molly, my lord ; but I say, 
Feedwell,’ continued he, hooking the string ot* wedding rings off 
the table, with the end of liis cane, ‘ How came you by this bunch 
of crim consy eh Y 

* Ah,’ said Frederick, with a dyspeptic sigh, * I’ve paid for them.’ 

* That I’ll be bound you did for evei^ one of them,’ roared the 
major. 

‘ That dreadful laugh,’ shrugged Frederick, to Lord De Clifford, 
jirking the two fore fingers of his right hand above his head. 

‘ Fcedwell,’ said Lord De Clifford, ‘ get up ; I must fight to-mor- 
row morning, or at least the next day, and you miifit be my second.’ 

Now, there was nothing Mr. Frederick Fcedwell so, much de- 
lighted in, as being made a personrar/e of, having his name in the 
papers (no matter on what account) and being talked about, if it 
were only to be abused ; so, rubbing his hands, and springing out 
of bed, he exclaimed, 

* Who is it, my d — d-dear fellow ?’ 

* Oh, that d — d fellow, Chevelcy.’ 

IVlr. Frederick Fcedwell was a true friend^ and therefore, never 
missed an opportunity of infusing a little wormwood into his 
sweetest counsels, or most sympathetic moments; consequently, 
he replied, as he doffed his night-cap, and donned his clothes, — 

* Oh, Lord Cheveley ! the man who made that speech that the 
world has been ringing with ? he certainly is the bc-bc-best speaker 
that has appeared for ages ; it is to be hoped, my de-de-dear De 
Cliffonl, that he’s not as good a shot as he is an orator, or you’ll 
have no chance, you know.’ And up went Mr. Frederick Feed- 
well’s two fingers, as if registering his prophecy on the ceiling. 

‘ What d — d stuff you do talk, my dear Fcedwell,’ said Lord De 
Clifford ; and, ringing the bell violently added, ‘ have you any 
soda-water in the house ?’ 

‘ Yes, plenty ; but tell me how you got into this squ-sc^u-squab- 
blc with Lord Cheveley.’ ^ ’’ 

‘ Why, it’s a foolish business altogether,’ replied Lord De Clif- 
ford, as he seated himself in a chair, stretched out his feet horizon- 
tally, pushed his hat over his eyes, and placed the head of his cane 
between his teeth ; ‘ I jostled against him coming out of the Hay- 
market, and telling him to get out of the way, he answered me 
devilish impertinently, noty oj' course seeing who I was : one word 
brought on another, and I said he should hear from me, and there 
the matter rests till you go to him ; but — ’ 

^ Of course, my dear fellow^’ stuttered Mr. Frederick Fecdwell, 
hurrying his toilette as he ‘spoke, and delighted in the prospCfct of 
a quarrel, wherein his own personal safety was not the least endan- 
gered, ^ I’ll go td him the first thing in the morning ; but I shall be 
ready now in five njihutes, and will walk home with you, where 
we can make all the necessary arrangements.’ 
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* Ay, exactly so/ interposed Major Nonplus, as he poured out a 
large bumper of hock, that had arrived wim the soda water. 

* ^ But I thihk,’ resumed Lord De Clifford, * that it might be 
settled in some way ; for, you see, I want to speak on the Corn 
Laws, on Thursday ; and then this d — d election in two months, 
and altogether — not that T would make an .apology, my dear Feed- 
well, but if you could get /lim to do so,— you understand.’ 

Mr. Frederick Feedwell did understand perfectly, but being much 
addicted to what is vulgarly called ^ blowing the coals,’ he laughed, 
as he replied, — 

‘ Ah I my dea^ fellow, ^ facies tua computat*annos,’ Lord De Clif- 
ford lowered, and rising with solemn anger from his seat, said cold- 
ly, ‘ if you cannot be serious for one moment, ^even on an dbcasion 
like this, I shall seek the assistance of some one else.’ 

The amiable Frederick perceived he had gone too far, and, by 
no means wishing to lose the support of I^ord De Clifford’s ac- 
quaintance, and passing in rapid review before his mind’s eye, the 
sundry dinners and innumerable petty squabbles that would take 
place in the ensuing election, he instantly changed his tone to one 
of friendly consideration, and said, as he placed his band on Lord 
De Clifford’s arm, and drew him back from the door, — 

^ My dear fellow, you quite mistake me, I only meant to say, 
what 1 always think, that I don’t know so clever, or so a-a-a-ablc a 
person anywhere as yourself^ but w^’ll talk over this matter in 
(irosvenor Street,’ casting a significant look at Major Nonplus, 
which said as plainly as look could say it,’ ‘ When we are not 
‘ gene’ by him.’ 

‘ I think though,’ chimed in that worthy individual, as*lie paused 
between each mouthful of a second glass of hock which lie had 
taken to fasfr, having swallowed the first without that preliminary, 
— ^ 1 think Lord De Clifford is <[uitc right, that, as he has a speech 
to make, and an election coming on, there is no use in his fighting, 
but quite the eontrary.’ . 

‘ 1 !’ thundered Lojd De Clifford, ‘ I never said any such thing, 
sir.’ 

‘ Well, then, you meant it, my dear lo^d, and that is the same 
thing.’ 

‘ It is not the same thing, sir, and — and damn it, JTm going to 
fight, and I will fight.’ • 

‘ No, now indeed, I don’t th;nk you’ll have any occasion,’ per- 
sisted the poor one-idea’d major, pouring out aPthird relay of wine, 

‘ for the marquis is a very gentlemanly man, and I’m sure every- 
thing will be as amicably settled sa you can wish. Very sound 
good wine, that ; in capital order, and I’m in marching order ; he ! 
ha ! ha ! so good night, good night, I hope I skill hear that it s 
all right to-morrow.’ And, securing his umbrella, ever anxious to 
guard against water of any kind, he departed. 
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That night Mr. Frederick Fecdwell passed in Grosvenor Strdct, 
concocting plans with Lord De Clifford, how to manage, so as to 
get Lord Cheveley to apologize for the insult that had been offereu 
to himself. Accordingly, at nine, the following morning, Mr. Fre- 
derick Feedwell sallied forth, and Lord De Clifford trusting implicit- 
ly to the great Frederick’s diplomacy, pace*d op and down his library, 
spouting out his intended impromptu speech on the Corn Laws. 

When Mr. Feedwell arrived at Lora Cheveley’s house in Carlton 
Gardens, he found it undergoing repair, and therefore bad to re- 
trace his steps to the Clarendon. 

‘ Pray, is Lord Cheveley at home?’ inquired he, of the porter: 

‘ Really can’t say, sir, but I’ll call his servant.’ San%rd appear- 
ing, the same question was put to him ; and after eyeing the que- 
rist with that supercilious * Who on earth are you?^ sort of look, 
which servants bestow on persons of not very aristocratic appea- 
rance, when they are not chartered by being on their master’s or 
mistress’s visiting list, replied, — 

‘ He is at home, sir, but his lordship’ bell has not rung yet.’ 

^ Will you give him this card,’ said Frederick, ‘ and say I wish 
to see him on particular business ?’ 

^Perhaps you’ll be so good as to wait in the drawing-room, sir, 
till my lord’s bell rings.’ 

‘I’ll ge-ge-go into the drawing-room, but will thank you to give 
Lord Cheveley that card imfaiediately, as the business is pc-pe-pe- 


pressing. 

‘ May I ask, sir, if you come on the part of Lord De Clifford ? 
for the marquis give orders that he was to be informed if any one 
came from his lordship.’ 

‘ I do, and shall be much obliged by Lord Cheveley’s seeing me 
as soon as possible.’,^ 

‘ I’ll give your message, sir, directly,’ said Sanford, closing the 
drawing-room door, as Mr. Frederick Feedwell drew a chair to 
the open window, with a laudable curiosi»,y to see what Bond 
Street looked like at half-past nine in the morning: — but all was 
like his own eyes, wide, dim, and vacant. He was beginning to 
weary of the similitude, as it was now a quarter-past ten, when 
suddenly he espied Fuzboz, sitting in a sort of Sardanapalus attitude, 
with folded arms and slouched beaver, in the very centre of an open 
hack cabriolet, a blue fustain ba^' between his feet, and a half-bound 
quarto under his arms. He might have, and most probably had 
been, eating ‘ mutdon cold,’ as he had been confined at home for 
the last week with a great press of business, though he certainly 
had not been ‘ cutting blocki, with a razor for his chin, like Mr. 


Metcalfs tooth-brushes, was composed of ‘ rea/ bristles;’ but Fuzbuz 
was in the habit of ‘going the whole hog’ — so no wonder. 

Fuzboz 1 Fuzboz !* cried Mr. Frederick Feedwell, from the bal- 
cony, ‘ Stop one moment.’ 
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And accordingly, hearing his euphoneous cognomen, Fuzboz 
looked up at the window from whence the sound proceeded, and 
•ordered the driver to stop; while Mr. Frederick Feed well, who 
did everything violently, rushed down stairs into the street ; and, 
after having shaken Fuzbuz’s hydrophobia-looking hand, splutter- 
ed out * • 

^ I only wanted to know at what hour I should be likely to find 
you at ‘ the Investigator* office to-day,* as De-De-De Cliflopcl is 
almost in for a duel with Lord Cheveley ; but I’ve come down here 
to try and get him out of it. But, at all evepts, we must have a 
panegyric in ‘ the Investigator’ on De Clifford, which ever way the 
affair temynates.’ 

* But what? how ? I mean when did all tljis happen? Very odd, 
he has not consulted me,* said Fuzboz, lookings leading articles at 
Mr. Frederick Feed well. 

‘ Oh, he’s not had time, nor have. I either, to tell you any more 
now; for he knocked me up at one this morning about it. But 
remember, my dear fellow, Cheveley’s a Te-Te-Te-Tory, and gave 
Lord Melford that terrible mauling about liord Denham’s busi- 
ness.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, he shall be dealt with accordingly ; but if you’ll be 
down at the office with me at half-past three, and tell me all the 
particulars, I can better understand what’s to be done, for just now 
I’rn in a hurry too, on my way to the*Moon office, to get a para- 
graph put in about Lady l)c Clifford’s extravagance. I^aura 
Priest’s brother, you know, writes for the Moon ; and as people 
a/c beginning to make themselves impertinently busy about some 
facts they have got hold of concerning De Clifford, it is necessary 
for us, and all his friends, to attack his wife in every covert way 
we can, in order to guard him against a mcddljng world.’ 

‘ Qu-qu-quitc right, my dear tellow ; so * vale, for the present.’ 

This conversation was carried on in a whisper, while the cabman 
was arranging the decorations of his horse’s head. And when Mr. 
Frederick Fecdwell r^ascended to the drawing-room, he found that 
Lord Cheveley had not yet appeared, though the time-piece an- 
nounced that It only wanted a quarter to eleven. Frederick looked 
wistfully at the prawns, cold chicken, and * pate de Strasbourg’ on 
the breakfast-table, and thought, with a sigh, what sacrifices to friend- 
ship (I) the ^ flat, stale, and unprofitable usages of this world,’ com- 
pel a man to make. • 

There is something tragic in deep affliction,*that always goads 
people into soliloquizing ; and F^derick sighed forth, as he raised 
his eyes tenderly to the looking- ^l^s, * • A ogni cosa rimedio 
fuora, qu’alla morte,’ says the proverb ; but I can addy or hunger 
in another man’s house, when you come to him ofi an affair of ho- 
nour.’ The word was scarcely uttered,* when the door opened, 
and Lord Cheveley advanced^ apologizing for having detained Mr. 
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Feed well so long, and seating himself, begged Frederick would 
do the same. 

‘ I am co-co-come, my lord,’ commenced the latter, * on the 
part of Lord Dc Cliilbrd, touching a misunderstanding that oc- 
curred between him and your lonlship^ under the portico of the 
Haymcrket theatre last night.’ Here Frederick paused, evidently 
expecting the aid of an interruption ; but Cheveley continuing 
silent, and merely bowing, he resumed : ^ I must say, though I say 
it entirely from myself, tliat I could wish to see this matter amica- 
bly adjusted, thinking it a thousand pities that the valuable lives 
of persons who have been friends’ — (here a sKght curl of Chevelcy’s 
lip indi|ced Mr. Frederick Feedwell to add) — ^ I believe. I am cor- 
rect in using the tern^ ‘ friends,’ my lord, — should be risked for so 
te-te-te-trifling a cause/ * 

As he finished this peroration. Lord Cheveley recognized the 
gastronomic Giovanni, who had deplored Lord I)e Clifford’s temp- 
tations at the Athenseum; and a mingled feeling of indignation 
and disgust coming over him, he replied, coldly and haughtily, 
‘ With regard to risking ray own or another’s life, sir, I have fixed, 
and, I am sorry to say peculiar, opinions. With regard to a mis- 
understanding between Lord De Clifford and myself, there was 
none — for we understood each other perfectly ; but, with regard 
to an apology, whether he’ 

Here Sanford entered with a card. ‘ The gentleman is anxious 
to sec you, ray lord.’ 

But before Cheveley could take the card off the salver, and tell 
Sanford that he could not see any one then. Major Nonplus (for it 
was no less a personage) followed his credentials, and, panting like 
a seal out of water, exclaimed, 

Delighted to see you, my lord — knew, if it was only for the sake 
of old lang syne, you’d be at home to me ; so came up w'ithout 
more ado. IIopc I may be instrumental in arranging all this busi- 
ness comfortably,^ 'v 

‘ What business?’ inquired Cheveley, annoyed at his intrusion, 
and not imagining he could possibly alluded to the duel. 

* Why, this tiff between you and liord De Clifford to be sure ; 
but I’m- certain he^s no hostile wishes, but quite the contrary : for 
as he said last night in my friend Feed well’s chambers, having a 
speech to make on the Corn Laws, and an election coming on, and 
all that soit of thing, it would be^rather provoking if he was to be 
killed before he gorthrough cither.’ 

Cheveley could not help smiling, at perceiving that Major Non- 
plus had lost none of his wonted tact in serving his friends ; but 
Frederick looked oyster knives at him, and wished that he might 
that very day order mushrooms and get toadstools, as he turned to 
Cheveley, and stamme^^d out — 

^ My lord, Major Ne-Nc-Ne-Nonplus makes some strange mis- 
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take : for thougli Lord De Clifford did say something about his 
speech on the Corn Laws, and his approaching election, in my 
room last night, yet it certainly was not coupled with any refer- 
ence whatever to his meeting witn your lordship, and — ’ 

‘ Tlifat’s right, Fred — go it, uiy boy — never stick at anything to 
serve a friend, and lies * au blanc’ are notlring more than lentils af- 
ter the same fashion.’ And so saying, the major gave Mr. Feed well 
a slap on the back, which must, had he eaten that morning, have 
considerably impeded his digestion. 

‘ Whatever cogent reasons Lord De Clifford may have for not 
wishing to go .out wkh me,’ said Cheveley, ‘ they cannot exceed 
/wy deternvnation not to fight with him ; and — ' ^ 

Here Frederick rallied, and, putting on » bullying tone, said, , 
‘ If you do not wisA to accept Lord De Clifford’s challenge, I shj\ll 
be happy to convey any apology to him with which your lordship 
may charge me.’ 

‘ In the first place, sir,’ replied Cheveley, ‘ as yet /have received 
no challenge from Lord De Clifford : if he sent any, it is still in 
your custody, for you have not delivered it to me. In the next 
place, it is Lord De Clifford that does not wis/i to fight with me, 
and I who do not cAoose to fight with him. For apologies, in ac- 
cepting his, when he sends it, he will have received mine ; neither 
liis speech on the Com Laws^ nor his election^ shall receive any impe- 
diments from me ; and now, sir,’ concluded Cheveley, ringing the 
bell, and pointing to the door, * I have the honor of wishing you 
a vf'ry good morning.’ 

i rederick seeing that he had a very resolute person tQ.dcaI with, 
and that Major Nonplus, according to custom, had completely let 
the cat out of the bag with regard to Lord De Clifford, and mar- 
red everything, thought it politic to make gcv:>d his retreat ; and 
muttering, for his own satisfaction, when he got outside the draw- 
ing-room door, that he was sure Lord De Clifford would be happy 
to accept Lord CheSeleys apology^ repaired first to Fuzboz, where 
they mutually concooted a paragraph, highly laudatory of Lord De 
Clifford’s honour, and valour, and more than intimating that no- 
thing but Lord Cheveley ’s reluctance to £ght, had prevented a 
hostile meeting between them ; concluding with an assertion, that 
it was in defence of the liberal and enlightened political principles 
Lord De Clifford had always advcA^ated with such consistent firm- 
ness, that the misunderstanding had originated. This done, he re- 
turned to Lord De Clifford, making up the%est story he could, 
and entirely attributing his not having brought him off with more 
flying colours, to Major Nonplus’s bsilal kind zeal in serving his 
fnenas. Meanwhile, the worthy major remained to breakfast with 
Cheveley, and soon succeeded in making the ‘ pftte de Strasbourg, 
look as foolish as he had done Mr. Frederteje^ Feedwell. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


^ Whoso fin^leth a wife, findelh and obtaineth favour of the Lord.’ — Pro^ 

verbs xviii. 

‘ What frantic voices rise at times. 

Waiting, or glorying in their crimes ( 

As faith, or ^etizy, or tiespair. 

Inspire their latest, wildest prayer.’ 

Readers Deluge, 

* Bring flowers to the captive’s lonely cell, 

I'liey have tales of the joyous woods to tell, 

Of in'* balmy air, and the fi*ee blue sky. 

And the bright world shut from his languid eye.’ 

Felicia llemans. 


It was an unaccountable thing, but so it was, that as the Rever- 
end Nathaniel Peter Hoskins advanced in his designs upon Miss 
Lavinia Macscrew, he also progressed in his evangelical tenets. 
He had lately written a tract, entitled ‘ The Warming-pan of 
Faith : to take the Ohill off the Death-bed of Sinners.’ A new 
stage coach had also been recently established at * The Mitre,’ at 
Trivertoii, the announcement of which, owing to a false punctua- 
tion, ran thus — 

* The Star 

^ A New Light, Day Coach,’ 

and was consequently supposed, by all persons of ^ the right way of 
thinking,’ to have been establislied for the safe conveyance of /itvi- 
venly bodies by the pious Hoskins^ So true is Seneca’s observa- 
tion — ^ that every man (aye, and woman too) takes notes for his or 
her own study- Put a grammarian to a Virgil, he never heeds the 
philosophy, but the verse. In the ^same meadow the cow finds 
grass, the dog starts a hare, and the stork snaps a lizard. Tully’s 
De Republica, finds work both for the philos9pher, the philologer, 
and the grammarian. The philosopher wonders how it was possi- 
ble to speak so much against justice. The philologer makes the 
observation, that Rome had two kings : the one without a father, 
and the other without a mother ; for it is a question who was Ser- 
vius’s mother, and of Ancus’s father there is not so much as any 
mention. The grammarian tak^s notice that reapse is used for 
reipsaj and sepse XoV^seipse, And so every man makes his notes for 
his own purpose.’ And thus it was even at Triverton and Blich- 
ingly ; where one half of tht inhabitants conceived ‘ The Star’ to 
be a sort of Elyah’s car, designed by the exemplary Peter to con- 
vey them ultimately to heaven ; while others thought it a lucrative, 
but disgraceful speculation, derogatory to the dignity of a func- 
tionary of the churcH; and, as frequently happens, wheq the 
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world arc good enough to divide and differ in their opinions of an 
individual, both were wrong, for the Reverend Nathaniel Peter 
*IIoskins had nothing on earth to do with it. No — his was by no 
means 

‘ The love of the moth for ‘ Tlie Star,’ ’ 

but the love of dividends, debentures, and three per cents consols, 
unencumbered, save with a mortjja^c of Miss Macscrcw. 

Nine months had past away, in a scries of constant attentions 
on his part to the fair Lavinia. Game, lampreys, oysters, char, 
and Dunstable larks, were the constant a<;corn])animents of his 
visits in Lavender Larte : so that, like a file, he had literally eaten 
his way into tlie heart of Miss Macscrcw. I use this simile, for 
nothing less could have. had any effect upon »o hard a substance as, 
composed the anatomy of that Amiable spinster’s left side. 

Still, as midsummer advanced, ‘ the lovely young Lavinia’ ab- 
sented herself from church, dreading least her Peter should be 
rash enough to attempt to win his wager ; but hearing from 
the neighbours that he had never even alluded to it, and beiim* 
moreover much tempted by some finery, her mother, whom she al- 
w^ays designated by the endearing epithet of ‘ ??zc/?/ma,’ had sent 
her, she took courage, the last Sunday in June, of a very sultry 
day, to display it all. It consisted of a white, stamped, card-board 
bonnet, beautifully relieved with the black holly-hocks ; a muslin 
<lress, lined with daffadowmdilly-coloured glazed calico ; a muslin 
spencer, lined with the same material, o\)\\ (jraen : being exceed- 
ingly tvarniy she thought a goose-down tijipct, from wdiencc much 
oi the dowm had abvscondcd, showing here and ther/j mangey 
patches of discoloured while calico, w'oiildhavc a cool effect ; while 
a pair of wash-leather gloves, and nankin boots, laced up the front, 
completed this charming toilette. Parasol sliQ had none, but, she 
had what did duty as such, — a Chinese? umbrella, round and flat at 
the top, like a mushroom, with a thick bamboo stick, which finish- 
ed its likeness to flicd'nngi genius. •Thus e(|uippcd, she sallied 
from her domicile in«Lavendcr J^ane, up the High Street, down 
Silver Street, and so on to Cross Street, wdiere the church was 
situated ; and after having bestowed so much care on the decora- 
tion of her person, it must have been a great source of satisfaction 
to Miss Macscrcw to think, that the fairest lady that ever walked 
in a royal ^cortege,’ never attraettd half so much attention as she 
did, perambulating these thoroughfares of the flourishing town of 
Blichingly. * 

Arrived at the church door, she was surprised to see not only 
the Simmons’s blue coach, the Tymirfons’s green fW, and the Doc- 
tors gig, but alsa Lords Cheveley, Sudbury, and Shiifffeton’s car- 
riages, with divers other unknown and anti-couiftiy looking equi- 
pages ; a stage coach also, full of * the •olTicers,’ from Triverton, 
dvove up, just as the last toll of the bell sounded. 

VOL. III. N 
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‘ Bless me !’ said Miss Macscrew, as she inflicted fruitless poun- 
dings on the stiff and rusty spring of the Chinese umbrella ; ‘all 
the world seem to have come to Blichingly church to-day, hope it’s 
not a charity sermon ; quite ruinous so many of them ; how- 
ever, I’ve got two new farthings that memvt\?L gave me, they’ll look 
like sovereigns in the plate ; — like sovereigns, and I need not 
give again for some time.’ Here she renewed her attacks upon 
the umbrella, but in vain, so popping her head in at the church 
door, she beckoned to the sectoness, and consigning the celestial 
umbrella to her care, desired her to leave it in the vestry, till ser- 
vice was over, as it would not shut. The church wf|s indeed crowd- 
ed to excess, and notwithstanding the indecorum of sqch a pro- 
ceeding, an ill suppressed titter ran through the congregation, the 
'moment Miss Macscrew appeared. . Nor was it till she was fairly 
seated in Mrs. Tymmons’s ])ew, which being immediately oppo- 
site the pulpit, was partly concealed by it, that this unhallowed 
mirth subsided. 

Mrs. Tymrnons looked redder, and fatter, and hotter than ever. 
Mr. T. had had his last bill of costs paid, by the Dowager Lady 
De Clifford, the week before, and had consccjucntly got an up-in- 
thc world sort of look, peculiar to attornies with fat faces, snub 
noses, and Jiiic Jamilirs,' 

Miss Scraphina had made every preparation for a faint, by taking 
off her gloves, untying the 'strings of her bonnet, placing a bottle 
of salts by the side of her prayer-book, and her shoulder in jux- 
ta-position wdlh that of her brother Joseph, that he might he ready 
to receive her in his arms, when the catastrophe took place. 
Miss Isabella looked every five minutes at the painted window be- 
hind her, that ‘ the ojficers' might have the pleasure of seeing her 
face. Mr. Bush looked, as usual, the essence of sentiment and 
sensibility, and even more martial than the officers, inasmuch, as 
having adopted the present fashion for the hair, he wore his fire- 
locks on his shoulders. Master Grimstone, tjaough in church, was 
as busy, as usual, for he had sucked the grceij, strings of his velvet 
cap quite blue, rubbed off all the bhacking of his shoes on his 
socks, ran a pin into hi,s sister Isabella's arm, and double-dog’s- 
eared all his mother’s prayer book. Notwithstanding these trifling 
incidents, the service proceeded without any interruption, till a 
linnet flew* in at the window, and lighting on one of Miss Mac- 
screw’s black hollyhocks, endeav9ured to peck the artificial petals. 
This greatly amused ‘ the officers^' and so excited the poetical ima- 
gination of Mr, Rush Tymrnons, that he could not resist the 
strong impulse of noting down' on the spot, in the flyleaf of his 
hymn book, some very oriyinal ideas, about the human heart being 
• often lured on by false hopes and appearances, like the bird on 
Miss Macserew’s bonnet I But even poetry must yield to preaching. 
Mr. Hoskins ascended the pulpit ; Miss Macscrew fidgetted on 
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licr scat even more than usual. Mr. Rush closed the hymn book, 
i^ilencc reignod around ; and at the end of a sufficiently solemn 
pause, after the prayer, Peter hemmed three times, and, in a dis- 
tinct and sonorous voice, gave out the following text, keeping his 
eyes steadily fixed on Miss Macscrew. 

‘ My beloved brethren, you. will find in the Ixxxiii. Psalm, at 
the 23rd and 26th verses, these words : 

‘ ^ Nevertheless I am continually with* thee. Thou hast holden 
me by my right hand. Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, 
and afterwards receive me to glor 3 ^ Whom have I in heaven but 
Thee, and therfe is no*ne inxm earth that I desire beside ThceJ* ’ 

Mr. Hoskins then proceeded, without any reference \>thatever 
to his text, to assure the whole of his corfgrcgation, that they • 
were going, one and all, by th*c rail-road of sin, straight to the 
infernal regions, whose fires would consume tliein till the end of 
eternity.* He warned them also against the abomination of balls, 
and plays, which were likely to demoralize the neighbourhood 
during the approaching election, and tlic civil authorities be espe- 
cially admonished against gormandizing dinners ; ‘ for what saith 
St. Paul, ^ Be ye not drunk with wine.’ And, oh !’ my beloved 
friends, those midnight orgies called su])pcrs, Jire of equal iniquity. 
Where the mayor and corporation, wdio have souls as well as 
bodies, though people might not belieye it, go into the idolatries of 
the ancient Egyptians, and appear to worship Ilam !* But this was 
the exciting and stirring part of Mr. Hoskins’ discourse: he soon 
gr< v soporific and consolatory ; he told them that ^ heaven was 
a feather bed, that would never Avant making ! and fiiith a pil- 
low, that Avould never want shaking !’f At this point he perceived 
that the wliole congregation, (except Miss Macscrew, whom ner- 
vousness ke]it aw^ake,) had suited the action to the word, and fall- 
en fast aslecj). This w^as the consummation he had so devoutly 
wished, and for which rcasort, he had assumed liis most evangel- 
ical voice, and spun out his exordium to an hour’s length ; giving 
three groans, he resiihicd, ^ Oh ! ye generation of vipers ! I speak 
unto you the words of everlasting life, and you sleep on your 
posts, in vain 1 say unto you, watch ; \^atch, for it is not the 
things of this worlcl I bid you watch ; and ye are of the earth, 
earthy. Far different would it b^, were I to pour into your cars, 
the tunings of sinful merriment ; you would not sleep nor slum- 
ber then but rejoice, as did the sc5ul of Saul, the strains of the 
harp of David. Here then, oh ! children of wrath, prove to your 


* It was the late Edward Irving who first made this very interesting discovery in 
Chronology. • 

+ Ridiculous and far-fetehed as this may appear, Ihf author heard it nearly verbatim 
with more, that is really too absurd to write, from a ificthodist preacher, about four 
months ago. 
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God, how much less you attend to him, than to the meanest thing 
which one of his creatures have made !’ So saying, ^ Peter drew a 
kit from his pocket, and struck up, ‘ Haste to the Wedding,’* whicfi 
having completely awoke all who slept, he concluded with a solemn 
reprobation of his parishioners, for sleeping over his sermon, and 
waking to the sound of h fiddle. 

Miss Macscrew fiiintcd, for she felt as if her life had ^sold out.’ 
Not so Peter, ^ lo triamphV was written in every line of his coun- 
tenance ; he had caused it to be cautiously, but widely disseminat- 
ed, that, on the lasf Sunday of the month, it was bis intention to 
play his bold stroke for a wife, and accordirtgly the church had fill- 
ed beyond his most sanguine expectations ; and the cengregation 
appeared as reluctan;. to 'separate, as they had been eager to assem- 
ble. ‘ The officer Sy in particular, 'who were profuse in their offers 
of assistanee to the amiable invalid, remarking at the same time, 
that it was rather anticipating events, to faint before the wedding, 
however orthodox and indispensable it was to do so during the 
ceremony. But, at length, with the aid of Miss Scraphina’s salts. 
Miss Isabella’s fan, and Mrs. Tyinmons’s ^ Poor thing,’ Miss 
Macscrew rivived sufficiently to be conducted to the vestry by Mr. 
Tymmons^ who whispered, that lie would draw up the marriage- 
settlements gratis ; but not to mention this to ^ Mrs, 7’.,’ as (/cH’- 
tlemen with large families could not exactly venture to tell every- 
thing to their wives, though there was not a more indulgent or 
forgiving wife anywhere than his ; ‘ Still, money is money, ma’am, 
as 1 /ou know, and children are children, as I know,’ concluded Mr. 
Tymmons, as he opened the vestry door, and placed Miss Macscrew 
in an arm-chair, where the fascinating Peter instantly fell at her 
feet, and seizing her hand, exclaimed, 

^ Mine all mine ^ by all that’s fair ; and, even when the first 
raptures of the honeymoon are over, auc/h feel that the stirlinfj 
qualities of iny Lavinia, will make her as valuable in her Peter’s 
estimation, as she is now.’ ' '' 

Here Peter attempted to execute a kiss, but Miss Macscrew 
repulsed the vicious manifestation with maidenly propriety. 

^ Ah ! my beloved Lavinia,’ sighed Peter, ‘ you are right, I can- 
not lay claim to a freeholdy until I have a life interest : give me, 
then, the dividend of a promise, and tell me when you will trans- 
mute Miss Macscrew into Mrs, Hoskins ? this day-week ? shall I 
say this day-week ? or rather, will you say this day-week ?’ 

* Oh ! this day-week ! in such a short time, such a very short 
time, you know : shan’t be able to write to memma : generally 
write to her by sending a" newspaper ; and seeing it directed 
by me, she knows I’m well, wdiich is quite satisfactory.’ 

' * Well, then, let us send mamma a newspaper, with our 


* Tbls occurrence renllv liappenetl about 23 years ago. 
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marriage in it/ suggested Peter, * and then she’ll know that you’re 
not only well, ^but, what is more, extraordinary well marrietl !' 

‘ Oh, but memmdi might be angry — angry, you know, if I 
did not tell her first.' 

^ Wpll, then, you must assure her that you never did so be- 
fore, and I sincerely hope, never wiH do so again ; and, after 
that. I’m sure she cannot be so unreasonable, as to continue 
ang^,’ urged Peter. • 

‘ Put, tell me,’ said Miss Macscrew, with a v^ain effort to 
waive the subject, ‘ tell me, when your ^irst name is Na- 
thaniel, why every body calls you Peter ?’ 

‘ Why, when augh was young, you must know, augk was a 
sad pickle, and my brothers and sisters nick-named me Salt 
Petre ; so, never having been •at Eton, augh did not care for 
the salty you sec, but have retained the name of Peter over 
since ; and, now having told you why I am called Peter, tell 
me, thou golden dream of all my hopes, when I may call you 
mine^ 

Here a knocking was heard at the door, and, Peter think- 
ing it might be the clerk, said in his parochial voice, 

‘ Enter beloved.’ 

But it was only Mrs. Tymmons, Miss Scraphina, and Miss 
Isabella Tymmons, Messieurs Joseph and Rush Tymmons, and 
Master Grimstonc Tymmons, who, alf and each, began interceding 
with M iss ftlacscrcw for their cousin Peter, whom, they could bear 
wiiuess, had fairly won her on her own terms. 

W hether it was, lliat she feared his resorting to legal and 
compulsory measures in the event of her refusing, or an habit- 
ual dislike to being Risked for anything ; but, in less than a 
quarter of an hour, JVl iss Macscrew had accc^led to Peter’s pro- 
posals, of espousing him on the following Monday, and Airs. 
Tymmons, who understood j^hose sort of things, abdicated ,the 
jig in favour of the llridc and bridegmoin elect, who returned 
tete-a-tetc to Laveniier Lane, to arrange all farther prelimin- 
aries ; the first of which was, to write to a 31rs. Crump, the pro- 
prietor of furnished apartments in Birmingkain, to secure them on 
the wedding-day, Mr. Hoskins having business in that town, and 
not liking at the first onset to frighten his bride by the extra- 
vagance of going to an hotel. * 

All unnecessary delays he had carefully avoided, by having taken 
the precaution to get Mr. Tymmons to draw if{) the marriage-set- 
tlements in advance, leaving certain interstices to be filled up with 
whatever stipulations he might be dblc^to extort from Miss Mac- 
screw, or she should insist upon from him. 

And, now wc will leave Miss Macscrew to prepare her bridal 
rags, and ‘Peter to spend her money in •imagination, while we 
pay a visit to Mrs. Stokes, and find out*what has happened in 
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Blichingly since we were last there. Cheveley had that morning 
ficci Jen tally gone to Blichingly church, not in the ^east aware o/ 
Mr. Hoskins’s intended disgraceful exhibition, nor could he parti- 
cipate in the excessive mirth it occasioned, as he felt how much 
religion was outraged, and decency violated, by such an indecorous 
proceeding, and thought Mr. Hoskins desen^ed to be stripped of 
his gown. 

Having ordered the carriage to put up at ^ The Dc Clifford 
Arms,’ according to the promise he had made Mrs. Stokes in Lee’s 
cottage,; he had given orders that it should remain there, and he 
would walk on to the inn, for Cheveley had an innVitc love for Eng- 
lish villages, and never felt less unhappy than when he Was explor- 
, ing them. ' 

When he arrived at the Dc Clifford Arms, Richard Brindal was 
sitting on a bench outside the door, with a pipe in his mouth, a pot 
of porter beside him, and the ‘ Triverton Independant,’ in his hand, 
which he was spelling over to himself aloud. ^ The old story,’ mut- 
tered he, as Cheveley cnlorcd the inn, ‘ Nothing but jails and gib- 
bets for the poor, and yet they tell us a deal about liberty at the 
Sections; the liberty o’ scragging us poor folks I ^spose they means.’ 

But where was Mrs. ytokes? The day that she had so long 
wished for, ho2)eJ for, dreamt of, had at length arrived. Lord 
Cheveley’s horses stood in her stable, his carriage in her yard, and 
himself in her house ; then wliere was she ? why, in a very unusual 
place, and occupied in a very unusual manner, — with her arms 
round her husband’s neck, sobbing upon his shoulder. When 
Cheveley . stood before them, John Stokes j)erpetrated sundry 
bows, his right foot moving to and fro, like the pendulum of a 
clock, and propping his w^ife up to the right, till she regained a j>cr- 
pendicular position, he whispered, 

^ My dear, the marcMs.’ 

But, even these magic words prodiix^ed no greater effect than to 
make Mrs. Stokes dry her eyes hurriedly, wuh the corner of her 
apron, and exclaim, wringing her hands passhmatcly, 

* My lord, they no more took the things than you did ; it’s 
all a piece of wickedness, to ruin them. Try, try, for Heaven’s 
sake ! my lord, to get them righted.’ 

‘ Get who righted ?’ asked Cheveley. ' I’m sorry to see you so 
distressed ; but let me know the cause of it, and perhaps I may 
serve you.’ 

‘ There, Nancy, don’t take on so; you hear his lordship’s good- 
ness ; sit down, and I’ll tell him the rights on it. You must know, 
my lord,* continued Stokes, ' that last Monday Lord De Clifford 
and the old lady came down to the park, and there was a great 
' many different \Vork-peoplc, masons, carpenters, and such-like, 
had up there, to do odd jobs about the place. Among others, old 
Lee was sent for, to do something to a wdndow-frame in Mrs. 
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Frump’s room : this made him very anojry, and he went Iiiinsclf 
up to Mr. Grmdall at the park, and told him, tliat never, as long 
a*s he lived, would he handle a hammer for Lord De (Clifford or 
his mother, unless it was to knock a nail in their coffins, — and that 
he’d dp with pleasure. Grindall called him an impertinent 
old rascal, and told him never to come nca» the place again. Now 
your lordship will please to observe, tliat it was in the audit-room 
this took place, and the audit-room is at the foot of the back stairs 
leading to Mrs. Frump’s room. Well, the next day there was 
a hue and cry over all the jdace, that a watch of the old lady’s, and 
two diamond slvrt-but^iis of my lord’s, liafF been stolen out of 
Mrs. Frumps room, where all my lord's and lady's tiling were 
laying at sixes and sevens, half unpacked . » Grindall instantly 
procured a search-warrant ; and not only all the houses of the 
work-people, but every house in the village, not (excepting mine, 
was ransacked for the lost things : — but, not to keep yonr lordship 
too long, I’m now coming to the upshot of the story. My missus 
w'as drinking tea with Mary Lee last Thursday evening; she was 
sitting at work, and the old man was reading, when the officers, 
with Grindall at their head, walked into the cottage. I^ec had 
heard of the other houses being searched, and tlii'reforc was not 
surprised at seeing them ; but, without so much as looking at 
Grindall, rose up, and civilly gave all his keys to tlie officers, tell- 
ing Mary to leave the room ; but she* only stood tlic nearer to her 
father, while the child clung to hci as if it was frightened, but 
never said one word, though it looked every now and then from 
behind its mother at tlic strange jncu. Nancy says it wiy5 enough 
to turn a stone to down. Well, they searched the wffiolc house, 
and nothing could they^find ; but when they were going away, 
‘ You have forgotten to look in t!ie old walnut-tree desk that 
1 keep my bills in,’ said Lee ; at tliis (^riiulall sprung forward, 
but Lee pushed him back, sii^ing, ‘ ha should not lay a finger on 
any thing belonging t* him in doing this, Griridall’s foot slipped 
and he fell with hi^ head against the leg of a table, but was not 
much hurt, though he threatened to have the law of Lee, for wffiat 
he called an assault; but even the officers d^iclared tliat there had 
been no such thing, and then went on to open the desk ; — when, 
turning every thing out, what should they find but the watch and the 
diamond buttons ! at which no oiie’looked surprised but Nancy and 
Lee himself ; but he more than Jicr ; for he seemed as if the sight 
on’em turned him to stone. Mary looked wild-life fora few minutes; 
but suddenly flashing, as she docs, poor thing! when she gets one 
of her mad fits, she broke from the’chtld’s arm, and seizing Grind- 
all’s arm, she shrieked out, * It’s all a vile, vile plot ; but he shall 
not ruin my poor old father, as he has ruined mc^ he never took, 
the things. If he must say, and will have id that they were brought 
here by any of us, it was I that stole them.* Drag me to prison 
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then, or where you please, but touch him on your peril ; and poor 
Mary sank on the ground, and clasped her father’s feet. But 
Grindall’s fit for his work ; for he answered her with a sneer, * No, 
no, miss, we ain’t going to p^rt yc ; you shall both have the same 
privileges, and be comfortably lodged in Triverton gaol together/ 

• So, to make a longjstory short, my lord, the poor old man, his 
daughter, and grand-cliild, were that very night taken to prison, 
where they are all likelj to lie for the next three months, till the 
’sizes come on. And my firm belief is,’ concluded Stokes, striking 
the tabic with liis clenched hand, ‘ that Lee no more stole the 
things than 1 did.’ 

‘ No, nor than his lordship did,’ sobbed Mrs. Stokes., 

‘ Th«^n who do you suppose was wicked enough to place the 
things in Lee’s desk ?’ asked Cheveley. 

‘ The devil, or some one as bad, my lord, I should say,’ replied 
Stokes. 

^ I never thought downright bad of Lord De Clifford till now,’ 
said Mrs. Stokes ; ‘ but, God forgive me ! 1 can't 
with poor Mary, that it’s all a diabolical plot of his, 
out of the way.’ 

‘ I should hope,’ said Cheveley, ^ that lie was incapable of such 
wickedness, and that the mystery — for mystery there evidently is — 
will soon be solved, to the clearing of those poor Lees’ characters as 
well as his. But one thing I d( 

Lee fell a victim to Lord De 
appearance must have been 
have been recognized through the trifling disguise of a mere change 
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01 dress. 

• No, there it is, my lord,’ said Stokes ; ^ he never was here since 
he had been a very little child, till that time he first saw poor 
Mary. None of us knew his appearance ; for he used to go all 
about tlie village in that farmer’s dre^js, and even come and smoke 
in our bar ; and ’ twas net till just before he went abroad, that I 
saw him as Lord De Clifford, and thought I^^icver sa\v such a like- 
ness in all my life to William Dale I but till I saw his letters to 
Mary, signed VVilliam Dale, and compared them with those to me 
signed J-)e Clifford, 1 never could believe that they were one and 
the same person. But I never knew a good Grirnstone yet ; they’re 
like the foxes’ cubs, there’s not a best amongst them.’ 

* Poor people !’ said Cheveley, musingly ; ‘ w^hat prison, did 
you say they were ia ?' 

‘ Triverton, my lord.’ 

* Well, have the goodness to order m^ carriage ; J’ll see if any- 
thing can be done for them.’ 

' ‘ God bless you for that, my lord,' said Mrs. Stokes, * and for 

whdt you have already done for them.’ 

As soon as the carriage was ready, Cheveley departed, bidding 


11 1 comprehend : how it w^as, that Mary 
(yliflord’s arts ; for surely his personal 
too w'oll known at Blichingly, not to 


help thinking, 
to get them 
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Mrs. Stokes keep up her spirits, as he was sure that God would 
not long allow the innocent to suffer for the guilty ; and of the 
innocence of the Lees he did not entertain the least doubt. 

‘ How many there arc in this world,’ thought Chevclcy, as the* 
carriage rolled on to Triverton, ^ who upon circumstantial evidence 
would be ready to condenm this poor old nian and his daughter, 
never recollecting that misfortunes are like mice ; anti that where 
one has crept in, hundreds are sure to follow for in the moral, as 
in the material world, 

* The great first cause’ is always ‘ least understood.* 

‘ Mary Lee, from having been betrayed by llic macliination of a 
heartless prolligafc, is, of course, looked upon, by the discriminating 
portion of sbeiety, as capable of anything and everything, wiiilo the 
author of her misery struts unsuspected and iinPcnsiired through the 
world. Her father, being deserted and shunned, on the strength of 
his daughter’s seeming dereliction from virtue, by all who had been 
his companions, receives kipdness from none but gi])scys and 
outcasts ; consequently, as evil communications proverbially cor- 
rupt good manners, be must, of necessity, have degenerated into a 
thief and a felon ! Oh, world ! world ! how weary 1 am of your 
false judgments ; your envy, malice, hatred, and uncharitable- 
ness ; your hollowness and your Jiypocrisy ; your fair words and 
your foul deeds ; your ovations to tlic strong, and your oppres- 
sions to the \vcak ; your libellous defamations of the unprotected, 
and your lying defences of the powerful. If this be human nature. 
I’d rather be a dog, and beg to it, than be a man and bear it.’ 

Here the carriage stopped before the door of the town-hall at 
Triverton, which was at the opposite side of the marktrt-place to 
the gaol, which stood near the abbey, into wliicli well-dressed and 
happy looking people ol^ill ages were Hocking to tlircc-o’clock pray- 
ers. (Hievelcy got out, and walked across to the prison, whose 
high ail I ponderous walls seemed saturated witli gloom, beyond the 
power of the summer ^uri aiifl balmy air to dissipate. In answer to 
Chevclcy ’s knock, the door turned slowfy on its hinges, and the 
porter inquired his bifsiness. 

‘ Is there not an old man and his daughter here of the name 
of Lee ?’ asked he. * 

* I really don’t know, sir, hut I’ll ask the gaoler, if you’ll step in.’ 

And accordingly he walked intq the large empty court, where 
every now and then indLstinct yells of boisterous mirth broke upon 
the silence, from the other side of the building During the few 
minutes that the porter was absent, a knock came to the door, 
which being repeated, as though the applicant was impatient, Che- 
veley tried to open it, but not understanding its mysteries, was 
obliged to desist till the porter returned, which he did almost im- 
mediately, announcing that the gaoler woyld come in a minute ; 
as he was speaking, the knock was repeatcefc still louder than be- 
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fore, and upon opening it, perceiving no one but a little ragged ' 
boy, with sunburnt rosy cheeks, black wicked-looking eyes, no 
shoes or stockings, a newly-peeled switch in one hand, and a 
small basket in the other, while round his head was the rim of 
what had once been a blue cloth cap, the porter’s dignity felt 
somewhat scandalized at having been hurried into attendiiigto so 
insignificant an intruder, and eyeing Freddy Flips, (for he it was 
who had come as ambassador from Madge Brindal) exclaimed, 

‘ Hey day ! great cry, and little wool, truly ; what may you want, 
you cat-led young knave ?’ 

‘ I want to see John Lee, if you please, sir, or his daughter 
Mary.’ 

^ Aai what do you Avant to see them for, iny boy ?’ asked Che- 
veley, in a kind voice. 

Here Freddy, who in general had impudence enough at his com- 
mand to have supplied all Ireland, looked down at his shoeless feet, 
and began splitting the switch he hfld into ribbons, as he replied, 
in a low voice, never once raising his eyes — 

‘ I’ve a letter and some flowers, sir, for Mary from Madge, some 
cherries for little William, and — and a bone for Wasp.’ 

^ Well,’ said Cheveley, smiling, ‘ Avill you trust these things with 
me, as I am going to see them, and perhaps you would come back 
in an hour, in case there should be any answer to the letter ?’ 

* And will you really, sir, ’ said the boy, looking up in Cheveley’s 
face delightedly, as he extended the basket towards him, ‘ will you 
really take charge of them ?’ 

‘ I will.’ 

‘ The flowers for Mary ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

* And the cherries for William ?’ 

^ Yes.’ 

‘ And the bone for the dog, too ?’ 

‘ Yes — and the bone fqr the dog, too,’ sfjid Cheveley, smiling, 
as he took the basket. 

‘ Thank you, sir,’ said Freddy ; ‘ I’m sure it’s very kind of you, 
and I’ll be back in an hour.’ So saying, he bounded off like a will- 
o’-the-wisp, leaving Cheveley to speak to the gaoler, who had just 
hobbled up ; for, from the ])ottle-dcep potations of j^cars, he w^as 
troubled with the gout. Seeing a gentleman, (a class in whom 
honest Davie Darby delighted, for his pockets always felt the 
lieavier, and his hea^t, ay, and, for company’s sake, his head too, 
the lighter, after their visits to the prison) began bowing most 
obsequiously, when Chevefoy begged to be conducted to Lee’s 
cell. 

, As Davie limped oti before, he began pointing out to his com- 
panion all the comforts ^of the prison. * There, sir, be so good as 
to look through this licie side of the gallery, and you’ll see the 
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’ tread-mill — fine wholesome exercise as ever was ; and out yander 
is the court where the prisoners amnm^ theirselvcs when they’re 
th*ed o’ work ; ’fend those here large baskets of bread and cheese is 
for the prisoners’ suppers. So you see, sir, they’ve every comfort, 
if they would but think so, and what’s more, tiicrc’s nothing pro- 
miscus 6r owcertain about it, for they’re sure of the same to-rnorrow 
as they have to-day, and so on m//ar, till they’re turned offj and then, 
in course, there’s an end of all their want^. As I often tell them, and 
Tin sure the chaplain couldn’t talk to them more hedij^j/inp likc^ I 
says to ’em, says I, ‘ You transportable, ill-favoured gibbetarians — 
you — how happy you oijght to i)e that youVe fice-born Englishmen, 
and live in a country where gaols is prnnded for you as this.’ 
But lor ! sir, they’re so hardened, tliat it makes no more imjyession 
on them, than if I was td talk to the wall, or tfiis bunch of keys ; 
howsomdever, I docs my duty, and it’s a satisfaction when one 
knows that one’s conscience has no chance of escape. A prison’s 
the place to larn the world in, for here wc know the worst as can 
happen, and that’s what I calls the greatest happiness in life.’ 

Here Davie was obliged to take breath, and Chevelcy had, at 
length, an opportunity of making some incjuirics about the Lees. 

‘ 1 hope,’ said he, ‘ that this poor old man, and his daughter, 
are as comfortably lodged, as the place they arc in, will allow.’ 

^ For that matter, sir,’ replied Davie, ‘ comfortable lodgings are 
not to be had for nothing in prison, arij" more than out of it ; and 
them as has nothing, can’t expect nothing, which is but reason- 
able, you’ll allow, sir.’ 

’ VVell, but how much would it cost a- week, to provide them 
with good food, and good beds, while they remain in prison?’ 

Here Davie began to consider, not what would come under the 
denomination of either^ but how much, as he himself termed it in 
his mental calculations, he could stick Cheveley for. 

‘ Why, let me sec, there’s two on ’em, the old man, and the 
young gal. Now thcjfe’s nofliing at all^vacant in the \v3y of apart- 
ments just now, unless wife and I was to give up two of our own 
rooms, which would 8c particklar inconvenient, and therefore come 
more expensive, you sec, sir.’ 

Cheveley did sec clearly Mr. Darby’s drfft, but merely replied, 

‘ Allowing all that, — in a word, how much would it be ?’ 

* Why, sir, to feed ’em too, I cquld not do it under four guineas 
a week.’ 

^ Could I see the rooms you mean to give |jbem ?’ 

^ Yes, sir, certainly, if you'll take the trouble of turning back 
again ; the house you may see froiy this, there, that small bouse 
next the Governor’s across the court,’ said Davie, pointing to it, 
with his middle finger ; ‘ delightful sitiv ation too, sir ; for when 
the Judges and Barristers is down at thf ^sizes*v:c can hear them 
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laughing and carousing at dinner, quite plain, as our house is at 
the back of the ^ Golden Fleece/ where they always puts up.’ 

‘ These must be delightful sounds, indeed, to the poor prisoners/ 
said Chevelcy, smiling. 

* To be sure they must, sir,’ assented Davie, ^ and this makes 
the apartments well wofth half a guinea' a week more, to any pri- 
soner that’s forft'nate enough to get ’em.’ 

^ Very likely, but I think four guineas a week was what you 
said.’ ^ 


‘ Yes, yes, by all means, sir, and I never goes back from my 
word.’ 

Here they arrived at Darby’s door. Upon that gentle- 
man’s lifting the latch, he found his better half fast asleep, in a 
high-backed arm ctiair, a bible ,on her lap, turned upside down, 
and a black cat with a red collar, also indulging in a siesta, on her 
shoulder. On a round three-legged oak table before her, a tray, 
with two cups on it, was laid for tea, and the kettle was boiling 
clamorously. Yet, notwithstanding tlic.^c preparations for the 
Chinese beverage, there was a genial odour of Geneva, (the spirit 
not the waters), diffused through the whole apartment, that was 
peculiarly oppressive to those who were not accustomed to it. The 
decorations of the room consisted of coloured paper fly traps, 
suspended from the ceiling, and two or three ears of Indian corn, 
pumpkins, ostrich eggs, ami peacock's feathers, diversified the 
range of old teapots and cups, that graced the chimney-piece, with 
festoons of birds’ eggs, branching from each side of a large silver 
watch, that hung from a nail, in the centre of the wall over the 
chimney-piece. All round the walls were pinned, ‘ bust dying 
speeches,’ and woodcuts of celebrated murderers and house-break- 
ers ; while on the top of a high chest of tirawers, tliat stood be- 
hind, or rather by 'the side of a small door, that opened upon a 
flight of narrow stairs, leading to the upper aj)artment.s, was a east 
of Thurtell, and the bone <^>ne of the porl^ chops he had eaten 
after murdering Ware. ^ 

* Betty, I say, Betty,’ cried Mr. Darby, ebueking Mrs. 1). under 
the chin, till she woke with the pain of biting her own tongue, 
‘ it’s too soon to lock up for the night yet; get up and show this 
gemwilan the rooms, he wants them for some prisoners.’ 

And as 3Irs. Darby curtseyed Jicrself quite awake, her hiLsband 
gave her a telegraphic look, poipting with his thumb over his 
shoulder at Cheveky, which she jKjrfcctly understood to mean, 
‘ I’ve done him.’ 


She consequently fcdonbled*her civilitie.s as she went up stairs 
before him, to show the rooms, which were small, and contained a 
bed in each, as cle;in as \vhite dimity curtains, and well scrubbed 
floors, could make them, while, outside the windows, Vtcre rows of 
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Jprceii ilowcr pots contain inp; balsams and mignonette, which gave 
the rooms a fresh and cheerful appearance, especially as the win- 
efows were perfbctl^ bright and clean. 

‘ Let me see/ said Cheveley, ‘ the assizes will not be till Sep- 
tember.’ 

‘ Yes, sure, sir,’ curtseyed Mrs. Darby. , 

‘ And four guineas a week is sixteen guineas a month,’ resumed 
Cheveley : ‘ well, here is the first month in advance,’ and as he 
threw the money down upon the table, Mr. Darby nimbly trans- 
ferred it to his own pocket, though not without the ceremony of 
bowing over cverjr coin,.his wife backing cach*bow with a curtsey. 

‘ 1 shall call here occasionallv, to see how these poor people get 
on,’ said Cheveley, ‘ and if tbey are not w<dl cared for in every 
way, remember I shall deduct oiie third from the next month’s 
rent.’ 


^ Oh sir!’ exclaimed Mrs. Darbv, raising her hands and eves to 
the ceiling, as if shocked at any one being able to suspect her of 
not doing every thing that was right ; ‘ you may depend no one 
ever wants for nothinfj in this house I’ 

‘ Well, I hope not,’ said Cheveley. ^ But now’^ shew me the way 
to Lee’s cell, and let these rooms he got ready for them immediately, 
as 1 should like to sec them settled in them before I go.* 

‘ It sliall be (lone, sir,’ said 3Irs. Darbv, as Chevclcv walked 
away with her hnshand. • 

\ftcr retracing their steps through the prison, and ascending 
one story higher than they had done before, Davie stopped before 
a small door, and detaching the ponderous bunch of keys from his 
girdle, selected the kov Ix'longing to it, which, as it turifed in the 
nistv wards, echoed dismally though the corridor. 

^ Have the goodness to leave us for lialf an hour,’ said Cheveley 
to Darby, as he o])cncd the door. , 

‘ \"cry good, sir,’ replied the latter, closing it again, and locking 
it from without. withstanding tliQ noise the opening and 

shutting of the door Ijad made, (Cheveley stood for a few seconds 
within the cell witliout any of the inmates having moved. The 


straggling and half-intcrcciUed ravs of light that streamed 
atll^^art the gloom from the high narrow grating, near the 
ceiling, made it difficult at first to distinguish the olyeets they 
scarcely served to reveal. In one corner was a stniw })cllct, on 
wliich lay Mary Lee’s child, slcfping as ealmlv as if a prison was 
but another sort of cratlle, with one arm roiiiidtVVasp’s neck. The 


dog turned his glaring eyes towards the door as it opened, but 
looked too broken-bearted to bark, merely turning round and lick- 
ing the child’s cheek, and then, with n low moan, curling itself up 
again, and silently following Cheveley with'his eyes, which, in the 
darkness, looked like large topjizcs, Ncaaa small table, his elbow 
leaning on it, and his face shaded by his hnfld, sat John 1-ee, while 
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at his feet sat Mary, her face buried in his lap. Neither of them 
spoke nor moved ; and Cheveley was so affected by the scene be- 
fore him, that it was some minutes before he coiilcf'do so either. • 

* Lee,’ said lie at length, ‘ this is a grievous business ; I sincerely 
believe you have no right to be here. Tell me how it all happened, 
and perhaps I may be able to serve you/ 

The old man raised his head slowly, and said bitterly, ‘ Serve 
me ! yes, as others havCp scraped me, and that is well. What more 
does he want ? — our lives ? — he will have them. The same hands 
he got to steal, in order to ruin us, he can get to lie, in order to 
murder us; is not ‘that enough ? JVIust ,hc have usurious thanks 
upon the insult of proffered services ? — services from him — no, no ! 
the very devil himself docs not give sin such high wages.’ So say- 
ing, he buried his face again in hi^ handsi 

‘ Indeed you mistake,’ said Cheveley, in even a kinder tone 
than before ; ‘ I come from no one, but merely wish, as a matter of 
common justice, to sec you righted, and help you, if I can.’ 

‘ Father,’ said Mary, raising her head, and looking imploringly 
up in his face, ‘ listen to him ; he has a kind voice, and perhaps 
God at last may have sent us a friend.’ 

* Look at me,’ said Cheveley, do you not remember me ? You 
once did some work for me — last March, I think it was — at Cheve- 
ley.’ 

* Remember you, my lord,’ cried the old man, rising, ^ I have 
not met with so much kindness, that I should be likely to forget 
yours ; but it is too good of you to come to such a place as this 
and as he spoke, he placed the chair for Cheveley that he had been 
sitting oil ; the latter, however, declined it, by seating himself up- 
on the table. 

* Oh, sir ! — my lord ! — save him I Indeed, indeed, he is inno- 

cent ; he never took those things !’ cried Mary, passionately fling- 
ing herself at Chevelcy’s feet, who, as he raised her, and begged of 
her to calm herself, said, , ^ 

* I feel convinced he never did ; and it this conviction that 
has brought me here, as I want to have a statement of the whole 
business from yourselves.’ 

The old man then proceeded to give him almost verbatim the 
same account of the officers searching his cottage, and the manner 
in which he was taken to prison^ as Stokes had done ; adding, as 
concluded, 

‘ And now, so help me God, sir, I know^ no more how the things 
came there, nor w’^ho placed them there, than you do ; and this is as 
true as death ; and yet it must be some one well acquainted with 
my house that hid the.ni where they were.’ 

* But in that c^-se, who do you know that you can suspect bears 
you such ill will ?' askeol Cheveley. 

‘ There it is, my lofd ; the only person who knows every turn 
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•about my cottage, is one whose regard and fidelity to me I woiikl 
* vouch for with my life — one Madge Brindal, a gipsy girl, whom 
your lordship rrifey remember brought you to our cottage.’ 

Cheveley did remember, and the conversation he had overheard 
among the ruins also flaslied across him ; but then, whatever light 
he placed that in, it was evident that nothing hostile to the Lees 
could be gleaned from it. But, again, there was another person 
beside Madge concerned in it, a man — who, or what could he be ? 
And here he became lost in fruitless conjectures, as he asked, 

‘ Is there no one else that you think of ? — do no men ever come 
and see you, and are consequently acquainted with the arrange- 
ments of your house, and might have placed the things in your 
desk ?’ * ^ 

* None, my lord — at Itfast, none that hate ifio enough to injure 
me so much ; for except my own sons, John Stokes, and Miles 
Datchet, the captain of a merchantman, arc the only men who have 
darkened my doors these twelvemonths past. Oh I no, no ! it was 
none of my companions that have done it.’ 

^ Who, then, do you suspect ? for yourself being guiltless, some 
one must be guilty.’ 

‘ Who should I suspect, but the villain who first robbed me of what 
I loved more than my life — my child, iny poor Mary ; and having 
stolen her good name, he now kindly filches mine, that they may go 
together. But the reason is plain,* continued the old man, vehement- 
ly baring his breast, and gasping as he spoke : ® he thought, forsooth, 
I’d tell the people what a paragon he was, and prove that those 
who break all laws, are not quite fit to make them. And ’tis 
better, and fitter, and wiser, that twenty poor wretches like me 
should rot in a gaol, or he branded as felons, than that one fine 
gentleman like my Lord De (Clifford should lose an election !’ 

‘ Father,’ said Mary, smoothing down the cJd man’s silver hair, 
that the wind from the grating was blowing about, ‘ do sit out of 
the draught ; you are so waAn, you will catch cold.’ 

‘Do come farther *this way,’ urged* Cheveley, as Lee rocked 
himself to and fro irfhis chair, naturally wrought to a great pitch 
of excitement, at the thought of all he had endured, and was still 
likely to endure. ‘ Do come farther this wAy, for I have a letter 
for you, t*hat a boy gave me at the gate ; perhaps it may contain 
some good news ; and you will sec to read it better over here ; 
and this basket I was to give to you,’ added Cheveley, handing it 
to Mary ; ‘ and I was to be sure hnd say that 4)art of its contents 
were for the little dog.’ 

‘ Thank you, my lord,’ said Mary, ^ I’m sorry any one should 
have given you so much trouble ; how can we ever thank you for 
all your goodness to us ?’ • 

‘ By not desponding too much, and recpllcctirfg, that God never 
forsakes, even when he most tries us ; everything proves to us. 
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that truth is one of the highest attributes of the Almighty ; for, 
being opposed as it is on all sides, and the semblance of truth so 
often passing for the reality, through the medium hi plausible ap- 
pearances ; yet, so really powerful and unerring is its operation, * 
that though it may lie hid in darkness for ever so long a time, — 
like the sun, under a cloud, it eventually struggles through it, and 
triumphantly proclaims its own glory.’ 

^ True, true, my lord, you are right, God bless you for what you 
say, and forgive mo for repining, as I do ; but mine is a hard — 
hard lot to bear, and, I sometimes think, I am too old for heavy 
burdens now.’ 4 

^ Father,’ said Mary, brushing the tears aAvay from her eyes, 

‘ shall J read that letter for you 

‘ Do, child, and ft ll me what it’s about, and who it’s from, but 
it is encroaching upon your lordship’s goodness to let you remain 
in this dismal place, it is bad enough for those who arc obliged to 
do so.’ 

^ That is neither }ou, nor I,’ said Cheveley, ‘ So I hope you’ll 
not be very sorry to leave it.’ 

‘ Ah, my lord,’ said the old man, shaking his head, ‘ Two long 
months won’t see me out of it.’ 

‘ But a few short minutes may,’ said (/hcveley, ‘ For I have se- 
cured tolerable rooms for you in the jailor’s house, where you will 
at least have fresh air and sunshine.’ 

Lee stared at him for a moment as if he did not quite understand 
him, and then bursting into tears, exclaimed, ‘ Oh, my lord, you 
are too — too good to us, what can 1 say to you ? nothing ; for, 
when the. heart is full, words are empty ; may God Almighty bless 
you, — and he will.’ 

‘ One thing you must do for me,’ said Cheveley. ^ Don’t let 
the jailor know who 1 am, or any one, that I have been to see you. 
Now, remember, if any trash gets into the papers about it, I shall 
be seriously angry.’ * 

‘ I w^ould not for the w’orld make you so,’ said the old man ; 

^ but it is hard to burst with gratitude, and hot be allowx'd to tell 

iW 

^ Yes, wx' mav tell it? to God, father,’ sobbeil Mary, throwintr her 
arms round his neck, ^ and he will repay it, though we dannot.’ 

‘ Come, come,’ said Cheveley, who felt a choking sensation in 
his throat, ‘ the jailor will be here presently, and you had better 
read your letter beij:)re he comes, as the boy who brought it is to 
return for an answxr in an hour.’ 

‘ It is from Madge BrindaL hither,’ said Mary, when she had read 
it ; ‘ and, though she is as full of hope as ever, and mysterious assur- 
ances that all will go Well, yet she says, that — that — I cannot name 
diim — pretends thbre is a large diamond missing out of one of the 
buttons.’ 
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^ Does he ? ah ! well, it’s clear there is no stones as yet missing 
out of his hcart|’ cried he, with a short husky laugh. 

Here the grating of the key in the lock of the door, announced 
Darby’s return ; who, bowing obsequiously as he entered, and al- 
beit, ccyitrary to his usual custom, leaving the door wide open after 
him, said, the ^ ’Partinenfs loas quite ready for Mister Lee, and, 
^2>raps the gemlen would be so good as to go in just to see as they 
was all confortahle.^ • 

‘ Remember,’ whispered Chevelcy, to the old man, ‘ no more 
lordships.’ 

^ Very well, sir,’ replied Lee, aloud. • 

^ Now, MisSy said Davie, ^ push on if you please. I’ll carry the 
hahhy for you, or any other luggage you may h'^ve; that’s ihcfbest of 
our lodgings, there’s so little trouble in packing up when the ten- 
ants comes to move out of them : — beg your pardon. Mister Lee, 
I’ll jist step on with that ere trunk of your’s ; thank you, sir, that’s 
the time of day.’ 

Mary took her child in one arm, and gave the other to her father. 
Mr. Darby slung the trunk across his left shoulder, and took a 
bundle in his right hand, while Wasp kept close at his heels, giving 
them an occasional snap whenever he could spare time from his 
avocation of looking up at the trunk, which, he seemed sadly afraid 
would either evade his surveillance by flying away with Davie, or 
Davie with it; neither of which c4tastroi)hes, we are happy to say, 
took place. 

Mr.^ Darby had got tea ready ; and, although it was a broiling- 
hoi day in J uric, her ideas of comfort being inseparably connected 
with heat, she had a large ycllow-fcvcr looking plate of hot but- 
tered toast ready also,-j-and, in short, was motherly and* affec- 
tionate to Mary, and grandmotherly to the chUd in the extreme; 
having attempted its life with a green apple before it was in the 
house five minutes. • 

Cheveley’s only with now was, that she would not attend to the 
Lees, but leave th^i to themselves ; which, having got her to 
promise, he departed, amid the silent, but fervent blessings of both 
father and daughter; which, even had they* been breathed aloud, 
could not, have drowned the awful imprecations, demoniac laugh- 
ter, and piteous lamentations that fell upon his ear and curdled his 
blood, as he crossed the court to regain the street. 
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CHAPTER X. 


* Tol brille au second rang qui s'oelipse au premier.’ 

* 1 do pity unlearned gentlemen on a rainy day.* 

Ijird Falkland, 

‘ Moi, voyez-vous, Monsieur I’Esfeoufflc, je n’ai point de ccs intrigues qui font 

les amis, et les amis qui tout applaudir.’ — Le Bin^Jiciere^ Com^die. 

Mrs. Jlfq/or Fitzagony’s fly coining up ; 

Mrs. Colonel Files’s chair — she sla}s to sup ; 

Dear ! the iiiayoi's old tat wife has flown in a rage. 

And thrown all tlie cards at the head of Miss Page ; 

Mr. Lush, very drunk, enacts King Camhyses, 

While his pirtnei’s engaged in^the myst’ries of Ice* 

It was the beginning of September, a month sacred to geese, 
game and garrulity, inasmuch as people assemble to eat and talk in 
countryhouscs ; and the Dowager I^ady De Clitford’s,for a wonder, 
was full among others ; but, it was in the very thick of the Triver- 
ton election, and, at the end of the second day, the poll stood 
thus: 

De Clifford . . . 474 

Dincly 456 

Hobson 312 

Gentlemen with sound lungs, and a talent for shaking hands, are 
invaluable at an election ; consequently. Lord De Clifford liad im- 
ported Messieurs Fuzboz, Fcedwell, and De Rivoli, who had re- 
cently arrived in England, and was extremely anxious to see an 
election; Major Nonplus was also retained as receiver-general, for 
his lordship knew, by experience, that a great deal of unpopularity 
is often incurred, in^going the rounds, by not being able to consume 
all the stale cake. Cape Madeira, and sausage (!) sandwiches, that 
are set before popular candidates at all the houses : here, then, the 
gallant major was invaluable, for he had that sort of gastronomet 
vanity, that could swallow anything and everything ; and in the art 
of kissing children, he could not have been excelled by a foundling- 
hospital nurse. Yet, notwithstanding this legion of able coadjutors. 
Lord De Clifford had a great deal to contend with. In the first 
place, Triverton swarmed with dissenters. To be sure, as far as 

E ulling down the established church went, and railing at the clergy, 
e got on extremely, well, but then Lord Albert Dinely had stolen 
a inarch upon him, by presenting the Anabaptists with a large 
stone bason, big enough for a donkey to bathe in ; and a handsome 
and extensive tankard to the Muggletonians, for their luve feasts : 
this gave Lord Albert ‘A decided ’vantage ground. Next, his mo- 
ther was by no means too well pleased to have so many people to 
feed and fawn upon, and it was absolutely necessary to keep her in* 
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I gootl humour. And last, though not least, that very evening th«re 
was to be a dance at the Tyiumons’s, to which he and his whole 
jiarty mast go, and never once relax in his most assiduous ‘ To so- 
licit the honour of your vote and interest’ manner ; then the next 
day came the election dinner, at which a ten years’ stock of pati- 
ence and patriotism would be required. All this was very tryiitg 
certainly, but there was a gleam of sunshine through It all — the 
Lees were safely secured, beyond the power of tormenting him. 
The morning of his second day s canvassing had commenced with 
a deluge of rain, which continued the whole day ; therefore his 
‘ aides-de-camp’ Ji ad been reduced to Fuzboz find Major Nonplus : 
as Monsieqr Do Rivoli thought that rain, accompanied with fog, 
was exceedingly injurious to the complexion, from the of its 
making people bilious ;* and J\fr. FcedwellMeclared, that going • 
out in the wet always made him feel like a fungus, and that he 
should not be able to eat a morsel at the dinner the next day, or 
annihilate the young ladies that evening, if he tampered with him- 
self in the morning ; conscqaently, he and Monsieur De Rivoli 
remained ^ tetc-a-tetc’ the whole day, stretched on opposite sofas, 
each giving the other to understand, that it was utterly impossible 
he ever could have made a conquest. 

It was about half-past five when Lord De Clifford returned, not 
so well pleased with his second day’s canvass as he had been with 
the first, on account of Lord Albert’s increasing popularity with 
the dissenters. In any dilemma he was (with a degree of filial 
affection that was truly amiable) in the habit of consulting his 

riolhcr’s judgment ; and accordingly though he knew she was not 
fond of being disturbed when Frump was enacting the part of 
the Graces, ho repfilred to her dressing-room. No sooner had his 
knock been answered* by a permission to come in, than Frump 
(who luul she been ^ valet de chauibre’ even k) Napoleon, would 
have still kept him a hero to her in spite of himself) immediately 
withdrew’. ^ * 

‘ Well, my dear, how is the poll ? I ficar you got on vaustly well 

to-day. * 

‘ Pretty w^ell, my dear ma’am ; but those d — d niethodists pla- 
gue me. Dinely has made himself so devilish popular with them. 

I wish yoii could strike out something, anything, that would seem 
religious, that we might do. You understand those sort of things, 
my dear ma am. Do devise something that would tell permanently 
amongst them.’ • 

‘ ’ Poll my word, my dear,’ replied the dowager, assuming a 
thoughtful attitude, by placing th« tv^o fore fingers of her right 
hand to her temple, under the frizette, and the other two on her 
chin, ‘ it’s difficult to know what to do — left me see — oh, I’ll tell 
you, suppose I make the servants fast tw^cc a week.’ 

‘ Now really, my dear ma’am, that’s iK)t a bad idea ; but, as I 
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al#^s say, I know no one in point of cleverness to compare to yon.^ , 

^ Very just observation, my dear; and if every one had the 
sense to think so, the world would go on a great deal better than 
it does.’ 

* But now,’ resumed Lord De Clifford, affectionately taking his 
nTother’s hand, have ^ wry, very great favour to ask you : a woman 
of superior understanding like you, must know that private feel- 
ings should always yield to public good. 

^ Lord ! my dear,’ interrupted the dowager, who began to fear 
that her son was going to ask for more money for his election, ^ you 
alarm me by such a long preamble ; can’t you come to the pint at 
once ? But however I thing it right to tell you before-hand, if it’s 
any th-ng about politics. I’m inexorable ; for you know I’m a 
Tory, as I think every landed proprietor ought to bp. And these 
here Radicals are such lords of the creation, that let them commit 
what trespasses they will, there’s no warning them off the premises ; 
and Grindall tells me he has more trouble with them than enough. 
No, no, my dear, I really cannot encourage Radicalism, and the 
rights of the people, and all that sort of thing, even to gain you 
your election ; for I always had that sort of independent spirit 
about me, like my mother, that w'hen I wanted nothing, I never 
would put myself out of the way for any one ; and I must say 
I’m very glad to hear that Radical fellow Hobson is the last on the 
poll.’ 

* What I was going to ask jmii, my dear ma’am, has nothing on 
earth to do with politics, but may have a great deal to do with 
making me popular,* or the reverse.’ 

^ Oh, nry dear, that’s quite another affair ; what is it ?’ 

^ Why, that d — d fellow Hoskins is in London, so we shan’t be 
annoyed by the sight of him ; but his wife, old Macscrcw that 
was, is to be at the Tymmons’s to-night, and I want you to be civil 
to her. You know she lent Herbert two thousand pounds last year, 
though, having got that appointment in Rus^a, he has not wanted 
it for his election ; but still it would be very impolitic in us to 
quarrel with her, especially jUst at this crisis ; and as every one 
knows how infamously Hoskins has behaved to you your noticing 
his wife will appear doubly magnanimous ; and, indeed, mark 
more strongly your disapprobation of him, of whom you need 
never at any period take the slightest notice.’ 

* Well, my dear, there is some sense in your last observation ; 
have patience with the old fool for marrying that 

‘ Oh, d — n it, I don’t knov’^, my near ma’am ; 
enough for any woman, always excepting the 
jourself and my father.* 

‘ Certainly, my dear ; ^a woman of sperit, courage, and every 
feminine virtue, was vaz^stly thrown away upon him. But you had 
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t better go and dress, for we dine at half-past six, on account of this 
here tiresome Hfirty at the TymmonsV 
* ‘ Then you will be civil to Mrs. Hoskins to night?’ 

‘ Oh, certainly, as far as asking her how she does, and how she 
came tp make such a fool of herself, goes. Be so good, my dear, 
as to pull that bell, as yoi^*go by, for Frump.’ 

As soon as Frump re-appeared, her ladyship completed her toi- 
lette, which consisted of a claret-coloured gros dc Naples dress, 
made high up to her throat, over which were arranged three dia- 
mond necklaces in succession, and two gold chains, fastened in the 
centre of her bospm by vinaigrette in the fdrin of an envelope, 
witn a rub^i seal, intended to represent a frank, inscribed as fol- 
lows : — 

Triverton, November iSjurteen^ 180 — . 

• To the Viscountess Dowager 

13e Clifford, 

Blichingley Park. 

Herhert Grimstone. 

And presented to her by that amiable young man as a commemo- 
ration of his first return to parliament ! Tiicre was a humility 
that wjis quite charming about her ladyship’s diamonds ; for they 
did not disdain associating with the most homely things, as they 
proved, by a wreath of brilliants going*across a very shabby, some- 
what tumbled, and not ovcr-cIean morning cap, trimmed witJi the 
verv narrowest blonde that is made, while Scotch pebbles, and dim 
golu bracelets, jostled very handsome diamond ones. A large 
pockct-handkcrchicf, of fine, but thick cambric, with a hem so nar- 
row that it looked as if Mrs. Noah had emj)loycd her ingenuity on 
it ^ pour passer Ic temp^ in the ark ; and a very small transparent 
horn fan, with a wreath of roses and and forget-me-nots round it, 
corindeted her ‘ pareur which having done, we will leave the 
illustrious lady to go ^own to dinner, vjiile we go and take a sur- 
vey of Mrs. Tymmons’s preparations for her parly. 

In the first place, Mr. Tymmons had ordered real Champagne 
from ‘ the Golden Fleece’ at Triverton, and^madc himself extreme- 
ly busy about what he called appropriate devices for everything 
on the supper-table ; in the centre of which was a spun sugar 
effigy of Lord De Clifford being chaired, surmounted by two mot- 
toes, the first of which was ‘ l)\^cit amor patriae,’ done in gold, 
while immediately under it, in coloured coftfits, was inscribed 
‘ Sweet’s the love that meets return V — this Mr. Tymmons thought . 
witty in the extreme, and laughed •for»an hour at his own brillian- 
cy ; but as punning, like every other vice, increases frightfiilly 
when once indulged in, he farther proceeded to .write on pieces of 
paper the words ‘ lapsus linguae,’ which he placed on every dish of 
tongue sandwiches ; but^ his chef-d’oeuvre consisted in putting a 
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large empty dish in a very conspicuous part of the table, contain^ 
ing another placard, with ^ Hobson’s choice’ written on it ; and 
having concluded these elegant arrangements,' by impress- 
ing upon the waiters that the popping of the champagne corks 
should be distinctly and regularly heard every two ininut^, like 
the Tower guns firing for the birth of heir-apparent, he retired 
to his study, to take what he called ^ a snooze’ before the coinpany 
arrived. 

Mrs. Hoskins being on a visit in the bouse, all bride though she 
was, thought she ought to make herself useful ; and atter having 
manufactured a sort of galvanized white »satin pyramid, to wear 
that evening as a head-dress, and placed the three black hollyhocks 
in theTront of it, she very kindly offered to make lemonade with 
cream of tartar, and fiirthcr hinted, that soap-suds well beat up, it 
was impossible to tell in appearance from trifle ; and as few people 
cat sweet things, it saved a great deal of expense ; but this motion 
was negatived by Mr. Tymmons, who said it savoured too much of 
close shaving for his taste. Mrs. Tymmons herself had been in a 
perfect mosaic of fusses since seven in the* morning, although her 
new blue satin dress (blue being the De Clifford colour) had arriv- 
ed quite safely from London, and only three inches too tight across 
the back and shoulders. And Grimmy had been so good, having 
only spilt an ink-stand over one sofa, and struck three pins into an 
air cushion, that had been placed at a card-table for Mrs. Wrigg- 
Icchops, the mayor’s wife, to sit upon, as she was apt to be unequi- 
vocal in her demonstrations of displeasure, when every thing was 
not arranged according to her satisfaction. 

Those ’abominations, white cravats, having again come into fis- 
hion, and travelled by easy stages down to Blichingley, Mr. Joseph 
Tymmons had spent the whole morning in assaying, what he had 
so often tried before, to tie the hap])y knot ; and Mr. Rush was 
equally occupied with experimental philosophy, by endeavouring 
to calculate how far he might venture to l;)are his throat without 
endangering his life. 

The young ladies had remained in their bed-rooms all day, with 
their hair in paper, and had not gone down to dinner for fear of mak- 
ing their noses red, as ‘ the officers' were all coming from Triver- 
ton, — but the worst of it was, more than half of them were married 
men ; but there was one comfort, however, which was, that Miss 
Isabella knew to a certainty, for she had heard them say so, that 
neither Captain Ci^b nor Major Hragglefar admired any of the 
Simmons's. The candles were at lenght lit, the ringlets at length 
uncased, the blue satin dross at length squeezed together, Mr. 
Joseph’s cravat at length tied, and Mr. Tymmons, just ten minutes 
before the arrival of the first guest, at length awoke, when he was 
alarmed by a loud scream underneath his study, which could pro- 
ceed from no other quarter but the kitchen. 
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^ God bless my soul !’ exclaimed Mr. Tymmons, rushing down 
stairs, follovvcd|by Mrs. T. tucking up the blue satin, while even 
the young ladies ventured as far as the head of the stairs ^ * bless 
iny soul ! I hope nothing has happened to the white soup, or the 
mulli^^’atawny. Mary, Hannah, Sarah, what is the matter?' 

‘Alontho! Aloiitlio! wBat on earth’s tho matter?’ cried Mrs. 
Tymmons. 

"Nothing at all, ma’am,’ said Alonjfo, working himself into a 
new livery, and shaking the powder, whose first appearance it was 
in that quarter, out of his hair, " it’s only ]V^r, Kush a trying to 
kiss the maids.’ • • 

" And do you call that nothing I Alontho ?’ said Mrs. Tym- 
mons, turning up her eye^i with horror ; ‘ but bidies can’t interfere 
in thuch things. JMither, 1 hope you’ll notice such conduct ath it 
detherves.^ 

" Glad the soup’s safe, though’ certainly my dear, certainly,’ add- 
ed Mr, Tymmons aloud, " Kush, come here, sir, follow me to my 

study.’ 

" Oh Ruch,’ sighed Mrs. Tymmons, as her son followed his 
father into the study, and she walked on to the drawing-room ; 

" who’d have believed you could do anything of the ihort /’ 

" Shut the door, sir,’ gaid Mr. Tymmons, placing himself majes- 
tically in an arm-chair, " how comes all this uproar, sir, on a night 
that your mother has company too ?’ 

Mr. Kush looked at the carpet, and remarked what he had never 
done before, though he had known it for the last ten years, i.e. 
that It had blue in it as well as orange, and green ; but answer he 
made none. 

‘ How comes it, I say, sir ?’ reiterated his sire, but he was still 

silent. 1 T r • 

" ril tell you how it comes’ resumed Mr. Tymmons, senior, " it 

all comes of your being sijch a confounded ugly dog. When I 

was your age, sir, thcfiiaids never screamed when / kissed them. 

You may go now, ^nd kiss your sisters if you please, but never 

attempt to kiss any one else, as long as you live,— until you can 

do it without sending them into fits.’ • 

Mr. Kii^h had scarcely closed the study door after him, before a 

loud knock was heard at the street-door, and Alonzo having been 

ordered not to move from behind it the whole night, before the 

knock had well ceased, the door was opened, and, according to the 

most approved fashion of all country towns, *one of the waiters 

announced 

" Mrs. Major Tadpole! Next followed, ‘ Mrs. Colonel Crumpet^ 
Then, " the Mayor and Mrs. Wrigglechops, Miss Catfuss, and 
Miss Priscilla Catfuss.’ 

" Dr. Quackeiuall.’ 
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Meanwhile, Mr. and Mrs. Tymmqps stood like Gog and Magog, • 
at each side of the door, to receive their guests, vdiile the young 
ladies sat ranged on a neighbouring sofa, in their white muslin 
frocks, divided by their black-coated brothers, like the keys of a 
piano ; and anxiously listening for the dulcet names of Cob, and 
J)ragglcfar ; but, as Miss Seraphina remarked to her sister, they 
were, too genteel (!) to come early. Presently, ‘ Mr. Mrs.’ and the 
Miss Simmons’s, were announced. The Miss Tymmons’s rose, 
making a face, but greeted them with a most afl'cetionate ^ how de 
do, dears ?’ 

Now the eldest Miss Simmons had vefy fine - hair, and from 
dressing it low, had got a village ^ renomine’ of being like Grisi, 
especitllly as she s^ng after a manner. On that evening her hair 
happened to be particularly wcH arranged ; and though Captain 
Cub did not admire her, he had been once guilty of admiring her 
hair. This Mias Isabella Tymmons remembered, and under the 
plea of settling a hair pin that was visible, nearly pulled it all down. 
However, malice generally defeats itself, and poor Miss Simmons 
not dreaming it had been done on purpose, good humouredly twis- 
ted it up a again, even in a more becoming form than it had been 
before ; at the very moment too, when Major Dragglefar, and Cap- 
tain Cub, entered the room ! The lattej: immediately secured 
Miss Isabella for the first quadrille ; but she pathetically lamented 
that the dancing could no£ commence, till Lord De Clifford and 
his mother arrived. However they had not long to wait, for soon 
after the whole party from Blichingly made their appearance. 
The Dowager and Lord De Clifford first, with their best popular- 
ity smile, bowing, and shaking hands with every one, and Mes- 
sieurs Nonplus, Fuzboz, Pcedwell, and De#Rivoli, bringing up the 
rear, the latter having been announced as 

* Mister Drivlcr. 

^ Law ! what a pity,’ remarked Mts, Major Tadpole to Mts» 
Colonel Crumpet, * to wear those beautiful rdiamonds, with that 
dowdy old cap, and morning dress.’ , 

‘ What beautiful diamonds T 

* Why old Lady De Clifford’s.’ 

^ Ah, so it is ; Crumpet has long promised me a diamond sprig, 
and you may be sure you won’t see me wear it with such a dress as 
that.’ 

* No my dear, but you’re always so fashnable and dashing in your 
dress : but if a Colohel's lady wasn’t, I am sure I don’t know who 
should be.’ 

« Ah Tadpole, you’re a fiattering puss, but I thought there was 
$ome story about Lady De Clifford’s diamonds having been stolen.’ 

‘ No, it was some studs of his, and the people are in prison for 
it now ; dear me, he’s n6t at all handsome, is he ?* 
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^ No, but he looks fashnahle too, I wonder what on earth Cub 
secs in Isabella Tymmons to* flirt with ; it will be a shocking bad 
match for hinf, with his connections ; I’ll really get Crumpet to 
speak to him.’ 

* Oh, it’s she who flirts with him, she won’t let him alone,’ 

* I rtially think it will, be v-v-v-very dishonourable, if she does 
not propose for him, after all the attention slie has paid him. Mrs. 
Tadpole, how d-d-do you do ? I am delighted to meet you again,’ 
said Mr. Frederick Feed well, extending his hand. 

‘ Mr. Feedwell,’ said the lady, turning round, ^ of all people in 
the world, I am surprise^d at meeting you here.’# 

^ And I,’ said *Frcderick, ^ am equally surprised at my good f- f- 
f- fortune in meeting you here. . 

^ Oh, loe are quartered *at Triverton,’ responfled Mrs. Tadpole ; < 
^ hut how long is it since you left Brussels ?’ 

‘ Very shortly after you went,’ replied Frederick ; ^ for, when 
you were gone, of course there was xi-n-ii-nothing worth staying 
for and, so saying, he jirked up his two fingers, at the imminent 
risk of breaking a long willow feather that drooped from Mrs. 
Wrigglechop’s black velvet hat, wrho gave him a look sufficiently 
sharp to quarter him for a salmi. Here a sort of court-circle of the 
natives began to form, round which. Lord De Clifford and his 
mother went bowing, curtseying, smiling, hand-shaking, and mak- 
ing tender inquiries aftcr^thc healths erf* people whom they did not 
care were dead and buried, provided their votes survived Jthem. 
With regard to the moral and physical progress of the juvenile por- 
tion of the community. Lord Dc (Gifford was peculiarly solicitous; 
— and, jVl aster Grimstone Tymmons, having indefatigable followxd 
liim, till he had nearly torn one skirt of his coat off, he turned 
round to his father, witfl a benign smile, and said, 

^ Tymmons, I’m afraid that dear boy grows tiiin, he ought not to 
keep such late hours.’ 

^ Very natrcl you should wish to see very thing just 
now, my lord,’ replild Mr. Tymmons, wdnking his right eye, 
and laughing immod lately at this villainous pun, in which mirtti 
Lord De Clifford was obliged to join, with a ^ ha ! ha ! ha ! very 
good indeed ; I see you’re as witty as ever.’* 

^Feedwe!!,’ whispered liord De Clifford, touching Frederick’s arm, 
*you must go and talk to the MissTymmons’s ask them to dance; and 
remember, they hate the Simmons’s, but, ^ au sage un demi mot.’ ' 

* Who the d- d- deuce are the* Simmons’s, vy dear fellow? — do 
all the people’s names rhyme in this part of the world, eh ? — I’ll 
tell you something by and bye aboijf that Mrs. Tadpole, I knew 
her at Brussels, — that woman I was talking to just now.’ 

^ Well never mind telling me about any iwomen to-night,’ said 
De Clifford, peevishly. ^ * 

^ ^Womens you should say, my dear fellow,’ replied Frederick, * to 
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rliyine with Simmons, and Tymmons, yo^i know — but where are 
these Simmons’s that I am to abuse to the Tymraons’s, i 

^ There, those tall gawky girls in pink, they aj?e Dinelyites, er 
as they call them here, pinks J 

And, so saying, Lord l)e Clifford took Mr. Frederick Feedwcll 
«p to Miss Tymmons, and said, he was piost anxious to have the 
honour of being presented to her. Miss Tymmons hated Miss 
Simmons so much, that she always began by admiring her — 

^ Don’t you think Miss Simmons very handsome ? inquired 
Serjmhina, of Frederick. 

^ Handsome ! the I’ery reverse, I should say, but then, to be sure, 
/only admire blondes,’ replied he, looliing languidly at Miss 
Tymippns’s pompadour hair. 

^ She is reckoned^‘so like Grisi,’ persisted that young lady.’ 

^ She has a (jreasy look^ certainly, retorted Frederick, ‘ but she 
has by no means a look of GrisV 

‘ You arc a sad quiz. I’m afraid, Mr. Feed well,’ murmured 
Seraphina. 

‘ Happy arc those whom it is im- p- p- p- possible to quiz,’ 
sighed Frederick, looking marriage-settlements at her. 

Miss Seraphina looked down, but to her poetical imagination, 
the chalk laurels, and reform flags on the floor, were converted into 
triangular pieces of bride-cake, and enamelled cards, bearing the 
names of ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Feedwell,’ tied together with a 
silver cord. 

‘ Will you do me the honour of dancing the next quadrille?’ 
said Frederick. 

‘ Arc your family aware of it?’ murmured Seraphina, still in the 
United Service Club of her own thoughts. 

‘They arc aware that I never dance, bftt t-t-t-tcinptation, you 
know, Miss Simmoi's !’ 

‘Not quite so unfortunate as to be Miss cither, Mr. 

Feedwell,’ retorted the young lady, indignantly. 

‘ Really, when I look ?iVyon, I forget everjVhing,’ sighed Frede- 
rick, twitching his wig a little more over his'- right eye; ‘but, for 
die very short time you arc likely to be Miss Tymmons either, it 
does not matter about One’s being correct to a T.’ 

No wife of a week’s standing could look more fondlj'-foi giving 
at her husband after some slight and first offence, than did Miss 
Seraphina Tymmons at Mr. I'rederick Feedwell, as he led her to 
her place in the qua^lrille. Majof Nonplus having duly disturbed 
every one and everything at the card-tables, and upset two salvers 
of ices, now sauntered through the room, in quest of farther ad- 
ventures, and perceiving Mrs. Hoskins sitting close to the musi- 
cians, where, from her trown merino dress, and brown fur tippet, 
'she might, but foi^the white satin pyramid, herself have passed for 
a violoncelloy he walked up and accosted her with, — 
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' M&. HoskinSj yonr most obedient, how is iny friend Hoskins ? 
lucky fellow,— passed the honeymoon at Birmingham, did’t you ? 
Bow did you liKe it, eh ?’ 

^ Oh, horrid place, horrid place, wc had lodgings over su fur-shop, 
and I was distracted with the noise of thumping and hammering 
all night ; and, when I inqiaired the reason of it, the woman of 
the house told me, that they were pounding cat-skins into foreign 
furs/ • 

‘ Ah, I perceive,’ said Major Nonplus, taking up the corner of 
Mrs. Hoskins’s tippet, ^ this /.s* a foreign fur.’ 

‘ What a usclegs expense these eleelion ballif are,’ said Mrs. Hos- 
kins, ^ except when they arc given htj the members to the electors, 
and then tliey’rc all very w(ill. So Mr. Herbert Grimstone did 
not stand after all ; very odd hi^ borrowing ifioney for that pur- 
pose — that purpose^ you know, and not doing so.’ 

^ No, he’s got an appointment in Russia; some people slip 
through the world as if they were oiled, and my friend Herbert is 
certainly one of them.’ 

Here the downger came up, and making the bride a curtsey, 
thirty degrees below zero, hoped she was well, and assured her she 
felt for her being married to such a man, adding, ^ I trust, my 
dear madam, you have not given the staff out of your own hand.’ 

‘ Oh ! no. I’ve taken very good care to tic up my money in my 
own power; nothing like taking cam of the main chance, you 
know — the main chance.'^ . 

‘ Very just observation ; and siwdi prudence, I’m sure, does great 
ci'-vilt to your head and hart I often envy you the way in which 
your property is vested, for it is impossible to conceive the trouble 
wc landed proprietorsXwiVQ': all thenehcreVoov Laws, and Corn Laws, 
and tithes, arc vausthj annoying ; and when the landed proprietor 
is a female, they are sure to be irnposetl upon, c*specially when they 
arc of a liberal, generous sperit^ like myself. I’m sick of seeing the 
puffs in the paper ab^ut the* beef, coals, and blankets, Lord Sud- 
bury gives to the poor, when, as Grindall says, they are nothing 
to the rabbits and wafcrgruel that I give ; and when there’s com- 
pany in the house, 1 make it a pint, instead of paying the women 
who w'ecd the gravel walks in the slirubbefies, to let them come 
and eat up the scraps, which they have comfortably sent to them 
in the tool-house. 

‘ I’ll tell you what makes an excellent soup for the poor,’ said 
Mrs. Hoskins, ‘ though your ladyship does ciFerything on such a 
liberal scale, I dare say you are already aware of it : potatoc skins, 
u^ell boiled, with plenty of water, and % little oatmeal ; and if you 
wish to make it very rich, put, while boiling, a couple of ends of 
mould candles into it. Oh I it’s an excellent soup — for the 
you know, for the poor,'^ • 

^ Did you ever try it on any one ?’ asked Major Nonplus. 

Q 2 
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‘ Oh dear yes, a servant I had once, I fed her on nothidTg else 
for a month ; but she was a poor sickly creature, and got ill, so I 
was obliged to send her away ; those sort of people never kno\^ 
when they’re well oflF — I dare say she’s starving now.’ 

* I should think,’ said the Major, seizing a handful of rout-cakes 
as they passed, ^ that that was a trade which, if learnt at all/ would 
be learnt in a month, so perhaps she’s doing very well.’ 

Just at this moment Monsieur De Rivoli touched Major Non- 
plus’s elbow, and, taking him to a little distance, said, looking at 
and round Mrs. Hoskins, 

‘ ^ Ah ! quel droKfe de chose,’ my dear fellow : can it be * par 
hazard Ic costume ancienne d’Anglcterre ?’ ’ 

* Hush ! she is a bride.* 

‘A bride?’ 

* Yes.’ 

* Oh ciel ! where is de man dat have de ‘ maiivais gout’ to make 
dat ?’ 

Here the music began playing ^ The Cachucha,’ and the people 
reeling (for it could not be called waltzing) round ; the men vehe- 
mently see-sawing their partner’s arm up and down, as insurance 
men do the handle of a pump, on the night of a fire. One young 
gentleman in particular, whose head wine as well as waltzing had 
made giddy, fell with his partner, in a horizontal position, at Major 
Nonplus’s and Monsieur De Rivoli’s feet and nearly pushed them 
into Mrs. Hoskins’s lap, who was sitting alone, old Lady De Clif- 
ford having left her, to do the popular to some one else. 

* Pretty tune this, pretty tune,’ said Mrs. Hoskins, by way of 
reassuring the gentlemen after their ‘ contretemps.* ^ What is it? 
What’s the name of it ?’ 

^ ‘ The Cachucha,’ ’ replied the major. 

‘ The cat what ‘ interrogated Mrs, Hoskins. 

‘ ^ Cachucha ;’ it’s a Spanish word.’ 

^ Oh, then. I’m sure I never shall b’e able to pronounce it.’ 

^ Ha ! ha ! ha ! I know you always fincf it difficult to bring 
out the S 2 )anish ; however, 1 dare say m^’ friend Hoskins will 
make you do it yet,’ said the major ; ‘ but there’s nothing like a 
technical memory. Now I’ll put you in the way of remember- 
ing the word cachucha : If you were to desire an Enghsh cat to 
eat a French cat what would you say ?’ 

^ Oh dear 1 shocking ! I’m sure I don’t know, for I never should 
think of doing suchca thing.’ 

^ Well, but suppose you were, what would you say, eh ?’ 

^ Oh, but I can’t suppose it.’ • 

* Well, you give it up, do you ? Then I’ll tell you : — you’d say 
to the English cat, ‘ ca^chew-chay you know, cachucha. Ha I hq. ! 
ha !’ 

There is no knowing how much longer Major Nonplus might 
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have laughed at his own inanity, had not the attention of the whole 
room been cayed to a violent squabble at the card-table, between 
Mrs, Wrigglechops and Miss Drucilla Catfuss, or rather an attack 
upon poor Miss Drucilla on the part of Mrs. Wrigglechops. The 
former had laid down her cards, and with all the mildness and ami- 
ability that belongs to that* epoch of female ^existence, had announ- 
ced herself ‘ vingt-un.’ 

^ You’re no such thing, ma’rna, and every body secs and knows 
that you’re not, vociferated Mi's. Wrigglechops, thumping the table 
with her clenched hands. 

* You know, i\[rs. Wrigglechops,’ pianoed Miss Drucilla, even 

more meekly and mildly than before, ^ the ace is cither one or 
eleven.’ » 

^ The ace is either 7oon or lost^ ma’am ; so n?> shuffling, ma’am, 
if ®you please, for it won’t do here,’ whizzed Mrs. Wrigglechops ; 
and suddenly turning to her husband, a poor little wizzened man, 
who sat trembling beside her, and looked like a frost-bitten Ripston 
pippin, in a bay wig, that had evidently acquired the habit of 
standing on end at Mrs. Wrigglechops, and appeared to have seri- 
ous thoughts of retreating altogether from the head of the wearer, 
« Wrigglechops,’ cried she, seizing and shaking his arm, ^ wliy, are 
you dumb ? Can you sit by and see your wife so insulted ? youy 
the head of the cor[)oration, too, why don’t your speak ?’ 

But Wrigglechops nev^r being allowed to speak at home, found 
it difficult to do set abroad, and, after three ineffectual hems,iic was 
still silent. 

* Bay the money, then, sir — pay the money, since you like to be 

cheated and wonH dispute it.’ • 

^ Ahem, ahem, my dear,’ whispered the grey mayoVy who in that 
family certainly was not the better horse, ‘ I have no money : I 
asked you twice for some, you know, before wc came out, but you 
wouldn’t, I mcafn you forgot, to give me any, and I have only the 
sixpence change ouj of tlfe darning-needles I bought you this 
morning.’ 

Luckily for Mr. Wrigglechops’ safe steerage though the needles^ 
where he was well-nigh splitting on the rock of his biyger-\\vi\rs 
displeasure, hearing the fracas, Mrs. Tymfhons had sent Lord De 
Clifford fo request Mrs. Wrigglechops could favor them with a 
little music. Now, Mrs. Wrigglechops was not a little vain of her 
science in music, and thought she excelled as much in harmony, 
as every one else acknowledged she did im discord. So taking 
Lord Dc Clifford’s arm she strode away to the piano, where she 
belaboured that beautiful thing of Hqjtz’s, ‘ La Violette,’ as though 
every note had been a husband, and every finger a cane. But, as 

* M»>sic has power to soothe the sa\#gc breast* 

Where was Fuzboz all this time ? Why, ‘.man Jelij^hted him not, 
nor woman either,’ so he thought law might, and therefore retired 
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into Mr. Tyrnmons s study, snuffed the candles, stirred the fire, 
seated himself in the arm chair, and taking down the first volume 
of ‘ Burgh’s Political Disquisitions,’ read till he came to the 47th 
page, and pondered over the following passage : — 

‘ Here we see 56 members (about a ninth part of the whole for 
England) are sent into tlie House ofc Commons by 364 votes, 
which number ought not to send in one member ; for no member 
ought to be elected by fewer than the majority of 800, upon the 
most moderate calculation, in order to give 410,000 voters their 
due, and equally distributed share of legislative power ; without 
which equal distribution, the majority of the men of property arc 
enslaved to the handful of beggars, who, by electing the majority 
of the House of Commons, have so great an overbalance of power 
over them, as to be able to carry every point in direct opposition 
to their opinion and to their interest.’ 

‘ 1) — d nonsense,’ muttered Fuzboz, and then he thought of his 
last political article in the ^ Investigator,’ and naturally enough, 
* fell fast asleep. Now it so happened, that Master Grirnstone Tym- 
mons was like the devil, inasmuch as he was never idle, add to 
which he inherited all his father’s wit ; but at his tender age it 
was apt to display itself more in practical jokes than in ‘ bon mots.’ 
All the morning he had evinced his party spirit, by dabbing his 
nursery-maid’s cherry checks with a blue bag, telling her that pink 
was Lord Albert Dinely’s colour, and she must not„ wear it ; a 
white cat and a macaw he had also hag'jedj and was much charmed 
at his sport. 

As the night advanced, he grew cross and sleepy, but would not 
go to bed and finding there was not sufficient scope for his genius 
in the crowd of the dancing-room, lie suddenly recollected that it 
was a long time since he had broken thb glasses of his father’s 
spectacles, and that lie might as well go and do it then, while he 
thought of it. But we are all the creatures of circumstance, and the 
firmest resolves often melt, like ice beneath the sun, under its unfore- 
seen influence. So it was with Master Tynimohs ; for upon opening 
the door of his father’s sancticm, a spectacle av^aited him that quite 
drove the spectacles out of his head. There sat Fuzboz, his limbs, 
as usual, cased in Russia ducks (which, as the Irish-woman said in 
the gallery of the Dublin Theatre, would have been all Vie better 
for a swim) his feet stretched out, while on them perched the white 
cat that Master Grirnstone had blued that morning ; his head 
rested on the back pif the chair," and his mouth opened wide 
emiting most somnolent music. There was a grotesque ugliness 
in Fuzboz’s face that tickled faster Tymmons’s fancy exceedingly, 
and inspired him with the idea that a little blue would be a great 
relief to so much black. • And as with all geniuses to plan and to 
achieve are one, he noiselessly glided out of the room, ran up stairs 
to his nursery, seized the elective franchise blue bag, plunged it in- 
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to water, and redescended to the study, where he held it to the 
fire for a few |^minutcs, lest the shock of the cold water should 
£pwaken his vicnin. These preliminaries over, he proceeded cau- 
tiously on tip-toe to convert the small segment of a nose which 
Inizbox possessed into a very excellent representation of a blighted 
Orleans plum ; and that , his cheeks and eyebrows might not feel 
themselves neglected, he bestowed equal* attention upon them. 
At this stage of the business, Fiizboz win^ied a little, being tickled 
with the flannel of the bag, and Master Grimstouc, retreated for a 
minute behind his chair, till Somnus had again established his 
reign, when the voutlifiu Apelles, — thinking ipliat blue studs well 
dropped, and a nowing pattern over the Russia ducks, would con- 
siderably iihprovc the whole, — again stepped forward, and,,having 
achieved his glorious task, stood jclapping his Hands pantomimical- 
ly^before it, till being unable any longer to suppress his laughter, 
he left the room. Alas ! Fuzboz is not the only one in the world 
who sleeps soundly, not dreaming how blue they shall look when 
they awake ; and, accordingly, on he slept till the supper went in 
and the fire went out, and from these combined causes he awoke : 


for the din that came from the supper-roorn was tremendous, and 
the cold of the study was intense. 

^ D — 11 it,’ said Fuzboz, rubbing his 03^0?, which operation shaded 
off’ the blue on his cheeks rather unbecomingly, ^ I’ve been asleep I 
suppose ; by all this clatter of knives and forks, they are eating in 
the next room. I’ll go and get something to eat too.’ And so spying, 
with aiiotlier yawn, he rose and walked into the supper room. As 
Fir/ oz entered, Mr. Tymmons with a champagne glass in his hand 
which he occasionally pirouetted in the air, was in the midst of a 
7 icat and appropriate speech ^ in which he was about to give Lord 
Uc Clifford’s health ; afid at that very moment concluded with 
these words ; ‘ And now ladies and gentlemen^ unaccustomed as I 
am to public speaking, I shall not trespass fartlicr on j^our time, 
than to propose the health of one, whom even had he never had a 
seat in Farliamcnt, Ham sure would still have had one in every 
heart present. I mefc our v^mrthy member, for our member he 
7m.v, and our member he be again, before this time to-morrow. 


Viscount De Clifford.’ 


Tremendous applaflse, in which six wine 


glasses weite broken, and Mrs. Tymmons looked as if she thought she 
should be so too. ^ And remember, ladies and gentlemen, added 
he, that the most effectual method we can adopt, to make our op- 
ponents look blacky is by every oile of us to a ^an, looking hlue.^ 
Ilearl hear! hear! and great applause, in which Fuzboz joined, 


as he advanced towards the table, whejc he had no sooner taken 
his place, than every one became convulsed with laughter, except 
Lord De Clifford, who did not understand, •Fuzboz, his jackall, his 


whipper-in, his boots ! his retail Rugantiru), ^ pl&ying such pranks 
before high heaven/ at such a time I Could he mean to throw ridi- 
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ciile on his august person ? and if not, who in their turn could • 
have presumed to take such liberties with so great a man, as his * 
literary and political scavenger? It was most surprising! most 
mysterious ! — and the mystery might have remaining unsolved fill 
dooin’s-day, had not Master Grimstone, proud of the excessive 
satisfaction his handy-work had occasioned, boldly stepped forward, 
and proclaimed himscir the author of it ; whereupon, he was or- 
dered to bed, and carried thither, ^ vi et armis,’ Mrs. Wriggle- 
chops thanked God she had never had a child, Mrs. Hoskins 
hoped she never might have one. And Fuzboz declared the 
young rascal would live to be a Tory ! 

Delightful as all parties arc, and as this one was in particular, 
the time must come, when people must go, and that time had now 
arrived. Alonzo was still standing behind the door, where his 
powder had been blowing about the whole night, during the ball ; 
and chaotic was the confusion of cloaks, shawls, caleches, and 
clogs ; while so dense and yellow was the fog, that all the flies 
looked like flics in amber, as Mrs. Wrigglechops stepped into hers, 
and drove off,, telling her husband to be sure and put Mrs, Major 
Tadpole safe into her chair. 


CHAPTER XI. 


* The people of England experience no more aid from llieir supposed representatives 
than if the House of Commons was in form, and avowal, what it is in truth and substance, 
a chamber for registering ministerial edicts.’ 

The parkin lie preaches, the doctor he leaches, 

And water extinguishes fire ! ^ 

lJut elections ! llicy teach us, thaj^ dinners and speeches, 

Arc nil that llie people require 
For as for the Poor Laws, we know tliey aic sure laws, 

Making famine as fertile as sloes. 

With such excellent Boor Laws, who'd try to cure laws, 

Not the Whigs, sir, as all the world knows. 


At twelve o’clock on the morning after Mrs. Tymmc«.i’s party, 
the returning officer had declared Lord l^c (^liSord duly elected, 
and by a quarter past one, he had addressed the free and indepen- 
dant electors of Triyerton, from the balcony of the Golden Fleece, 
in a blue waistcoat, and a liberal speech, after which, he was chair- 
ed up, and down, and round^ the town, in a very handsome chair, 
with a pepper caster top, wreathed with blue ribbons, and yellow 
crysan the mums, while before it walked many hundreds of the bat- 
less patriots, intoxicated with the spirit — of liberty, and bearing 
flags with the following inscriptions, — 
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^ Vote by Ballot.’ 

^ Civil and Religious Liberty.’ 

‘ De Cliffora the man of the people.’ 

^ No Corn Laws. 

While immediately over the chair waved a banner, containing 
an insetiption of the popijar member's own concocting, which ran 
as follows : 

* The strength of a people is vested irv themselves ; 

‘ Their liberty can only be obtained by themselves ; 

^ iVnd their rights can be protected by iione hut themselves. 

These truths, coming as they did from «i beautiful blue satin 
flag, of course elicited loud cheers, with cries of ‘ De Clifford for 
ever!’ But*it was not till they passed Hobson’s hustings, rfind the 
band struck up * See thd conqijering hero cotnes,’ as a delicate at- 
tention to the defeated candidate, that Mr. Frederick Feedwell (who 
formed the fourth in a britsclika with Monsieur De Rivoli, Major 
Nonplus, and Fuzboz) thought sufficient allusion had been made to 
himself individually, to call tor any manifestations on his part ; but 
he no sooner heard this inspiring air, than he took off his hat, and 
bowed most graciously to the right and to the left. The Dowager 
Lady De Clifford followed in a close carriage ; the four black 
horses had blue rosettes, and Frump had taken care to exchange 
the green veil that usually adorned her ladyship s lavender silk 
bonnet, for one of sky blue crape, which had a charming effect 
against the faded lilac of^ the figured silk. , 

The chairing was over at four : and, as the dinner was to take 
phu ' at five, Lord De Clifford and liis friends had arranged to 
dross at the Golden Fleece. Frederick had taken the precaution 
of eating no breakfast ; for how could he have managed a five- 
o’clock dinner if he hacf? and as he never travelled two miles from 
home without llorsdocuvrc, he had desired him to superintend the 
dressing of all •the things for Ix)rd Dc Clifford’s end of the 
table, and afterwards to dtess himself, and stand behind his, 
Mr. Frederick Feedvfell’s chair, to watch that he did not incon- 
tinently venture any experiments of native talent. Mon- 

sieur Dc Rivoli having ascertained that the large screen he saw 
at one end of the dining-room was placed there for the acA)mmo- 
dation of wives and daughter of Lord Dc Clifford’s constitu- 
ents, that they might be edified by I tearing the speeches that sway- 
ed their husbands and brothers’ politics, resolved upon a recherche 
toilette on speculation. And Major Nonpl^is having with great 
assiduity ferretted out that Mr. Lamb, mine host of the Golden 
Fleece, had actually in his cellar six b(y:tles of Cote-d’or, made in- 
terest to get them placed in a basket under the table, where he was 
to sit, fully intending in the course of the evening to relieve guard 
in that quarter himself. , * 

Fuzboz had his preparations to make too ; but they were of a 
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different nature, his Russia ducks being like the laws of the Medcs 
and Persians, inasmuch as they ^ altered not,’ for dmner, breakfast, 
or supper; and it still wanted three quarters or an hour to the 
dinner, he sat down and wrote a full account of nearly all that was 
to take place at it for ‘ the Investigator he also put a speech into 
Mr. Wrigglechops’ mouth, which the poor man never wouM, and, 
what was ^ more germane to the matter,’ never could make, in 
which he made him insid^usly confound the late with the present 
Lord Cheveley’s politics, and upon that ground denounce the 
latter as an apostate, anathematising him with a couplet &om Lu- 
can’s Pharsalia : — o 

** Aurfax vcnali comiutur curio lingu.^ 

^ Vux (|Uiindam populi libcrtatemquc tueri " 

4;,USUS.* 

Poor Mr. Wrigglechops ; he would as soon have thought of swal- 
lowing laurel leaves as quoting Latin, seeing he did not know a 
syllable of it ; for having been for many years churchwarden be- 
fore he was mayor, he was of opinion that the dead should be left 
to rest in peace ; and as for making a speech at all, he would ra- 
ther have submitted to a beating from his wife any day, than have 
attempted such a thing ; for he was used to the one, and there- 
fore got over it very well, but Heaven only knows how he would 
have got through the other ; so that, all sceptic as he was, Fuzboz 
must have acknowledged in. his heart that his making the dumb 
speak was nothing less than a miracle ! 

Five o’clock at length arrived, and with it the guests. Luke- 
warm dishes, with tin covers, were placed on the table ; and those 
most patriotic of all sounds, the drawing of corks, and clatter of 
knives and forks, were heard. 

^ You don’t know me, sir, do you ?’ Asked a man in a bottle- 
green coat, gilt buttons, and a long capsicum-coloured scorbutic 
face, who was shovelling knife-loads of cod into hir mouth, as he 
sat on one side of Mr. Frederick Feeclwell : 

Frederick had a mind to 'be facetious, and therefore replied, 

‘ Yes, you are a Jishvionger*^ * 

* Well, now, so I am ; I shouldn’t have thought as you’d have 
remembered me ; Pm* Sounds, the fishmonger, in Hungerford 
Market. Don’t you remember a tiff you and 1 had once*Rbout the 
price of a turbot, the time as you fought that pop-gun duel with 
Muster Jackson ? Well, that very day, not knowing whether you’d 
live to eat it, that French chap as you had for a cook — why, catch 
me, if that aint he a standing behind your chair now ! — well, he 
corned down to the market and bordered a turbot, and you said 
the lobster sauce of it warn't good, and refused to pay more nor 
thirty sliillings for it ; I was obliged to take the law on you. But 
at a time like this,* sir, when the freedom of Aour country, Aand the 
liberties of ^englishmcDi Ids, 1 trust, secured by the gloni^ result 
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of this day’s ’lection, I should not call myself a man, if I w^a*t 
willing to drown Aall Aanimosities in the sea of reconciliation ! 
•So I shall be zrcry ’appy to take i?ine with you sir, Aand drink to 
forget and forgive ! — that’s my way of doing business !’ 

So saying, Mr. Sounds poured out a glass of Cape Madeira, that 
had assumed the travelling title of sherry, and having given 

notice of its descent by aloud smack of*the lips, again turned to 

Frederick, and patronizingly inquired wUether he should help him 
to cod ? 

* Thank you ; I ne-nc-ne never eat cod,’ said he ; ‘ I only take 
the oyster sauce ;’ a facjthat he clearly domonstrated, by conveying 
the whole contents of a tureen that Ilorsdocuvre had just brought 
him, into Bis plate, to the great dismay of Mr, Wrigglechqps, who 
sat within two of him, i^ith his^fish cooling before him, in anxious • 
ei^pectation of its ^ old familiar friends,’ the oysters. 

^ Come, come, fair play’s a jewel, as the fox said to the goc^e,’ 
cried Mr. Sounds, eying the diorama of the ‘ rocher de cancale on 
Frederick’s plate. ‘ Manoply Ais the dzstmetion of trade ; Aif Ae- 
very one was to turn themselves Ainto Aoyster-beds, as you do, 
what would become ol the cods ? V y, the sea vould be Aover 
pop’lated ; and that would be a pretty business, bej^ond the power 
of the government to reg’late.’ 

" Let us hope, Mr.— what name may I admire your sound sense 

by ?’ parenthesised Fredm'ick. • 

‘ You’ve hit it, sir — Sound. My name is Sounds, sir, ha^ I told 
ee before. Jacob Sounds, of No. — Hungerford Market, London ; 
aP‘ 4o, VVestgate Street, Triverton.’ 

^ I was going to observe, Mr. Cod Sounds,’ ^ Jacob, sir, if 

you please.’ 

« — Jc-Jc-Je Jacob ^founds, that no doubt were the marine over- 
population that you dread to insue, there would be some ultra-ma- 
rine Maltbus and Martineau found among the whales, that would 
set it all to rights ; but with^uch a member as your’s’ added Mr. 
Frederick Feedwell,® who never conkl resist a sneer at his best 
friends, ^ earth, air, j#id water, will all be well regulated.’ 

‘ Why certainly he’s a thorough-going Reformer, as thinks no- 
think of his Aown Ainterests compared to tlfb people’s — for he told 
us so in Ids speech to-day.’ 

‘ And what stronger proof of his integrity can you require ?’ 
smiled Frederick. ‘ I’d advise you to make the most ot him, for 
you never can hope to get another like him ! • ^ ^ 

^ I don’t say that neither,’ depreciated Mr. Sounds ; ‘ for it’s my 
maxim that there’s as good fish injthe sea as Aever vm caught ; 
and reform is a good strong net, as catches Aall sorts ot Aodd fish. 

So ve’ll ope for the best.’ • 

‘ Y a-t-il du yibier f whispered Frederick to Ilorsdoenvrc. 

* Old, de poieiiccjje croisj monsieur^ replied that distinguished 
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artiste ; ^ for one man at de oder table, when I go just now to ask 
for some of de boeuf Anglois dat have been hanged, |!)r Monsieur le 
Major Nonplus, he say to me if I was Jakues Ketch; mais Us sent touii 
des politiques polissons icije croi ; moi Jaime les politiques au riz ; 
comment appelez-vpus eela^ au riz^ Tory ? — ah^ oui^ Torijy dest ca^ 

^ Tait toiy said Frederick ; ^ and ta)ce these beignets to Mr. 
Fuzboz, that gentleman opposite/ 

^ Ah ouiy le Monsieur avp: le nez bemoUse,' 

^ Mr. Mayor,’ said Mr. Chubb, the cheesemonger, protruding his 
chin across the table, ^ the pleasure, of a glass of wine with you ?’ 

‘ With pleasure, Mr. Chubb.’ 

^ Your good health, sir.’ 

^ ThCj same to you, sir.’ 

‘ I think I saw yofir lady^ Mr. ^ Wriggl’cchops, on the hustings 
this morning. Mrs. Chubb and my girls was just five minutes ti)o 
late to get a good place; however, they’ll hear the speeches to-night.’ 

Mrs. - Wrigglechops was also to hear the speeches that night ; 
and it was just possible she might at that very moment be within 
earshot, behind the screen. So the Mayor replied, a much louder 
tone than his usual consort pilch : 

‘ Yes, sir, thanks to Mrs. Wrigglechops, no one is ever too late 
in her house ; every thing is like clock-work there.’ 

^ Very true,’ chuckled Mr. Tymmons to Mr. Snooks, the shoe- 
maker ; and I’m sure he anej she are the clock itself, for when her 
hand is at strike, he’s always silent Ha ! ha ! ha !’ 

Here the din of voices, and clatter of knives, plates, and glasses, 
became tremendous, and precluded all conversation but that of a 
eomplimentary nature, which the lender it is uttered, the better. 

^ What a fine boy that do grow of yours, at the Blue Coat School,’ 
bellowed Mr. Scraggs, the butcher, to Mr. Grain, the glazier. 

‘ Lawr, do you tlvmk so ?’ replied Mr. Grain ; ^ his mother and 
I thinks him quite a ruffian ; he eats tremenjus /’ 

^ Well, I was thinking,’ said Scraggs, ‘ as you had had more 
meat since lie’ve been home ; but depend u][jon it, Grain, its a 
i/;icious way of bringing hup the rising ^enrati(/n, not to let ’em am 
plenty of wittles, ’specially meat ; and that’s the reason as I don’t 
prove of the New Poor 'Laws. 

‘ Very true,’ said Mr. Butts, the brewer; ^ meat, anti plenty of 
beer, is the best thing you can give a child, rely upon it.’ 

‘ Give them plenty of beer^ said Mr. Tymmons, ‘and, then I sup- 
pose you mean to say* nothing wilt ever ale them I he I he f he ! he !* 

One of those sudden and awful silences, that sometimes take 
place in a crowd, now ensue^l, and betrayed Mr. Tymmons ha I 
ba-ing all by himselt ‘ Non nobis domini,’ was then played, the 
cloth was removed, the •vice-president rose and thumping three 
times distinctly on'' the ta\)Ie, cried oub — 

‘ Gentleman, charge your glasses.’ 
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‘That weeH be sure to do,’ whispered Mr. Lamb, the landlord, to 
Mr. Brown, t|ie wine-merchant. 

• ^ The Queen,’ was then drank, and the national anthem played ; 
next followed, 

‘ The Duchess of Kent, and the royal family.’ Then came, 
Lord Melford, and her M^ijcsty’s ministers three times three. 

But the vice-president begged to propose an amendment, that 
Lord Meltbrd’s health might again be d»ank by itself. 

Unbounded applause. 

AIR, • 

pleasures and palaces.’^ 

‘ And now, gentleman,’ said Mr. Gullwcll, the vice-president, 
again rising, — who, with a white pocket-handkerchief in^is right 
hand, accompanied his periods by occasional!^ shifting the wine- * 
glasses before him, and changing the position, first of his right 
foot, and then of liis left, much after tlie manner of the late lamen- 
ted Mr. Matthews, in his inimitable ^ At homes’ — ^ and now, gen- 
tlemen, often as it lias been my grateful pride to address you, — 
upon no former occasion did I ever feci shell pride and such grati- 
tude as I do on the present — (hear ! hear ! hear !) for to-night we 
are met to celebrate for the fourth time, the return (for the loyal and 
independent Borough of Triverton) of a member, who, whether we 
view him in the private life which he endears, or the public one which 
he adorns, alike must copimand our •steem, our admiration, and 
our gratitude! — (Hear! hear I hear! and tremendous thumping of 
the table.) Gentleman, we live in times, when, as the hero of* 
Tiafalgar proclaimed, ‘ England expects every man to do his duty’ 
— and when was England ever yet disappointed in suchf an expect- 
ation? The men of Triverton, as the termination of this day’s 
contest can certify, fiave gloriously done theirs, and great is their 
reward, for all that the country at large demands in its represen- 
atives — and therefore, like the Grecian painter who required per- 
fection, have to seek in mfmy^ they have had the. singular good 
fortune to find in ^one — is it the stern, the incorruptible, the 
selfsacrificing patridlism of ancient Home you require ? — ^you 
have it in him. Seek you the living model of that filial vir- 
tue which Seneca has so lauded to j^osterity in a Manlius 
and a Xhnephon, in him you will find it excelled — in short, whe- 
ther as husband, father, brother, statesman, or friend, virtue wants 
an all-comprising name — she has but to pronounce that of De 
Clifford !’—^hcar ! hear! hear! great table tlnimping, and several 
glasses broken) — ‘ Truly may he say of his splendid achievements 
in the cause of reform — \ 

‘ Ex{?si monumentum »re perennius.’ 

And now, gentlemen, knowing that it wilPfind ^ni echo iu every 
heart here, I will propose the health <rf our enlightened and pa- 
triotic member — Viscount Dc Clifford I’ 
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‘ Viscount De Clifford !’ 

^ Hip ! hip ! hip ! hurrah !’— (nine times nine.) j 

When the plaudits had in some measure sul>sided. Lord De 
Clifford rose, with all that bashfulness peculiar to liackhied speakers 
and girls of fifteen, and spoke as follows. 

‘ Gentlemen, in once more rising to address you, with Triverton 
and its inhabitants for my theme, I find I am for the first time in 
my life destitute of words ^ and yet this should not be, for you arc 
one and all in my heart, and ^ out of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh’ ’ — (hear ! hear ! hear !) — ‘ I will speak, then, but 
it shall be of that which is and ever shall be most dear to me — yoiir 
interests ; I should be unworthy of being their depositor}^, were 1 un- 
deserving of the eulogium my honourable frind the vice-president 
' has this night pronounced upon mq — 7io, it is the conviction that I 
am deserving of it, which makes me feel that I am worthy of 
— (tremendous applause from Fuzboz, followed in a few minutes by 
the rest of the guests) — ‘ need I remind you that 1 was among the 
first of your leaders who, despairing that a corrupt body like a Tory 
House of Commons should voluntarily reform itself, urged and ob- 
tained the interposition of the people i for I knew that dispersed and 
abstract efforts must be unavailing ; that in such an enterprise, unity 
of puq)ose and combination of exertion could alone insure success ; 
for I, for one, was never deterred from appealing to the people, by 
that miserable commonplace of’ invective that would brand me as tlie 
diffuser of discontents, and the provoker of sedition — no, I know too 
well the nothingness of a jargon that docs not even deserve to be 
dignified with so specious a name as sophistry, and felt for it that con- 
tempt which a man of commofi capacity must always feel, and which 
an honest man will always express.’ — (hear ! hear ! hear !) ^ 1, and all 
the friends of reform were told, that though we knew the limits of 
our own reforms, wc^could not prescribe limits to the desire of in- 
novation their success might awaken in the minds of the people ; 
to so threadbare a generality, it was sctirccly necessary to oppose 
another common-place, that no abuse could bi reformed if all in- 
stitutions are to be inflexibly maintained. YA it was a provocative 
to do so, when the friends of reform were continually told to re- 
member that no goveihment could be secure if change were per- 
petually allowed — nay, this battered objection was issued’^as a fiat, 
and for a long time implicitly obeyed by the servile majority. — 

‘ Tibi sumraum remm jiulicium clii dedcre— 

Nol^s obsequii gloria 'relicta est.’ 

(Loud cheers from the gentlemen at the lower end of the table, who 
did not understand Latin, ^nd consequently did not detect the 
plagiarism.) ‘ But happily that majority was succeeded by a greater 
and more liberal one ; a«d many who deplored the madness of our 
temerity in venturing curtail in the bark of Reform, as long as it 
was buffetting the stormy ocean of opposition, are willing enough 
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to hail its success with their cowardly cheers, now that the gale of 
popular feelin|^, and the strong current of public opinion, together 
■with its having been so ably manned^ have brought it safely into port ; 
but I would warn you to be cautious of that support, which never 
would have been offered, but that it is no longer wanted. Having 
achieved this glorious vietpry, now let us study to maintain it; which 
can only be done by giving to the people that high and liealthy tone 
of morals, which places tlicm beyond ojjpression on the one hand, 
and above sedition on the other.’ (Hear, hear, hear.) But a people’s 
morals, like their power, must emanate from themselves ; it is by 
cultivating all the liner and holier yarn of humanity, that woofe 
our nature, that that nature must be improved. Our homes and 
hearths ari the nurseries of our virtues or our vices. The, ^ boy is 
father to the man’ — the ficorn rrjust be planted before the oak can • 
flgurish. Are you cliildren ? So am I. Arc you fathers ? So 
am I. Are you husbands, and does your existence twine round 
a dearer self? So docs luitie.’ (Audible sobs from behind the 
screen.) ‘ And it is by all these nearest and dearest ties of our 
common nature, that I appeal to you, — that I conjure you, to 
weed, to prune, and to train the minds of the future men and 
women that arc intrusted to your care. It is not so much by 
making punishments terrible, and vice hideous, that I would de- 
prive them of followers, as by making virtue lovely, and justice 
attainable. I would ask no greater •boon, than that I might live 
to see every gaol in the kingdom replaced by a garden and* every 
gibbet exchanged for a gynmasiuin.’ (Hear, hear, hear, and an 
upi lar of applause.) ^ And now, my friends and fellow-towns- 
men, if I have not thanked you for your kind and zealous sup- 
port, which I feel the more proud o\\ from the conviction that 
it was given to the nfeasurcs, and not the vtav^ it is because I 
cannot There has been such a run upon my gratitude, that 
though it is fas, very far from a state of bankruptcy, yet it will 
require time, perhaps my whole life, to repay you the balance 
of obligation I owe ^ou.’ (Hear, hear,* hear.) ‘ 1 will not, there- 
fore, trespass farthei® on your patience, than to bid you engrave 
upon your hearts, the inscription I had on my banner this 
morning, and remember that • 

^ The sfrenyth of a people is vested in themselves, 

* Their liberty can only be obtained by themselves,^ 

^ One word more. Without* detracting from my obligations 
to you, gentlemen, I feel that I should not have been brought 
in so handsomely, that is, on siich*^iV grounds, had not your 
wives and daughters lent me their countenance. I, therefore, 
must beg leave to propose the health of#the ladies of Triverton 
and its vicinity.’ ^ • * 

The noble lord then sat down amid uproarious acclamations, 
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especially from Mr. Wrigglechops, and great giggling from be- 
liind the screen. The ladies’ health having beep drank, they 
took the hint; and, not to injure it by sitting up too late, in-* 
stantly departed ; but Mrs. Wrigglechops was so melted by the 
conjugal pathos of parts of Lord De Clifford’s speech, that she 
sent 3Ir. Wrigglechops a shilling rouncj, by one of the Waiters, 
in case he should like ‘to go home in a fly : and Miss Caroline 
Chubb was in such a , fever of, admiration, that she said she 
should die if she did not get a bit of his lordship’s writing. 

‘ For, ma, I don’t think die could take it amiss, if I was to 
send round, and ask« him for a frank ; after our Frank getting 
him three plumpers.’ 

‘ WelU s’posc you do. Carry,’ assented Mrs. Cliubb, ‘ but 
' who’ll you get the frank directed^ to ?’ 

‘ Oh dear, I never thought of that ! but, as Fm going to M - 
gate myself on Monday, 1 could get it directed to me ; and I 
should find it in the post-office ready for me, when I get there.’ 

‘ That’s a very good thought, Carry, and it will look so genteel be- 
sides ; for gentle folks always has such loads of letters, that I often 
think they must hire people to write to them : but you can’t 
send a word of mouth message to his lordship, it wouldn’t he pur^ 
life ; but just write him a bit of a note, — stop, let Betsy do it, 
she’s used to making out the bills, and writes a better hand.* 

Accordingly, Betsy went into a small room, where the ladies 
were piitting on their clogs and cloaks, arid called for a sheet of 
paper ; when, from the force of habit, she began, — 

‘ Viscount De Clifford debtor to T. Chubb.’ 

^ Dear mo, don’t be so stupid, Betsy,’ said Miss Caroline, ^I’ll 
tell you what to say;’ and accordingly she dictated the follow- 
ing billet : — ’ 

‘ Miss C. Chubb ^presents her respectful compliments to the 
Right lion. Viscount De Clifford, (M.P. for Triverton ;) and 
having the greatest possible wisli for his lordsliip’s cenotaph^ 
should be greatly obliged by his obliging hei^ with it in the form 
of a frank, directed to v 

‘ Miss Caroline Chubb, junior.’ 

Miss C. Chubb having' a maiden aunt of that name, eighty-two 
years of age, sister to her father, living at Ferrybridge* in York- 
shire, will thank his lordship to put tlie junior, to prevent mis- 
takes. 

‘ Post Officij-, 

^ Margate, 

‘ Isle of Thane t, 

\ Kent.’ 

‘ To be left till called for. 

' * Golden Ffoece Hotel, Friday night, 

September the 10th, 18—.’ 
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'P.S. Miss Caroline Chubb, begs to apologise to his 

lordship for miking the above demand, and hopes his lordship 
wont think of giving the frank, unless quite convenient.’ 


^ That will do uncommon well,’ said Mrs. Chubb, spelling 
over tlfti note, ^ but what is a cenotaph, Carry ?’ 

. ‘ Laur, ma ; I thought one knew what* a cenotaph was: why, 
a cenotaph is one s own writing written, by another person, to 
be sure.’ 

^ You must remember, Carry,’ said*Mrs. Chubb, * that it isn’t 
every one that has had the schooling, and ^iteel education, as 
3 ^ou’ve had. I’ln sure, *[ thought, when his lordship was telling 
us to attend to our children, well! that may be a slap ^t somcy 
but not at me : but wTisri’t it a lielegant speech, ma’am ?’ in- . 
cjuired Mrs. Chubb of Mys. Wrigglechops, who was pinning up 
her gown, and tucking up a white dimity petticoat beyond the 
fear of mud. • 


‘ Yes, that's something like a husband ! did you mind how he 
spoke of his wife ? Tell Chubb, will jmu, to send me the best 
Stilton lie has, to-morrow ; and two pounds of the poorest chedder 
he’s got, for Wrigglechops : I’m obliged to keep him low, good 
things don't agree with him, he’s such a poor creature.’ 

‘ Thank you, ma’am, I’ll be sure to attend to it ; but do you 
ever give the mayor (you’ll excuse mp, ma’am) a new laid egg, 
beat up in brandy ? It’s *ari excellent thing for people who are 
rather weak.’ 


‘ ' )h, all the beating up in the world don’t do him any good.’ 
Here the waiter returned with the frank, and a note from Lord 
De Clifford, begging Miss Caroline Chubb, janioTy would at all 
times command his s(?rviccs ; and assuring her, that he never 
should be guilty of the bad taste of mistaking ber maiden aunt of 
cighty-two, for ihe blooming Miss Caroline Chubb, of eighteen ; 
although he might not hav» the good fortune to be so near either 
of them as Margate h^is to Ferry-bridge^ 

After the departuMD of the ladies, the gentlemen, as is their wont, 
became happy and unrestrained : Lord Dc Clifford and his guests 
retired at midnight, all, except Major Nonplus, who had knocked 
under long before that hour; nor was he a solitary instance, as 
most of the patriotic assemblage were far from being ‘ neat as im- 
ported' No speeches of any importance had been made after the 
screen had become untenanted, f8r Lady De Clifford’s health was 
the only toast given, to which Lord Dc Clifford briefly replied, as 
follows : — • 

‘ Gentlemen, in the toast you have*just done me the honour of 
drinking, you have awakened feelings of s(^ home and personal a 
nature,^ that it would be egotism, were I to say more than that I 
thank you fjrom the bottotn of my heart iHere Lord De Clifford 
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pressed both his hands to his breast^ and hid his face by bowing.* 
down to the table, amid the deafening plaudits of sympathizing 
audience. So loud and long continued were the shouts of pure 
patriotism and universal philanthropy, that, as the wall of their 
rooms also formed that of the banqnetting-room of the Golden 
Fleece, it was four in the morning before Mary Lee and her father 
could get any sleep, as they lay on their narrow beds in the jailor’s 
house. 


CHAPTER XU. 


‘ Publicity is the soul of justice .* — Jeremy Jientham. 

* Injuries, wc may and do forgive ; but insults so debase tlic mind below its own level, 
that nothing but revenge can satisfy it.* — Junius* 

Rut Time winds up his dread account at last J 
I'hcn unsway M justice, fate’s stern gauger comes, 

Testing th’ unlawful measures of our life, 

And into the light and wanting balance throws 
The dire portentous record of our doom ! 

Unpublished Play* 

< The law *8 a ass.* — Mr. Bumble, 

It was about a week after Lord De Clifford’s election dinner, 
that tlie day was fixed for the trial of the Lees. Cheveley had 
constantly been to sec them, but could glean no good tidings as to 
any tangdjle evidence in their favour, beyond Madge Brindal’s 
vague and mysterious prophecies ; of which even Mary herself was 
beginning to weary. Both Lee and his daughter had passed a sleep- 
less flight ; and when the day of their doom dawned, even the 
feeling of conscious innocence, that had hitherto supported them, 
seemed to desert them at the idea of hhe terrible ordeal they had to 
undergo. ’ * 

‘ If I get clear out of that accursed courl,’ said the old man, as 
he placed his spectacles and the packet of Lord De Clifford’s let- 
ters in the side-pocktt of his coat, ‘ I’ll go to America ; there are 
no lords there.’ ** 

* It will be time enough to talk of going to America,’ replied 
Madge, who had taken great pains in dressing Mary in a new black 
dress, and was now \jusily arranging her bright golden 'hair down 
her faded but still beautiful face, ‘ when you have seen the real 
culprits in this business well ‘exposed, and properly punished.’ 

^ And what chance is there of that, Madge ? Ani I not a poor 
and an injured man ?’ ^ 

' Here a knock came to^the door. * Come in,’ said Lee ; and Mrs. 
Darby entered with her apron to her eyes,' to hide the tears she did 
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^not shed, as she announced that the ^ two pleesemm was below, to 
show Mr. Lee^he way to the court-house/ 

• * I am ready,’ said the old man calmly. 

‘ And so am I,’ said Mary, in a still more assured voice. * Good 
bye, darling,’ added she, stooping to kiss her child, who was sitting 
on the ftoor, placing a row of wooden cups jyid saucers round Wasp, 
who was patiently sitting within the magic circle, pricking up his 
ears, and turning his head alternately to and from Madge, his mas- 
ter, and Mary, as they each spoke or moved. 

* MeHl do vnth cried the child, starting up, and letting all his 
playthings fall, asj he held out his little arms his mother. 

^ No,’ said Mary, seizing him in her arms, and bursting into 
tears, * they may drag me to a court of justice^ if they liko^ and I 
may drag my poor father* there, but they never shall dragye/w there 
if your mother can help it -I’ 

^ Mary ! Mary ! is this your firmness ?’ said the old man, ‘ I 
thought you were to be an example to me, and that I was not to 
see a tear, all woman as you ^re.’ 

* You shall not see another,’ said Mary, gently putting down 
the child, and telling him that he must remain with Madge. * Now 
I am ready to go.* 

It was a fine frSsh autumnal morning, with a bright sun. The 
judges and barristers had all breakfasted. Mr. Serjeant Puzzle- 
case had been retained /or the plaiirtiff ; w^ho had also had his 
solicitor, Mr. Helper, down from London. The case wa» to be 
tried before Judge Dinely, a brother of Lord Shuffleton’s; to 
whom Lord De Clifford had kindly intimated, that he hoped he 
vrould make the sentence on those poor people as lenient* as possi- 
ble, on account of the poor girl, whom he understood was de- 
ranged. Mr. Serjeant *Puzzlecase had made himself so agreeable 
at breakfast, with anecdotes of the witnesses li(* had badgered, and 
the juries he had bamboozled ; the innocent people he had incul- 
pated, and the guilty ones hfi had excu\pated ; that every one felt 
sorr^ when business (fbli^ed them to separate. 

The court was c^o^fdeu to excess. Chcvelev had mingled with the 
crowd ; and the first persons Mary and her father saw were John 
Stokes and his wife ; the latter sobbing so violently that she w^as 
ordered oitt of court, which had a wonderful effect in subduing her 
agitation. The din within was now drowned by the clamour from 
without. It was the cheers of the people, as Lord De Clifford 
alighted from his carriage. Shortly after his Arrival, the prisoners 
were placed at the bar. The old man held his daughter’s hand. 
She trembled violently, and never railed her eyes ; but he looked 
calmly, almost triumphantly round. A murmur of compassion 
ran through the court. • 

Mr. Sergeant Puzzlep ase rose ; and gracefully lifting up his 
gown, by -placing his left hand behind his back, while his right, 
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pro tempore^ rested in his bosom, opened the case for the plain- 
tiff in an eloquent speech, wherein he implored the jury to 
remember, that although his client had, with his usual benevoleifc 
magnanimity, wished (had it been in his power) on the present 
occasion to have prevented the law taking its course ; and, not be- 
ing able to do so, was apxious that it should be mitigated as much 
as possible,’ — ‘ Yet, iny lord, and gentlemen of the jury,’ conti- 
nued he, raising the clenched hand of his right arm above his 
head, and curtseying nearly to the ground, as he let it fall again 
with an electric thump u{)on the desk, ‘ this is an additional rea- 
son why you should be doubly guarded how you let aggressing 
vice triumph, through the forbearing clemency of injured virtue ! 
You are not perhaps aware, and therefore it becomes my duty to in- 
form you, that the heinous offence of which the prisoner, or pri- 
soners, at the bar stand charged, was, according to our ancient 
Saxon law, nominally punished with death, if the thing stolen was 
above the value of twelve pence ; but the criminal was allowed to 
redeem his life by a pecuniary ransom : but in the ninth of Henry 
the L this power of redemption was taken away, and all per- 
sons guilty of larceny, above the value of twelve pence, were 
directed to be hanged ; which law continued in force for a long 
time ; and though, according to the stat. fourth of George the 
L the inferior species of theft or petit larceny is only punished 
by imprisonment, or whipping, in comnion law, yet it may be 
punished by transportation for seven years. It has also been held, 
that if two persons steal goods to the amount of thirteen pence, it 
is grand larceny in both ; and if one, at different times, steals 
divers paitiels of goods from the same person, which together ex- 
ceed the value of twelve pence, they may be put together in one 
indictment, and the offender found guilty of grand larceny. But 
this is very seldom done ; the clemency of juries will often make 
them bring in larceny to be under twelve pence, when it is really 
of much greater value. Bpt this, thobgli evidently justifiable and 
proper, when it only reduces the present noi/iinal value of money 
to the ancient standard, is otherwise a kind df pious perjury ; and 
it is now settled that the value of the property stolen must not 
only be in the whole* of such an amount as the law requires, to 
constitute a capital offence, but the stealing must be to tllat amount 
at one and the same particular time.’ 

The learned gentleman having now sufficiently appealed to the 
understandings of tfee jury, by completely puzzling them out of 
their wits, next began to appeal to their feelings. 

* Here then, gentlemen, ig*the offence not only clearly establish- 
ed, since the value of the property stolen is between two and 
•three hundred poundsi But what will you say, when I tell you 
that the crime was aggravated by the bases^t, the blackest, the most 
unaccountable ingratitude ? I would fain spare you so revolting a 
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detail ; but justice commands, and I must obey. What will you 
think, I say, ^ntlemen of the jury, when I tell you that the plain- 
•tilF was the prisoners’ patron, benefactor, 1 may say friend ; for, 
superior to the accidental distinctions of birth, he is the friend of 
all mankind. It is only one little year since my noble client, 
hearing that the defendant’s daughter was about to be married, 
united with his amiable and exemplary nfbther in bestowing on 
her a more than adequate dower. This will appear the more 
magnanimous, when I inform you that tne unfortunate young wo- 
man had been for some time labouring under an aberration of in- 
tellect, owing to desertion of an unprincipled seducer in her own 
walk of life ; and that her insanity took the turn of imaging the 
plaintiff to* be her betrayer — a supposition carrying absurdity on 
the face of it, from the fact of the plaintiff’s Clever having resided 
ai Blichingly, till a very sjiort time previous to his going abroad, 
three years ago. Nevertheless the elder prisoner, without the ex- 
cuse of his daughter’s madntfss, affects to believe her statement, 
and repays the most generous patronage and protection, by heap- 
ing insults of every description upon my noble client and his illus- 
trious mother.’ 

Here Lord De Clifford, observing the look of fixed contempt 
and defiance on Lee’s face, ^nd that his counsel was taking notes, 
became very fidgetty, and tried to catch Mr. Sergeant Puzzlecase’s 
eye, to make him understand that h(; need not dwell any longer on 
that part of the subject.* 

‘ But, my lord, and gentlemen of the jury,’ resumed the learn- 
ed gentleman, ‘the plaintiff's mercy was indeed of ‘ an unstrain- 
ed quality,’ for his object was still to return good fo^ evil ; and 
it was only the very day after his last arrival in the county, that 
he ordered the prisoner to be sent for to Blichingly Park, the 
residence of his illustrious mother, in orde/ - that he might be 
impartially employed, with other tradesmen. And what was the 
result ? I blush with indignation while I relate it ! The gross- 
est insolence, on tile part of the prisoner, to the dowager Lady 
De Clifford’s steward, and the abstraction of two valuable dia- 
mond studs, the property of her son, value, as the account fur- 
nished by Messieurs Storr and Mortimer oun testify, three hundred 
and sixty^guineas, besides a gold watch of her ladyship’s To the last 
the prisoner, was hardened and daring in the extreme ; for would you 
believe it, my lord, and gentlemen of the jury, that whenthe minis- 
ters of justice entered his house fo search it, Ijjp affected to deliver all 
his keys into their custody with the greatest alacrity. But mark 
the sequel! tlie stolen goods were frmnd in the secret drawer of the 
prisoner’s own private desk I and, on t)eing restored to their lawful 
possessor, a large brilliant was missing from the centre of one of the 
studs. To what purpose the absent jewel was eonverted you will 
be at no^ loss to decific, when I tell you, gentlemen of the jury. 
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that during the prisoner’s and his daughter’s stay in the county 
gaol, instead of the bare cell, befitting theix crime jjid their for- 
tunes, they were the tenents of luxurious apartments, and the con- 
sumers of delicate viands, in the gaoler’s house. And it to the 
compassion, the humanity, the disinterested benevolence of Mr. 
Davie Darby, the turnkey, or to the milk of human kindness flow- 
ing in the bosom of the toiiable Mrs. Darby, that tho. carpenter 
and his daughter were indebted for these refinements in their 5^*- 
duson? No, gentlemen of the jury, it was to the four guineas a 
we^ which they paid, ard which I can prove that they paid, to 
Mr. Davie Darby, th^t they owed it all. Let me then conjure 
you to be cautious how you allow yourselves to be biassed by the 
apparent respectability of age, or the should be innocence of youth, 

, Just as men in general should be just before they are generous, so 
should a British jury be just before they *^re merciful.* ,, 

And with this sublime maxim, and beautiful peroration, down 
sat Mr. Sergeant Puzzlecase, and up rose Mr. Serjeant Carring- 
ton for the defendant. But as he had only plain truth on his side, 
his speech is not worth recording. 

The first witness examined was George Newman, hostler at the 
De Clifford Arms, by Mr. Sergeant Puzzlecase. 

< What took you to Blinchingly !l^ark on Tuesday the 24 th of 
June la^t, at or about two o’clock in the afternoon ?’ 

Witness — ‘ My feet.’ (Layghter.) 

^ Silence in the court.’ 

^ No insolence, Sir, if you please,’ resumed Mr, Sergeant Puz- 
zlecase. ‘ What business took you there 

Witness,^scratching his head — Whoy, measter’s business.’ 

Mr. Sergeant Puzzlecase — ^ I did not ask you whose business, 
but what business — on what account did you go there ?’ 

Witness — ‘ On coynt of the bloind mare.’ 

Mr. Sergeant Puzzlecase — ‘ Who did you go to «ce ?’ 

Witness — * To see to get the bloind mare out to grass.’ 

Mr. Sergeant Puzzlecase—* Who did you speak to ?’ 

Witness — * Master Grindall,’ 


Mr. Sergeant Puzzlecase — * What did he say ?’ 

Witness — * As I was a fool.’ (Laughter.) 

Mr. Sergeant Puzzlecase — * Why did he say you were a fool 

Witness — * Cause I talked of the old lady’s having compassion on 
the poor, and turning out measter’s cattle for less than the gentle- 
folks.’ ^ 

Mr. Sergeant Puzzl ecase — * Did you see the prisoner at the bar 
on that day ?’ * 

Witness — * No, cause I never seed the bar at all afore to-day.’ 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Sergeant Puzzlecase — ‘Did you see John Lee, the carpen 
ter?’ ' 
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“Witness — * Yeze.’ 

Mr. Sergeaft Puzzlecase — * Where was he?’ 

‘ Witness — * In Master Grindall’s room. 

• Mr. Sergeant Puzzlecase — ^ What was he doing ?’ 

Witness — * Nothing.' 

Cross-examined by Mr- Sergeant Bungje. 

^ What was he saying ?* 

Witness — ‘The truth.’ • 

Mr. Sergeant Bungle — ‘ What about ?’ 

Witness — ‘ About Muster Grindall S,nd his mistress.’ 

Mr. Sergeant Bungle — ‘ What did he say W them ?' 

Witness — ‘ That they was a couple of reglar old rascals.’ (Laugh- 
ter.) ^ • 

Mr. Sergeant Bungle — ‘ When John Lee left Mr. Grindall’s * 
r»om, where did he go to*?’ 

Witness — ‘ Home.’ 

Mr. Sergeant Bungle — ‘ flow do you know?’ 

Witness — ‘ Cause I went with him.’ 

Mr. Sergeant Bungle — ‘ Now, recollect yourself ; you are quite 
certain that Lee did not go up the stairs facing the audit room — 
Mr. Grindall’s room ?’ 

Witness — ‘ Quite certain.’ 

Mr. Sergeant Bungle — ‘ Why are vou certain ?’ 

Witness — ‘ Cause he ^ould not go liome and go up those stairs 
at the same time.’ • 

Mr. Sergeant Bungle — ‘ Why could not he ?’ 

Witness, brushing his hat with his elbow — ‘ Whoy, cause its 
only lawyers as can do two contrary things against n^ftur at the 
same time.' (Laughter.) 

‘ Mr. Sergeant Bungle — ‘ Witness, you may retire.’ 

Nancy Stokes, the landlady of the De Clifford Arms, was next 
examined ; anch deposed — that she was drinking tea with John and 
.Mary Lee, at about six o’clftek on the gvening of the twenty-fourth 
of Juixc last, when Thomas Grindall, the dowager Lady De Clif- 
s steward, ancP two policemen, entered Lee’s cottage with a 
warrant. Lee did not seem surprised at their coming, 
that all the other houses in the village had been searched, 
and gav(f the officers his keys before they, asked for them ; but 
seemed perfectly thunderstruck when the diamonds and watch 
were found in his desk. Wiuiess had known the prisoner many 
years, and believed him to be a very sober, Pespectable, and per- 
dy honest man. Witness thought there was no diamond miss- 
ing out of the buttons when they v^e found ; could not swear 
chat there was not. 

^ , Charles Grant of the F. division, and Joseph Trowbridge, of the 
G. division of the Metropolitan Police, were next examined ; and 
their evidence corroborated the last witness’s statement, as to their 
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search of the prisoner’s house on the twenty- fourth of June, and 
his quiet and proper conduct, on that occasion. M 

Several witnesses were ah t^^mlled, who spoke in high terms as' 
to the prisoner’s general gooof character. 

Davie Darby, the turnkey of the Triverton gaol, was next exa- 
mined ; and deposed — ^ 

For the last two months thp prisoner and his daughter had 
lodged with him and his v.ife ; and they had been quiet and or- 
derly in ever^ respect. 

That one Sunday, the fifth day after they had been in prison, a 
gentleman had called to see them ; had taken the apartments in 
Darby’s house for them ; and paid the first month’s rent in advance. 

Did not know the gentleman’s name, or where he lived. 

He often called. 

The four guineas a week which he paid was not for the lodging, 
but for the board and lodging. 

Witness did not know t\ie name of the gentleman, never having 
heard it ; but he was a gentleman. 

‘ What proof can you give that you are speaking the truth.’ 

‘ My word, which I suppose will suffice,’ said Chevelcy, stepping 
forward for a moment, and giving the crier his card to hand to the 
judge. 

Lord De Clifford turned for a moment, and glared fearfully upon 
Cheveley. A presentiment came over him that his presence boded 
him no good. 

Cheveley having been recognised, his part of the evidence was 
deemed conclusive, and the trial proceeded. 

Mr. Sergeant Carrington again addressed the jury for the pri- 
soner : detailing the whole of poor Mary’s history, in a speech that 
was eloquent from its subjeejt, and forcible from its truth. lie then 
produced all Lord De Clifford’s letters, whether bearing his own 
signature or that of William Dale ; and compared; analysed, and 
animadverted upon all and e;ich of thefti. A great reaction ap- 
peared to have taken place in the feelings of fhe court. The peo- 
ple looked at Lord De Clifford and groaned,' and then at the old 
man, and his pale statuelike daughter, who had never once raised 
her eyes, and wept. But Mr. Sergeant Puzzlecase again rose on 
behalf of his client, and burst into a perfect hurricane oi^ oratory. 
He affected to treat the whole business of the letters with sovereign 
contempt ; said they were quite irrelevant to the cause for which 
the jury had been empannelled ; and that he must beg of those gen- 
tlemen to come to a decision without farther loss of time, as every 
possible advantage had been given to the prisoner at the bar, both 
as to a fair and impartial examination of his cause, and a strict and 
' liberal examination of witnesses on his side ; that no clue whatever 
had been gained towardc the slightest exculpation of him or his 
daughter; that the facts remained precisely as thdy were^^ namely, 
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that property^ to a considerable amount had been stolen from his 
clients, whichvproperty had not only .been found in the posse^^ion, 
•but in the most secret possession ihe prisoner. ^ Now really, 
gentlemen of the jury,’ concluded JVli. Sergeant Puzzlecase, * you 
can have no hesitation in giving your verdict for the plaintiff, with 
such strong circumstantial evidence against the prisoner, and not a 
single proof can be adduced in his favour. 

‘ Plenty 1 plenty !’ cried a voice prcfceeding from one of two 
men, that were forcing their way through the crowd towards the 
witness box. The speaker was Miles*Datchet ; the other, Dorio, 
Lord De Cliffgrd’s vajet. The latter turnefl deadly pale when he 
beheld them ; and perfectly mad between rage and fear, betrayed 
himself by gasping out,^ as he pointed to Datchet, ‘ Secure that 
man ; he is an impostor — a liar^ 1 gave him money* to go to Spain.’ 

• ^ Hush! you had better sit down, my lord,’ said Mr. Tym- 
mons, ‘ All will be well.’ ^ 

But Lord De Clifford knew that all would not be well ; and ^ 
while he had j^et strength he hurried from the court, to prepare a 
last struggle for the newspapers; determined to leave England 
that night, to prevent the law taking its course, at the suit of a beg- 
gar, w'hom a minute before he thought he had within his grasp, 
and was about to cruch for ever I 

Captain Datchet first of all stated, that as far back as last Februa- 
ry, Lo|d De {Clifford Ivul consulted*him upon the feasibility of 
getting the Lees imprisoned during his election, and eventually 
trjmsported. That at first he (Datchet) had recoiled wdth horror 
fro.u so black a scheme, but, in order to unmask Lord Do Clifford 
and ultimately redress the Lees, he had feigned an ttssent to it. 
That at first all his co ymunications with Lord De Clifford had 
been personal ; but that, recollecting this would preclude the pos- 
sibility of bringing any proof against him hcA}after, he suddenly 
affected to misunderstand some of his wishes, and wrote to him from 
the country ; which letter I?ord Do CliJFord answered, giving him 
full instructions how% proceed ; not indeed signing his namd, but 
his hand-writing was^oo well known to be disputed. He next 
wTote to him begging he would give him three hundred guineas, 
and not pounds, to proceed to Spian ; whiAi was (he stipulation, 
when all things should be accomplished. To this Lord De Clif- 
ford agreed, sending him a draft for that amount, which he then 
produced in court, as well as Lor^l De Clifford’s letter, bidding him 
remember that he was not to return to Engird under two years. 

* When we had decided upon what the things were that were 
to be conveyed into Lee’s possession, ’\ontinucd Datchet,^ ^my next 
difficulty was how to get them there ; for there was but one person 
sufficiently well acquainted with his house^to kgow where to hide 
them, as if they had ]jeen hidden therc^ by him ; and this person 
1 knew waB too* sincerely bis friend to be brought into the scheme, 
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without great management. At length, however, 1 succeeded in 
con^^incing her that my only object was to expose Lord l)e Clif- 
ford, and serve the Lees ; and she consented. But her promise' 
was given among the ruins of the old abbey above Cheveley 
place; and just as she had agreed to every thing, I was 
startled at hearing footsteps outside the aisle in which we were 
talking; and fearing least we might be overheard, I suddenly 
broke from my companion and hurried down the glen ; but she 
afterwards informed me, that the stranger wdio was walking 
there who had no cause to fear would betray us, even had lie over- 
heard us.’ (This part’of Miles Datdict’s statement Cheveley knew 
to be perfectly true.) ‘ Well, this was last March, and every thing 
was to lie over till June. And when I^ord De (Mifford came down 
to Blinchingly, *1 suggested that Lee should be sent for to do some 
work; knowing that he would be incensed at. being sent for, and 
would just go down, as the event proved, to the Park, to vent his 
indignation. Dorio, Lord l)e Clifford's valet, (as he is here to testi- 
fy), was desired by his master, that morning, to give me the watch 
and the diamonds, which I was to give to the person who was to 
place them in Lee’s desk.’ 

Madge Brindal was called into court, and swore to the facts. Lord 
I)e Clifford’s handwriting was also sworn to by several respectable 
witnesses; Cheveley having left the court w ith a feeling of sickening 
horror, to avoid being one of<them. 

Poo6’ Lee was triumphantly acquitted ; but Mary had fainted, and 
it was not till she found herself in the air, with all her former com- 
panions, that so long had shunned her, crying over her, and show- 
ering down professions of affection and proffers of seryicl, that she 
came to herself; and then every thing seemed like a ])ainful and 
confused dream. ‘Where ami?’ said Marj% looking wildly about her. 

‘With those wholv>ve and esteem you more than ever, dear Mary,’ 
said several young girls, pressing around her. At length she began 
to understand that all she saw and heard was real, and she burst in- 
to lire first flood of haopy tears that she had shed for years. Miles 
Datchet and Madge Brindal, knowing how th& trial must terminate, 
had prepared a banquet among the ruins, to which the whole village 
were now invited, and which invitation they joyfully accepted. 

‘ Willy is fmite safe and well,’ whispered JVladge to Mafy, ‘but he 
might get cold, and so I thought it better not to bring him.’ 

Mary felt the delicacy of feeling that had prompted this arrange- 
ment on the part of Madge, and as she pressed her hand, said — 
‘ always kind and considerate, Madge ; thinking of, and for, every- 
body.’ , 

Mrs. Stokes had sent her husband up to the inn for a carriage 
and four, declaring that«she would have Lees made as much of, for 
that one day at least, as cany, ‘ rubbishing ^ Member among them.’ 
* And while the crowed were still standing in groups in the market- 
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place, up drove John Stokes, looking more like a lord (in his own 
opinion) tharf a landlord, as he jumped oat, and placed Le^Mary, 

• jNIadge, and Mrs. Stokes, in the cjvrriage, while he himself ascended 
l,he "box and desired the postillions to drive on to the ruins at Cheve- 
ley : but the people insisted upon taking the horses off and drawing 
Lee through the town in vain he remonstrated — all he* said was 
drowned by their vociferous cheers, whiefi were rather more genui- 
ne than those which were wont to echotfoinid the purlieus of the 
^ Golden FlceceJ 

The day, as was before stated, \^s beautifully fine over head, 
and as it advanced, became quite warm frofn the sun. Datchet 
had superintcntled all the arrangements at the ruins, and bad erect- 
ed temporary arbours of evergreens, which, combining #vith the 
natural beauties of th^ place,, made the whSle appear like a scene* 
ij;i Boccaccio, and there is a magic in fresh air, sunshine, and hap- 
py faces, that won’t let people be miserable, if they are ever so well 
inclined; even Mary felt as*she used to feel, and did not go be-''- 
yond the present, where all were laughing, talking, and rejoicing, 
till the shades of evening closed in ; when Datchet, whd was mas- 
ter of the revels, would not allow them to separate, but had large 
fires of underwood lit in every direction, and the old abbey itself 
illuminated with torches, so that at a little distance it looked as 
though it were on fire. After these arrangements, he set all the 
young people to danc^ having provided music for the occasion*, 
while the elder ones sat conversing in groups about the events of 
the day, and urging Lee to lose ho time in prosecuting Lord De 
fJiffordi which was a work of supererogation, as he had resolved 
not to let another day pass without doing so. • 

‘ Hiisli !’ said Mary suddenly, ^ what was that noise V 

* Nothing,’ replied £)atchet, ^ but the tramping of horses’ feet.’ 

‘ The tramping of horses’ feet,’ echoed Madge, ^ it’s more than 

that, listen agsiin.’ 

They did listen, and dtetinctly heard low moai^, as if from a 
person in extreme ptin. 

‘ The sound com A from the Glen,’ said Lee. 

® No, from the road,’ said Madge, again listening. 

* From the road, certainly,’ said half a dozen voices. 

^ Somtf accident has happened,’ said Lee, * we fiad better go and 
sec if we can be of any use.’ So saying^hey armed themselves with 
torches and repaired to the roach followed by the women, all ex- 
cept Mary, who, with a vague dread that some harm would happen 
to her father, kept by his side. When they reached the road they 
could see nothing, but heard the souYjd of a horse’s hoofs gallop- 
ping furiously away. 

‘ It must be in the lower road,’ said Datchet, Mf anything h^s 
happened. Hush ! — I^isten — there ! I Iw^ard groans again. Some 
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pne has been thrown from their horse. Whoever they are, I won- 
der they should have come this upper road on so dai\) a night, the 
precipice is so dangerous, and 1 shouldn’t wonder if horse and ri- < 
der, and all, had gone down it. Here, Freddy, go on before, as 
you take up the least rootn, and light us down the winding path.’ 

Accordingly they all descended, as quickly as safety would permit, 
and w^alked on for about a hundred yards, where they found a man 
weltering in his blood, witU his skull frightfully fractured, and his 
leg broken and entangled in a stirrup. ‘ Take care,’ said Mary, 
with a shudder, ^ we are walking in his blood.’ 

* Poor creature ! I wonder who it is ?’ said^Lee. * Lend a light 
here, will you. Captain ?’ and taking the torch out of Datchet’s 
hand, Lqp stooped dowm and removed the gravel and braiiiblcs from 
^the face of the dead nVan, and at the spectacle that awaited him, 
the old man gasped as though he himself ,jvere dying ; the forehead 
and one eye were completely smashed into the head, but all that 
remained was what had been — Lord t>e CliflFord. 

■ * Ma — Mary,’ said he, in a hollow, low, but awfully distinct voice, 
extending his hand to draw his daughter to tlie spot, without remov- 
ing his eyes from the body, ‘ Mary, look here /’ 

Mary did look, gave one shriek, and sunk senseless into the arms 
of Madge, who caught her as she fell. 

‘ He is gone. My enemy is gone !’ continued the old man, in 
the same low, hollow, whistling voice, still gazing on the corpse. 

* He haG evaded me, and left nothing but this insolvent flesh to 
wipe out his great score ! But I will be honest ; it is none of mine, 
thank God I They shall have it to whom it belongs. Stand off',’ cried 
he, turning rto the crowd, ‘ don’t you see, I’ve work to carry home ; 
4ook to Mary, there, and some one bring a plank from the ruins.’ 

There was a breathless stillness around, and Miles Datchet and 
Stokes silently rc-asoended the winding path, to obey Lee’s com- 
mand. As soon as they returned with the pUink, the body 
was placed u0j»n it, and Lee ordered four men to carry it. 

* Here’s a rare funeral,’ said he, ^ not a singK; tear, anfl 1 chief 
mourner! Forward, to Blichingly I’ cried he, tjS if giving the word 
of command, and waving his stick like a sword. As the torchlight 
glared upon his pale atid fearful face, none dared to disobey, but 
moved slowly on, all except Madge and Datchet, who* remained 
with Mary, to try and get Jaer home. Not a word was uttered by 
any of the procession as they moved along, till they arrived at the 
park lodge, when th® woman came to the gate. Seeing such a 
crowd with torches in their bands, she refused to let them enter, 
till Lee ordered the men lower the body, that she might sec 
who it was, and then turning to her, said in a loud voice — 

. ^Open, I say ^ none b«it the gates of heaven can refuse to do so 
to liord De Ciifibrci !* 
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• The Lord preserve us I’ said the woman, shading her eyes 
• with her hanf, to shut out the horrible sight, as she ope|ied the 

^ates to let them pass. • 

, * Amen !’ responded Lee, and again they proceeded for two 
miles through the park in perfect silence, till coming before the 
hall dof)r, he cried, ‘ Halt !’ and having himself pulled the |Jeep-ton- 
ed bell, which was quickly answered, the Servants thinking it was 
Lord De Clifford returned, — and they tljpught rightly. 

* Stand back, all of you,’ said Lee, ‘out of sight, behind that 
buttress a little Avay. Tell your mistrass I want her,’ said he, to 

^ the servant who opened the door. « ^ 

‘ Why, Mister' Lee!’ laid the footman, ‘I am glad to see you at 
liberty again, but I am sorry to say that I amt at liberty to deliver 
your message, for the old lady is busy a-settli«g accounts with Mr, 
Grindall ’ 

‘ Tell her,’ said Lee, ‘ that I have a longer account for her to 
settle.’ * • 


‘Why, how much do you take my place to be .worth? Nothing,' 

f )crhaps. Well, that is about the valley of it, so I don’t care if I do 
lavc a shy at her with your message. She can but call me ^sirrahy 
and turn me away ; and the comfort of living with her is, that 
it's unpossilde to go further and fare worse.’ 

The man then walked lazily away, his footsteps echoing through 
the great hall, till he turned into a narrow passage off it, and stop- 
ped before the door of almall room, in which the old lady ^Iways 
sat. Opposite the door was a modern French rosewood bureau, 
on the top of which stood a small eight-day mahogany clocii with 
brass mouldings, a few modern rosewood chairs, with lyown Hol- 
land covers, were ranged round the wall on the bare floor, in 
the centre of which waf spread a small piece of Scotch carpet, and 
on it stood a small oval mahogany table, vc^ry black, and highly 
polished, at whigh she sat, opposite to Mr. Grindall, with a Pelion 
upon Ossa of files, papers, ledgers, between th^. 

‘Is Lord Do Clijfcird come back ?* said she, tWning sharply 
round, the as servan (^opened the door. 

N o, my Lady, it’s Lee, the carpenter, as says he has a long ac- 
count for you to settle.’ • 

‘What kisolcnce ! Mr. Grindall, be so good — ’ but here she 
grew deadly pale and agitated — ‘ How ! can the trial have ended 
by /lis being here ? Go, — ask, — see.’ 

‘ Compose yourself, my lady, and I will se^le everything,’ said 
Grindall rising. ‘ But does your ladyship owe him anything ?’ 

‘ Not a farthing, not a farthing!’ ^ 

‘ Oh, then it’s a clear case,’ said Mr^Grindall, reseating himself^ 
with a contemptuous smile. ‘ James, tell the old rascal to leave 
the house instantly.’ ^ # 

‘ Or Mr. Grindall will warn him off the premises.’ 
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^ And that her ladyship owes him nothing.’ 

‘ Dear, though, it’s very strange that De Clifford is not back ; 
yet, it’s nearly nine o’clock.’ • ^ 

^Oh, it’s most likely his lordship remained to dine witl), the 
judges ; for when I left the court everything was going on ks 
smooth n possible, and Serjeant Puzzlecase was winding4>up his 
concluding address to the jury.’ 

‘ Oh, well, perhaps so.’ Here James returned. 

' Please you, my lady, Lee says as it’s something he owes you.’ 

* That he owes me ? Well, let him come in, as Mr. Grindall 
is here.’ 

^ He says he won’t, my lady, for he’s to6k an ojith that he’ll ne- 
ver set his foot in this house.’ i 

* Vastly impertineifct, and you are equally impertinent to bring 
me such a message. Does that insolent old fellow suppose I’ll go 
to him ? No, indeed.* 

But suddenly her resolve seemed Uianged, by the loua shouting 
of several voices, .and the quick trampling of horses’ feet: she and 
Grindall simultaneously rushed into the hall. At the great entrance 
they beheld a crowd of people, and a blaze of torches, which dis- 
played Lord De Clifford’s horee, neighing loudly, and covered w ith 
blood and foam, gallopping furiously round and round the court. 

^ Good Heavens!’ exclaimed the old lady, wringing her hands, 
as she approached the door, ‘ Where is De Clifford?’ 

‘ Wjierc we must all soon fie,’ said Lec^, solemnly; * before that 
tribunal which has but one witness — our own soul ! and but one 
judge — the God who made it I Here,’ continued he, pointing to 
the bo<ly, as the men brought it forward, ‘ here is what teas your 
son. And now, having returned good for evil, and brought you 
your child, who helped to rob me of mine, C’ll go to what my 
daughter.* ^ 

So saying, the crowd gave way, and Lee, giving one short husky 
laugh as he lo^edf at Grindall, walked rapidly through it, and dis- 
appeared. 1 

‘ Stop — secure — ’ said the old lady, pointiijg' after him, but be- 
fore she could finish the sentence, she sunk down in a fit on the 
corpse of her son o 

* ^ ^ iM. 
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CONCLUSION. 


When all our leaves of life are scared by nature 
In due course, then do we^ently fall to sleep * 

Within the kiinkbosom of our niothci* earth; 

But the Medcan spiing, whose fierce unnaturit^«ivrath 

Doth gem her cltildreii’s hair with the white blossoms of the grave. 

Hobs us of life, ere death has claimed his debt. 

• Unpublished Play. 

*■ And when you blushed, and could not speaUf 
1 fondly kissed ^our glowing cheek. 

s Did that affront you ^ 

Oh, surely not ; ytmr eyes exprest 
No wrath, but said, perha{)S in jest, — 

* You’ll love me, won’t you ?* 

For sure my eyes r eplicff, ‘ I w'ill.’ 

And you believe that promise still : 

You do, sweet, don’t } ou ^ 

Yes,' yes, when age has made our eyes 
Unfit for question or replies, 

You’ll love me, won’t you 


Hope is a telescope, wliich brings objects within onr reach, that 
arc in reality as distant ever, thcreS)rc Cheveley had constantly 
looked through it for the last eighteen months, at the end of^hich 
lime he discarded it for reality. 

It was a lovely morning, in that sweet and maiden time of year, 
^ the gentle month of May,’ that (]Jheveley arrived at firimStonc, 
and leaving the carrijge at the village inn, walked up to the 
hall. The birds were caroling their happy concert among tlie 
young green leaves," and the butterflies, whieh had not yet ex- 
changed their bridal wings of virgin white for the more gor- 
geous and matronly ones of ^nirplc and ^ gold, seeme# playing hide 
and seek among the ifowers. Clieveley’s hand trembled violently, 
as he opened the irofl gate of the invisible paling that led into the 
lawn. Two figures were sitting nnder a tulip tree, thej were 
Tanny and little Julia: the latter instantfy recognized him, and 
breaking a!\^ay from her aunt, ran up to him, and throwing her arms 
round him, said — 

‘ Dear, dear Mowbray, I am 5o^glad to see you again.’ 

‘And I,’ said Fanny, extending her haW, ‘suppose, out of 
civility, I must say the same thing.’ 

When Cheveley had kissed the t^Wd, and shaken hands very 
affectionately with Fanny, he stammered out, ‘ Where is Ju — 
Julia?’ , • ^ 

* Julia, ^ replied Fanny| laughing, ‘ is in *lie drawing-room ; there, 
that room jvhcrc you see the window open and the blind down ; 
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hot you really must find your own way there, fol|I have no ide^ , 
of losing this fine morning, playing Major Nonplus, or groom 
of the chambers, to you.’ * 

/ ‘ I think you are quite right,’ laughed Cheveley, as he kissftl Iris 
band and walked on to the window. It was a low mullion window, 
one half of which was slid back ; he listened for a njoment, and 
hearing no sound, gently pushed back the blind and walked im 
Lady De Clifford Was stkhding at a table looking for a drawing, 
with her l)ack to the window ; he walked noiselessly up to her. 

‘ I wish — ’ said she aloud. 


* What ?’ asked Clfeveley, passing his ajsn round her waist and 
drawing ‘ her towards him. Julia uttered a faint scream, and then 
saidi wkh a blush and a smile — 

‘ That you had not frightened n?e so.’ 

‘ Julia, my Julia !’ said Cheveley, kissing her passionately, as her 
beautiful head rested on his shouldei;; ^ does not this nroment, re- 
pay us for all the past ? Is it not enough if there was no future ?’ 

* E vero, vero/ chirped the starling, who had been reinstated 
within the last few months ; but Julia made no answer, for there 
u a love that has no wordsy and in this language Cheveley and she 
conversed for some minutes. 

< I almost wish,’ said she at last, ^ that we could die nowy for I, 
who have never been happy before, am too happy.’ 

* You shall know nothing else, dearest,* but happiness, till you 
surfeit on it ; and then, for your, own good, you know, I must begin 
a course, of conjugal discipline, and make you unhappy again.’ 

^ Nay,’ said Julia. 

* No answer, madam, if you please,’ said Cheveley, kissing her 
into silence ; ^ implicit obedience 1 must {ind will have.’ 


A month after tWs truly marital speech, saw Julia, Marchioness 
of Cheveley, installed at Cheveley Place, as its h^)py, loving, and 
beloved inis1^s& Beryl, ,all things tonsidcred, bore her faculties 
meekly, notwithstanding that Mr. Sanford b^gan to be very atten- 
tive to her, till about a year after her mistfess’s marriage, at the 
christening of the little Lord Mowbray, when there was such an 
influx of royalty and ^rine people, that it was no wonder greatness 
became an epidemic, and she looked half a head taller. ** 

John Lee and his daughter, with Madge Brindal, who had be- 
come Mrs. Datchet, went to America, where Lord Cheveley set- 
tled twV hundred a^Jrear upon him, and Lady Chevelej^ promised 
to provide for Mary s child. Mrs. Stokes and her husband were 
allowed (to, change the De (j^ifford to the Cheveley Arms, with a 
present of a new house, in which the former was so happy for a 
'whole year, that although the Maidenhead bridge had given way, 
to tbie^gt^ee^ detriment 0 ? the Great Western Railway^ arid sevend 
^idents had happened at sea, she never once thoughtrof attribut- 
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inj]; anv of them to her husbancra laeh),e89 atid aUipidft^^ 

■ A^rs. 'f yinmone continued happy in the ipidstof their 
Which, however, auffered a dunioutioit by CapjtiuatCube^ ^W , ^ 
b^rini; them of M$&s leiibella; but dreaofnl to refate, the 
of the. wedding, Master Grimatone singed off hia brather4n4atf 
left moustache, so that he found two flames in the Tymnioni^^ 
mily instead of one. Mr. Joseph Tymmotfs died as )ie had Uyediia 
bachelor, and no f^low was ever found fill|||the matchlesa^rlip^i^ 
Mr. Rush got a situation as amanuensis to a literary g^deiyii^ 
where, by a steady perseverance in the#coiirse he ,is how pntsitil 
he has every prospect of— starving in a garr^ ; his motlier W 
that he must rijb, as.h^bpeaks Greek and Latin^ and all 
languages like a narzue, . which is likely enough, for he looks Kke . a 
corpse. Alonzo, iingrateftilly ^ left to better went^tolfveyld# 

Hoskins, whose wife^ diea of a broken heart at his 
gance, in ^css than a year. *The Simmons's all married, — 
as the Tymmons's said, by diift of art Miss Caroline Ohtiw^)^ 
tinues to collect franks; but Miss Caroline Chubb, of Perry br^^^j 
having in the course of nature departed this life. Miss Carpu^ 
Chubb, of Triverton, was obliged to drop the junior. Mrs.^ Wrig^ 
giechops continued to keep her husband low, and regulate his mo- 
nitory system ; therefore, for once, money does Tto^ make the m^j^ 
go. Mr. Frederick Feeclwell had prevailed upon Afrs. ‘Tadpole 
to go off with him, and was to meet her for that purpose in a pestt* 
chaise, ten miles beyond Triverton ; . tut by some unaccov^toble 
mistake, Major Tadpole met him instead, and after a hearty 
biiig, left him to pass the night in a ditch, where he caught afelrelr* 
ish cold, that occasioned him more pain than all the ii^digestibns 
he had ever had. Fuzboz is supposed to be out of print, as no one 
has ever heard of him dince the Triverton election, haying been’ 
hut once seen since that event, very drunky in ^he porter^s chair at 
the Garrick. M^jor Nonplus never says a word about bis Wealth,' 
having been really left fortji^ thousand pounds siz m^ths a^, the 
miraculous effect off which has becn,*to make him talk less^ and 
drink more. About ^ year after the Lees’ departure to America, 
Freddy Flipps, whom they had taken out as * a help^ retumed>' 
vvitli the news of poor Mary Lee’s death. Her father did not 
survive hew and Mary’s child was brought to England by 
where Lady Cheveley had him well and caretuHy bron^f 
The Dowager Lady De Clifford had been in a badf State ofnd 
since her son's awfully sudden* death, and^bavirig, cc»ntfar^^^ 
Vnuup’s advice, eaten of a crab-apple tart, died of a two ' days^^^^ 
ness. Her second spn, Herbert, tl^ j^resent Lord^De Cnir 
liiisiened to England on the melanchol;f event, but e^nced 
Ibrtitnde and resignation till after the funeral, when it 
vered, that his mother not having made a^U, Blichingly 
her'grandciiild, Julia Grimstone, as heir of laW, So tbAt 
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has nothing to do but to continue a sort of retail Talieyrand, in n 
rer^ small way, keeping in with every adininistriiti?/n, IMonsienr 
De RivoU has become a member of llie Suicide Club, at Paris, 
suicide being what self-love often ends in. The -davillcs and^Sev- 
niours form u delightful society at (,'hcvelcv. whose nicistor and 
mktress evince their own happiness by diffusing liap])iness to all 
atVnlnd ; grateful to God for the blessings he ha-. })esto\ved upon 
them, each seems to ciKrii'rate the olher, which shall best d( sew r 
them. Chcvelcy is vulgar enough to doal upon his wife, and 
.iulia’s love and respect for her husband increases daily, from hnd~ 
ing, that in every rola'^ionship of lift', from the smallest to the grc.»i- 
estj he 13 u Man ok IIonoi^k. 
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